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TO THE T 
NORABLESIR THOMAS 


WEST KNIGHT, LORD LA WARE, 
and the right vertuous Ladie Anne 
his wife. 

I hach been. vſuall and accuſtomed Right 
Noble and worthie Sit) in all ages, and a- 
mongſt all ſorts of people( though otherwiſe 
Pe neuer ſo rude and barbarous) to adorne and 
Jeternize the manners, lives, conuerſation, 
WL cells, birth and ſayings of their famous and 
e renowmed, with monuments either openlie 
and in liuely fort contayning and ſpecifying the ſame : or more 
cloſely and ſecretly inſinuating as much, that fo the praiſe and 
fame thereof might remaine and liue throughout all ages. The 
courſe was good and commendable; for ſothe excellent andre- 
nowmed deceaſed had but his due: the excellent and renowmed 
liuing, a glorious and beautitull ſpectacle, to ſtirte them vp vnto 
couragious and yndaunted perſeverance in ſtill making vſutie of 
their excellencie : and the baſe, vile, and abiect perſons (the ſpots 
and blemiſhes, yea the puddle and mudpit) of actiue, pregnant, 
and nimble nature, might rouſe themſelues from the lolling bed 
of their continuall ſnorting and dead ſleepe. I mcane not to bla- 
zon and decipher particularly, and from point to point the origi- 
nall & antiquitie of — Nobilitie: Ihe vprightnes, innocencie, 
mildnes, humanitie, bountifulnes and loue, in matters concctuing 
your ou ne priuate affayres and buſineſſes, wherewith your Ho- 
norable condition is richily ſet and garniſhed.(The vehement ſuſ- 
pition of vndermining flattetie, the diſcontenting of your aftec- 
tions leaning to the contrarie,andthe ſtirring vp of aduetſarie e- 
mulation and tepining enuie veterly diſſwading me). Neither 
et doe l meane to proclaime and lay abroad your ſaithſulnes in 


the actions of luſtice, your wiſedome in the diſcerning of things 
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neceſſarie, and ſwaying of matters [moſt conueniently for the 
weale publique, or your ptowes and valorouſnes in warlike feates 5 
and Martial aftayrcs ; hon ſoeuet the cauſe of God, your Prince 
and Countije: your birth, Digntie and leiſure, hath (I doubt not) 
put both you and many other godly and religious Noble men 
within this Realine in minde thereofjand {lirred you vp aniong!t 
other your podly carcs and ſtudies, t9/itriuc to become able aud 
worthie, if her facred H aleſlie ſhouldar any time call you ot then R 
ynto the ſame, But leauing all theſe and h itſoeuer other praiſes, N 
that might jultly be giuen to the manitold vertues, ſhining both 
in your ſelfe, as alſo in your Honordþle Ladie, holding out the 
markes of a good profeſſion in the laue of the trueth, with ſobtie- 
tie, modeſtit, and a good conuerſatiqhſ notwithſtanding the ſeas | 

f ſinne roting round about, and ogerflowing almoſt all ettates | WW 

1. perſons) and that ſo cleerely inthe eyes and mindes ot all ſuch | ö 
as doe not willingly winke, and couer the bright light of in ward 
touch, with the vaile of wilfull ſenceleſnes: my onely indeuour 
and drift is to intreate your Honors to receiue with fauourable ac- 
ceptation and good liking theſe firſt fruites of my publique la- | 
bours, as vndertaken for the good of all: ſo eſpecially dedicated N 
and deuoted vnto your particular ſetuice and vie, not ſo much in 
reſpect of any your preſent neceſſities thtough any infirmities chat 
I am priuie ynto, as to make way fot the ſhutting out of luch, as 
hereafter might creepe ypon you to your vntimely annoyance, 
aſſuring my ſelſe that in the readingthereof you ſhal finde a well | 
ſtored treaſurie of rich and rare Jewels, and in the practiſing of it, 
the comfort of health and contentation in ſatietie of daies. 
Whichthe Ancientof daies,with all increaſe of Ho- 
Ir, wealth, and pietie graunt and giue vnto 
you,and all your ſycceeding 
poſteritie. 
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RICHARD SVRPHLET, 
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> Onſiderms ( gentle Reader be lumen- 
table times and miſerable daies, that are 

XJ come vpon vs in this laſt and weakeſt age 
* of the world, partly by reaſon of the com- 
\ monnes and multitude of infirmities, 
" partly by reaſon of the ſtrangenes and re- 
bellios ſues of diſeaſes breaking out more 
tedionſly then heretofore : and conſide - 
ring herewithall bow apt and prone the 


multitude and commen people are to affect, nay (which is more) to 
dote pon and runmne after the painted crew of ſeeming Phyſitions 
and pratling prattiſers both men and women, gathering their hill, 
honeftie and moſt precious ſecrets, from the rich mines of braſen- 
faced impudencie and bold blindues: I could not but admoniſh thee, 
a4 thou tendereſt thy health andwealth,to auoide ſuch noiſome ver- 
mine and deepe deceiners. Aud on the contrarie, I can but exhort 
and ſtirre thee vp to buy and reade this and other ſuch like treatiſes, 
that ſo tho maiſt be the better prepared, (though not to take v pon 
thee the cure of thine owne or others their fiche eſtate) to diſcerne 
betwixt the ignorant and the learned, and the chlfull in word on- 
Un, aud thoſe which are thilfull in deeds. As alſo that thou maiſt bee 
the better able to manifiſt and make knowne by word or writing the 
ate and true condition of thy diſeaſe, unto the profound and long 
ſtudied in that profeſſion, who for the geping of a good conſcience 
and thy welfare haue not [pared their bodies or goods,or refuſed any 
ood me ares, whereby they might become fit to furniſh thee with 
wholeſome counſaile and due reliefe in the dates of thy diftreſſe, 
Here ſhalt thou ſinde by ſerious ſuruay, great dimenſious within 


ſmall and narrow bounds, This volume ſhalt t hom finde ſtuffed 
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| „ 
biſichs, as teaching by the leſſer, what is to bes conceined of 
the greater: and by a few, what ic to bee followed in many, Full of 
Thiloſenhie, as not refting in the things of the bodie but deeply and 
dininely laying open the nature of the ſoule, Herein is contained 
not onely great plentie of precepts, but alſo many contronerſies of 
great moment and difficultie, ſharply and puhily decided: and that 
with ſuch varietie of anthoritie, as is not almott in any other to ber 


found. This treatiſe ſhalt thou ſinde full of plea ſant ne tas both the 


ſtore of liſteries, and meanes of diſpelling the mournfull famaſies - 


of melangholthe moodes,doe gine thee to conceine : full of delight as 
maintaining the ſight, the conductor and conueier of delights unto 

full 7 healthfulnes, as teaching the way to auoide the 
rheume,that pregnant mother of ſa many maladies. And finally full 
of inflrutlion and reliefe for the mitigating of the annoyances and 
incounentences of drowping old age, as ſhewing the maner bow to 
ſquare ont and piteh dom ne the firme and durable props of the con- 
tinuing aud long inioning of ſtrong and luſtie yeares, Which if 
thou ſtrive and ſeeke accordingly td attaine then ſpa't thou be the 

better able to diſcharge the duties of thy calling whileft thou 
liveſt , and purchaſe to th ſelfe a million of geod 

 witnefſes,toretoxce and glad thy hart with. 

| | all in ibe din of thy death and 

| diſſelut ion. 


| | Farewell, 
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COVNTESSE OF ToNnNERA., 


Adame, ſince the houre that I had the 
hap to become knowne vnto you, you 
haue done me the honour as to com- 
mi your health altogether into my 

hands, and to vouchſafe me as great cre- 
dit, as if I had been a ſecond AÆſcula- 
4 7 praw, This affection and goodwill, which 

o 1 acknowledge to proceede more of 
| your kindnes and naturall inclination, 
then of any deſcrts of mine, haue ſo preuailed with me, that nei- 
ther the loue of my country,nor the number of my friends, V hich 
was not ſ nall, nor the honourable place of publique Lecturer, 
which I dilcharged with ſufficient commendation in one of the 
moſt famous Vuuerſities of Europe, could ay ot hinder me; but 
that paſſing ouer all difficulties, and breaking all theſe bonds, l 
haue intitely and wholly deuoted my ſelſe vnto you, and haue fol- 
lowed you, uhereſoeuet it hath pleaſed you to commaund me. I 
haue wherein I may exceedingly praiſe my ſelfe, and as hitherto 
torelt contented with my fortune, which hath been ſofauourable 
ynto me, as to make all my ſetuice profitable and well liked of, I 
am verely perſwaded Madaine, that it was Gods will to vſe me as 
the meanes for the lengthening of your yeares, and making of 
your old age more bleſſed and happie. You haue had ſufficient 
triall thereof within theſe two yeares : for being very forcibly aſ- 
failed with three of the molt violent and extraordinarie diſeaſes 
that euer man hathleene,and which were ſtrong enough to haue 
ſhaken the beſt complexion in the world, and to haue ſpilt the 
proſperous eſtate of a more flouriſhing age then yours, yet you 
haue not felt any eclipſe of your vigour and luſtines. This _ 
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THE EPISTLE. 
one, (which hath opened my vnderſſ anding to finde out fir 


Goda 


* remedies,and himſelfe to giue good ſucteſſe thereunto) to whom 


I am bound to render all glore. There no remaineth in you 
ovcly your three ordinarie diſeaſes, which I labour to vanquiſh 
day by day, by obſeruation of good Diet, and ſuch gentle medi- 
_ are no way able anything to alter and hurt the good diſ- 
poſition of your natural! couſtitution. In your tight eye, you haue 
lome ſinꝭll begianings cf a CacaraQt, but the other is perfectly 
ſound. You tcele at certaine times ſome touches of the windie 
melancholie, but fo ſleight, as that they vaniſh away like the 
ſmoke. The ching that is moſt tedious and troubleſome vnto you, 
is thoſe pettie diſtillations and fluxes of humours which fall down 
dlegees, Your ſpirit, whichisable 
to conceiue of any thing in the world, be it neuet ſo rare & ſtrange, 
hath been very inquiſitiue to vnderſtand the cauſes, and to know 
ts ſhould proccede, which I haue 
oftentimes Ipoken largely of, and that both in vulgar and com- 
mon ſpeeches,as alſo inthe artificiall and plaine teatmes of Phi- 
ficke, In the end iny reaſons became ſo well liked of by you, that 
{when you had withdraw ne your ſelfe to the Abbey of Marmon- 
ſter, to ſport your ſelfe with the beautic of the place and goadnes 
of the ayre) you commaunded me to ſer downethe ſame in wri- 
ting, and to cauſe them to come to light, vnder the ſhicld of your 
authoricic, I cannot with honeſlie denie it vnto you, howſoeuer 
yet it were meete, that ſo waigltie a matter according to the de- 
ſett, ſhovid bee garniſhed with infinite varietie of authorities and 
proofes from the learned, which my memorie could not affoord, 
through my want of bookes, I haue therefore fitted vp and made 
readic three diſcourſes for you, touching your three diſeaſes: the 
firſt is, Of the extellencie of the ſight and the meant s topreſerne it: 
the ſecondis, Of windie melanchohe, and other melancholihe diſ- 
eaſes : the third is, Of Kheumes, and the meanes for toheale them. 
Aud vnto theſe in the ende] haue ioyned a litt ſe treatiſe of Olde 
age, which may bee for your vie againſt the time to come. For 
there is no ſhadow of reaſon why I ſhould as yet call you old,ſee- 
ing you are not incombred with any of the infirmities of old age. 
For is not this one ofthe miracles of out age, to heare your com- 
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THE EPISTLE. 


munication ſo wiſe and graue, to ſee your vaderſianding and 
iudgement ſo ſound and yncorrupt, your memorie ſo freſh and 
plenrifull, and your ſences ſo abſolute,as that on your ſound eye 
you vie to reade a fatre off the ſmalleſt letter that any man can 
bring vnto you, without ſpectacles? Your hearing alſo conti- 
nueth very eaſie and quicke, and your taſte alſo as exquiſite and 
daintie as euer it was : your heart ſo couragious aud luſtie, as that 
not w ithitanding all the aſſaults that euer your w indie melancho- 
lie could giue ynto it, yet it hath not been able at any time ſo to 
ſhake it, as that it could make it alter his courſe : your liuet ſo li- 
berall, as that it miniſtreth ore of blood more then is needfull: 
in lo much as that we are cõſitained to cauſe you to tame it once 
a yeare, I will ſay nothing of the goodnes of your ſtomack, you 
your leltc know it well enoughʒhauing an appetite at euery houre, 
and diſgeſting whatſocuer you beſtow vpon it. Seeing then the 
faculties of the ſoule doe every one of them ſo well execute and 

forme their functions and offices, can a man call the infiru- 
ment thereof oucrworve or old? | am petſwaded (Madame) that 
no man can call you old in any teſpect, if it were not that you are 

ſt liftie, and that cuſtome in accounts hath deſigned the firſt 
degree of old age to this number. You haue great occaſions to 
praiſe God: for this long and happie life is a certaineteſtimonie 
of his loue, becauſe the moſt excellent reward which he promi- 
ſeth vnto them whom he loueth in this world, is, that they ſball 
live long vpon the earth. Cheere yp your ſelſe then Madame, ou 
are but yet on the firlt Rep of your old age, which is ouergrowne 
with flouriſhing greene,and affoording an vndauried courage; 
you haue other two behinde and remaining. God who hath gi- 

uen this ſtrength vnto your bodie, and which bath honoured 

you with ſo gracious and good a ſoule, vouchſafe to 
make them as happie, as your Ladiſhip 
can wiſh or deſite them. 


Your moſt humble and obedient 
ſeruant : 


ANDREAS LAVRENTILYS. 
B 
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The Author to the Reader. 


Doubt not but that theſe treatiſes are in 
danger to be euill ſpoken of, and bitterlte 
; inwerobed agarnſt by an infinite number 
of perſons, which are borne for nothing 
elſe but ts carpe and finde fault, before 
they be well lnowne, Some Phiſitions will 
finde themſelues griexed, for that I bare 
made vulgar the ſecrets of our Art, and 
they will be able to alleadge that the E- 
gvptians (which were the firſt inueutors of Phiſiche) to the end they 
might not make ſo dimine and ſacreſi a giſt of Godprofane and com- 
mon, did write their medicines inepigmaticall aud vnknowne let- 
ters: but I will an ſirere them with Ariltotle, that a goed thing by 
how much it is the mire common, by ſo mueh it ts the better, aud 
that the Phtſitions of Greece came once enery yeare into the beau- 
t full Temple of &.\culapius, whith was erected in Epidaute, to 
write in the ſight of all the people, what ſorner rare and ſirange thing 
they had abſerned in their patients, I he naturall Philsſopbers,will 
be offended for that I nom and then grapple with that great inter- 
reter of nature, Ariſtotle : but they (hall haue no other replie of me, 
ihe that of Ariſtotle hi ſelf. Plato ſaith he hu my friend, & Socta- 
tes alſo but yet the truthii more friendlyamto me.“ ſhall haue more 
to doe to ſotiiſie them, which buſie themſelnes with nothing elſe but 
faire ſpeethes and proper tearmes : for without doubt they ſhall finde 
an infinite number of rude words, which may off exd their too dain- 
tie aud delicate cares: but if they will not conſider how thai [make 
it not my profeſſion towrite in French, yet Imoula haue them to hold 
me ca cuſed. becauſe | am of opinion, as all other wiſe men are, that 
ſuch currons ſifi ing and hunting of wards is vnworthie of Philoſo- 
ber, and that therefore 1 am comtentcd{ anoyding barbariſme, 
whereof 1 know they ſhall neuer be able altogether to condemne me) 
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TotheReader. 
ſo to ſpeake as that I may canſe to bee vnderitood the thing whereof 
l intreate. And as concerning all thoſe enuious and malicions per- 
ſons which will not ceaſe to barks at me though they know not how 
to bite me, I doe onely wiſh that they themſelues would enter the 
lifts and doe ſomething themſelues, that ſo I might ſee if they were 
asf ood in correct. ng 44 in carping. [ am certainty perſwaded that 
this my ſmall worke will be acceptedof all the Honorable : and 
it is to them that I frame and faſhion my ſelfe, then 


boldly may I proceeds under the ſbadom and 
couert of their wings. 
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DECASTICON IN ANGLICAM 
verſionem ſcripti Laurentiani, 


Ve de Oculis nuper Medicorum ſerip/it Ocellus 
De Senio, & Succis, Senibus, cuntteq ue moleits 
Ali, mira doctus Lanrentinearte ; 
Sarphlettns (tanto ne Gallus ſolapotiri 
T heſauropoſſit) danauii de ite Brianna, 
Gallia ne in u,¹νt nec enim tibi naſcit ur vni 
Laurus tum florens ; noitri hanc coluere Brit anni. 
Tu turpes ocali maculas Surphlette ſuctus 
e Arti/ici remonere manu; (non vitima luus hac) 
Nunc grato hoe multo mel tus noſcere labore. 


F. Hering Med. Candidatus. 
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Idem de eadem Idiomate Ang lico. 


E Amous Fernelius, worthie heire Laurentius, 

To x hom that Gales of our age did dying leaue 

His diuine Phiſicke Muſe *monglt other learned works, 
This treatiſe fraught with skill, did write in vulgar tongue 
Of th'Eyes, Melancholie, Old- age, and troublous Rheume, 
Which Surphlet famous for his art. taught cunning hand, 

In cleering th Eyes of ſpots, and noyſome Catatrhacts, 
(Leal! France the happie nutſe and mother of great wits, 
Should ſole enioy this pearle) hathclad with Engliſh weede 
A worke of worthtor Councel'crs and men of great eſtate, 
For Ladies, Students, ſuch as c loue. | 
Hence baſe Quack-ſaluers, boaſting T hraſoes loathſome brood, 
Impoltors,Parachymiſts, Latrons, Homicids, 

Who blindly and boldly ruſh into that ſacred Art, 

Which none but Phebus ſonnes and Darlings of Minere 
Could euer tightly exerciſe: Hence, hence apace, 
Pollute not with your filthie fiſts and — eyes 
Theſe golden Theorems , theſe skilſull Medicins : 


For you poore ſots (J wiſſe ) the paines were neuet meant, 


IN D. ANDREE LAVRENTII D. MED. TRA. 
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cat. De conſeruando viſu: De Melancholia : Catarrhis : & 


Senio ; in linguam Calydoniam, per D. Nich. Surphletturn 
traduct. Carmen EN. 


H I manum mals quanta premunt, quos mn A ra fatig ant 
Se libus inferns eiaculata genus? 
Vertigo, Febris,Tuſuis,cum Peflt Cararrhus, 
T aber,Synte xis Spor & Aſthma, Bids. 
Hec fera tartareis nas vexant monFra flagellia 
Noftraque funereo carcere cords premuns, 
Hec miultos tetricas mint Acherontis ad t 
Quo- fonet in cunis zorua Aſegæra ſuis, 
E rg9 Deus nobis languentibns tit arte, 
or borum tollj qua genus omne poteſt, 
Artibus huic nomen Medicina,celebrior vihs, 
Soli leuat morbes,corpora ſana facit, 
Flac fine nulla /alus,properanti: munera vite 
Proregat, & longos dat Medicina dies. 
Tu Surphlecte pys fhedge addofle periews 
Arte Machaonid, Dems ipſe deut. 
Perge ſalutiferd — depellere de xtrã, 
Regnuque Plutonis fac populoſa minus, 
Sic te ſama feret candentibus aurea pennis, 
Sicque tui celebris ſama laboris erit, 
Inter honoratos Medicos numeraberis m, 


Ze cent Coo, Phyllirideque parem. 
GAE Porz. 


Inernditiſſimum D. Andr.Laxrenty Trafleam 
Anglice verſum, a-. 


As Surphlette tui: long ene manera VIE, - 
uid melius nobis vinere vita dabis ? 
Obftas hes lurids tranſtra Charontis 
Ferali Parc corpora rapta mięrent. | 
Crmque delent hominesHl11 das rite valers 
Arnollen; morbos, Pharmaca ſana doces 
Extremiz ob are malis,uiteque labantis 
Arte graveſcentes nudltiplicare des, 
o quid refer am ? neque enum bens nowimus illa : 
Deficit ars artes ſas celebrare twas. 
Hac mortale Jicet immortale videtur 1 
S quid — fata valet. 
Ez4RAIM PAGILT, 
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la commendation of M. Andreas Laurentius, Doctot of 
Phiſiche bis Treatiſt of Srgbt, Melencholie, N heunec and 
04d. age : Englhed by M.Rich.Surphler, 


F thou deſire preſcruatives for Sight; 
if Mclancholke ſicknes thee nn 

If noytome Rheume s thou wouldſt auoyd outright 

If hy old age thou wouldtin bealthenioy: © = 
Sith fading Sight, Rheumes, Melancholie, A 
Are vitall ipirits hat me, and lites engage. 


Loe here a ſoucreigne ſalue for ſickly Eyes, 
A good reſtraint for Melancholics rage, 
A dricr vp of Rheumes that doe ariſe, 
And a conſerucr of declining 
For Darkne — and forces faild, 
_ Light,Mirth, Mercurie fixt, and Strength vaquaild. 


Right worthy then thy praiſe O flies . 
Through whirling ayre,as famous for thy art, 
In curing of blind catarrhacted eyes, 
And for this worke pertormed on thy part; 
So that vnto thy r and practile, 
A two-fold praiſe moſt iuſtly doth ariſe. 


Iobn Nut- hall Gent. 


66 Roger Foxe Gent. to the Reader. 


20 Ngenious Surphiet finding in this worke 
— 934 to lurke, 
Thought he ſhould doe his Country- men great wrong, 
Had ＋ (hrowded left in ſorren — - 
Wherefore in loue vnro his natiue oye, 
He tooke vpon him this laborious toyle, 
Vet toyle no toyle, he doth the ſame account, 
So kind acceptance to his hope amount. 
Thanlẽ's all he craues, then cun him thank vis ſmall, 
he haue thankes he thinks it all in all: 
The profit's yours, t'was his induſtrious raske 
To pluck you off chat ſtrange diſguiling maske. 
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THE FIRST DISCOVRSE, 
WHEREIN IS INTREATED OF THE 
excellencie of the ſight, and the meanes 

to preſerue it. 


That the braine ts the true ſeate of the Soule, and that for this oc- 
caſron all the initrument ef the ſences are lodged 
round about it. 


CAP. 1, 


die Soule of man (that moſt noble and per- 
24 fe forme, that is vader the face of heauen, 
bearing fora ſigne and token of his excellen- 
cie, the liuely and true image of the Creator) 
I it bee in all p like vnto it ſelfe, 
not conſiſting of matter, or ſubiect to any 
diuiſion, and by con whole in all the 
in every part ofthe ſame: yet the caſe ſo ſtan- 
deth, that in reſpect of the diuerſitie of his actions, of the diffe- 
rence of his inſtruments where with it ſerueth it ſelfe, and of the 
varietie of obiects ſet before it: that it may ſeeme and appeare to 
the common e (aſter a certaine maner) to conſiſt of diuers 
parts. The Philoſophers themſelues ſeeing the nobleſt powers 
thereof to ſhine more in one place then in another, haue gone a- 
bout to and (as it were) to bound the limits thereof within 
the compaſſe of one onely member: in like maner as the Diuines 
(carried away by the wonderfull things which more cleerely ma- 
nifeſt themſelues in the heauens, then in any other part of the 
world) doe ſay that the heauens are the throne of 2 


his eſſence bee infinite, incom and ſtretching it ſe 
US ellence DEE inunite, WCO „ nd [tret — 


Diuers 5pinios 
of the ſcare of 
the loulc. 


Ariſtotle his 
opinion. 


* 


The heauens 
and the heart 
finely compa- 


red togethet. 


bians, Mothers: Strato, betwint the browes : Empodecles, ſubor- 
ned by theEpicuresand Egyptians, in the breatt: Moſcbion, in 
the whole bodie : Diogenes, in the arteries: Heraclitws, onely in 
the circumference of he bodice: Herodorms, in the cares: Blemor 
an Arabian, and Syrexess a Phiſition of Cypers, in the eyes, be- 
cauſethat men in them as in a doe behold all the paſsions 
of the ſoule: but all theſe in my iudgement are nothing els but 
fantaſies and meere fooleries,. There is a great deale more likeli- 
hood in the opinion of Ariſtotle, that great det of natute, 
who thought that the ſoule had his proper ſeate in the heart, be · 
cauſe that naturall heate, the principall inſtrument of the ſoule, is 
found inthe heart, and this (ſaith he) liueth firſt and dyeth laſt, the 
onely ſtorehouſe of ſpirit, t iginall of veines, arterics and ſi- 
newes the principal author of reſpiration, the ſountaine and wel- 
ſpting of all heate, containing within the ventricles thereof a ſub- 
tile and te ſined blood, which ſerueth as a burning cole to kindle 
and ſet on fire all the other inſeriour and ſmaller ſorts of heate, and 
to bee briefe, the onely Sunne of this little world, And euen in 
like ſort, as the heauens are the principals, uhereon depend and 
reſt all other elemental generations and alterations: ſo the hart is 
the firſt and principall originall of all the actions and motions of 
the bodie. The heauens bring forth their wonderfulleffeRs, 

their motions, heate and influence : the heart by his cominuall 
mouing (which ought no leſſe to rauiſh vs, then the flowing and 
ebbingof Euripus) and influence of his ſpirits, doth pur life into 
all the other parts,endoweth them with this beauriful and vermil- 
lonlike colour, and maintaineth their naturall heate. The mo- 
uing and light which are in the ſuperiour bodies, are the intiru- 
ments of the intelligences and of the heauens: of the intelligen- 
ces as being the firſt cauſe of mouing in others. being themſelues 
immoueable: of the heauens,as firlt moving the other, and being 
themſelues moued. The moving of the heart and vitall ſpirit, 
which diſtributeth it ſelſe like yato light, throughout, and that as 


it. 


andthe meanes to prefer it. 3 
kk were in the twiokling of an eye, are the infiruments ofthe mind 
and heart: of the rminde, which is a chiefe and principall mouer, 
and yet not moued: of the heart, as of a chieſe and principall mo- 
uet which is moued of the minde. lt is therefore the heart, accor- 
ding to the doctrine of the Peripaterikes, which is y true manſion 
of the ſoule, the onely prince and gouernour, in this ſo excellent 
and admirable diſpolin of all things in the gouernment of the 
bodie. ( bryſppas and all the Stoikes liaue followed the ſame o- 
pinion,and doe beleeue that all that region which containeth the 
parts which wee call vitall,is named of the Grecians and Latines 
Thorax, becauſe it keepeth within it, as it were vnder lock, this 

vnderſtanding (ſo called of «Anaxagoras) : this bur- 
ning heate, (fo called of Zen) repleniſhed with a million of ſci- 
ences: this admirable fi: *, which Prameibeus Role out of heauen 
to put ſoule and life into mankinde : this altering ſpirit, wheteaf 
Theocritns made fo account. Behold how theſe Philoſo- 
phers haue diuerſiy ſpoken of the ſeate of the ſoule. It is not my 
minde to beſtow any time in the particuler examination of all 
——ůͤ intent _ LID 
an — ing to content my (elſe. with the ſimple deli- 
— che trueth. 'Forl aſſure my —— 


nough to ouerthrow all theſe falſe foundations. I ſay then 
— 9 — — — 
powers thereof doe lodge and lye there, and the moſt wor- 
| All the 
; * . . ſe and . ” 
2 . tl 


li 
thie actions of the ſame doe there 
instruments of motion ſence, jmag 
rie ate found within the braine, or 8 
Anatomie manifeſteth vnto our eyes, how that there iſſue The reaſons 


— the lower part ofthe braine ſeuen 
which ſerue at a trice to conuey the anim 
ment of the (ences, and doe not any of them paſſe oit ofthe head 

the ſirt pa ire, which ſtretch out themſelues to the mouth of 
the ſlomacke. We fee alſo that fromthe hindermoſt part of the 
braine(wherethe great and little braine doe meete together )doth 
the admirable taile, the beautifull and white ſpinall ma- 
row, which the Wiſeman in his booke of the Preacher calleih the 
flue bred bon is crcullypreeved within facrd hare, 
| & 2 * 


that it ſhall be ſtrong e- That the brain 
is the principal 


paire ofſinewes, 0 Prouethe 
ſpirixyntathe infiru- The hig. 


The ſecond, 


The third. 


The fift. 


4 Of the excellencie of tbe ſſabt, 


—— wn — ſee that there riſe a 
feeling, vnto all ſuch members as are capable of the ſame. Men 
doe alſo perceiue the ourward ſences placed round about the 
braine, which are as the light horſemen and meſſengers of the 
yndcrſtanding, the principall part of the ſoule. Philo faith, that 
when men come within the view of a princes guatd, they thinke 
himſelfe not to bee farre off: we ſee all the guard and ſeruants of 
reaſon, as the eyes, the eares, the noſe, the tongue, to bee ſituated in 
the head: whereupon by conſequent we ought to iudge that this 
princefle is not farre off. Experience alſo giueth ys to vnderfiand, 
that if the braine haue his temperature altered: as for example, if 
it be too hot, as it fallechout in ſuc h as ate franticke : or over cold, 
as it falleth out in melancholick men; it cortupteth preſently the 
imaginative ſacultie, troubleth the iu nt, weakeneth the 
memotie: which is not incident in the diſeaſes of the heart, as 
namely, either in a hectick feuer, ot when a man is poyſoned. The 
ſoule (faith that diuine Philoſopher Plato) doth not pleaſe and 
content it ſelfe with that braine which noo ſoft, too cloſe and 
compact, or too hard: it requireth- a good temperature. If the 
proportion oſ the head be but a little out of ſquate, ſo that it be 
either too ae too little, or too coppeld, as that vhich men 


reade of erin Homer or altogether round and not flat 
on the ſides, as naturally it tobe: men may perc eiue all the 
actions oftheſoulerobe depraued,and thereupon doe call ſuch 
heads, ſooliſh without iudgement, without wiledome: all which 
ought to małe vs as wellto beleeue that the braine is as much the 
organe and inſtrument of all theſe actions: as thoeye is the in- 
ſtrument of ſight. | 

Furthermore, this kind of round ſhape which is peculiar vnto 
mankinde, this head thus lifted vp to heauen, this great quantitie 
of braine (which is almoſt incredible) doth ſhe , very well chat 
man hath ſomething in his head, more then — <1 
tures, The wiſe Sages of Egypt haue very well acknow 
the ſame: for — did not ſweate by any other thing but by 
head, they ratiſied all their couenants by the head, and forbad the 


eating of the btaines of living creatures :for the honour and reue- 


and the meanes to preſerus ir. 5 
rence fake which they bate to this part. I thinke alſo that the 
falling ſicknes was not for any other reaſon called ſacred of the 
i becauſe it did aſſaile the ſoueraigne and ſacred part 
ofthe body. Let vs then acknowledge the braine to be the princi- 
pall ſeate of the ſoule,the originall of moving and feeling, and of 
all the othet moſt noble functions ofthe ſame. I know well that 
ſome curious ſpirits will aske me, how it can bee the author of ſo 
many goodly actions, ſee ing it is cold, and that the ſoule can doe 
nothing without heate. But I anſwere, that the braine hath not a · The cauſe why 
ny particuler for that it being the ſeate of common ſence, the braine fec- 
mult iudge of all ſuchꝭ obiects, as about which ſence is occupied. lei not. 
But a good iudge ought to bee free from all paſsions, and euery 
organe (ſayth Ariſtotie) muſt bee without qualitie, according 
whereunto agreeth that, that the c hriſtalline humour bath no co- 
jour, the eate hath no particuler ſound, nor the tongue any taſte. 
But and if it come to paſſe, that any organicall part decline from 
his nature, as if the chriſtalline become yellow, all whatſocuer 
ſenteth it ſelfe to the ſight of that eye, will ſeeme to bee of the 
fm — As then the braine neither — heareth, nor 
leth nor taſtethany and yet notwithſt anding iudgeth 
very rightly of — and taſts: — Aro. it 
any reaſon, that it ſhould baue any particulet fence of feeling, 
which ſhould cauſe it to feele the enceſſe of thoſe qualities, which 
are tearmed the obiects of feeling and handling; it is ſufficient for 
it to haue the knowledge and diſcerning thereof. - 
the other poynt, I affirme that the braine is in very deede hot, 
that it cannot be called cold, but as it is vvich the heart. 
It behoued it of neceſſitie to bee of this that ſo it | 
mighe temper the ſpirits which were ofa fierie nature, thereby the The cauſes 
better to continue the kindes of living creatures, and to preſerue Why the braine 
them long aliue. For and if the braine were as hot as ebene, of och tem 
there . crouble and ſedition- amidſt the no- F 


bleſt foule : all the ſences would be ſtraying and 
edna — —— 
courſes mixed with raſh headines, and our memories very flote 
+ «00d ä — —u— 
then hinder ys from e bee the 

2 noble 


Moſt cleere 
and cuident 
proofe of the 
excellencic of 
the braine. 
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3 Of ebe extellentie of the ſight, 


noble part ofthe whole body. This is that magnificent and ſtates 
y turret of ihe ſoule, this is that goodly royall palace, the conſe- 
crated houſe of Paas, this is the inipre eſort, enuironed wich 


bones, as with ſitong walles, wherein is lodged che ſoueraigne 
power of the ſoule, ( meane reaſon) which comptehendeth and 
compaſſcth as with imbracing armes, the whole vniuerſall world 
in a moment, without touching of the ſame, which flieth through 
the ayre, ſoundeth the depths of the fea, and ſurmounteth at the 
ſame inſtant, the pavements of the heaucns, and which walking 
ypontheir ſtages, meaſuring their diſſances, and r. 
wich the Angels, pearceth in euen vnto the throne of God, 

at ſuch time as the body is aſleepe, ſuffereth it ſelf by a holy fli aht, 
ot delectable and ſweete rauiſhment to be cattied euen toth, e · 
holding of God, according to whole image it was fitſi framed, 
To be ſhort, it is all in all (as fayth Ariſtot e) for that by the po+ 
wer it hath it poſſeſſerh all, as being the place wherein (I ſay) this 
great princeſſe would reſt her ſelf as within hercaſſle, from thence 
xo commaund the two inſetiour regiments, to hold in ſubiection 
the two lower forces, (1 meane the Iraſcible and concupiſcible) 
v hie h would euery day be ready to fall away and reuolt. And yet 
] dare be bold to adde further, and (in ſtead of hauing named it a- 
mong the chieſe and — to ſay that there is not any other 

the 


patt ofthe body bei raine,which can truly be called noble 


and ſoueraigne, and that becauſe all the other parts are made for 
— — — ing. — 

{irength of my argument, which in my iudgement is as clecre 
as the Sunne in his brighteſt ſhine. Mankinde differeth not from 
beaſts in any y bur reaſon: and the ſeate of reaſon is inthe 


braine: lt is requiſite the more commendably to reaſon and diſ- 


courſe, that the imaginatiue part of the minde ſhould ſer before 
the vaderſtanding part of the ſame the obiects whercabout they 
be occupied al ſimple without mixture, without matter, 
and freedfrom v qualities. The Imaginatiue part can 
not c o nceiue themot it ſelſe, ifthe out ward ſences (Which are his 
truttie ſpyes and faithful men) make notcertificate of the 
fame. Hence then riſe the neceſſitie of framing the inflruments 


ofthe ſences che eyes ie cars, the noſe, tongue and membranes 
— as 


W ta. — 


and the meanes topreſerac it. 7 
as well inward as outward. The ſences the betrerto take eknow 
ledgement of their obiects, haue need ofa local motion. For man, 
if he — not ſtirre — one place, but abide immoueablo like 
an image, ſnould not be able to conuey any ſtore pf varietie to 
the imagination. It is neceſſarythen 2 perfecting 
of the ſences, to haue certaine inſtruments of motion: theſe in- 
ſtrumentz are two, the ſine wes and the muſcles: the finewes by 
rcaſon of their continued coniunction and adherence vnto their 
originall, (being like vnto that of the Sunne beames withthe Sun) 
doe conueytromehe braine that mouing power, ſeated in a moſt 
ſubtile bodie, namely, the animall ſpirit: the muſcles after the 
maner of good ſubiects obey vnto their commandement, and 
incontinently moue the member either by ſtretching it fotth or 
bowing it in, as the appetite or imagination ſhall wiſh and deſire. 
The braine then (as is manifeſt) commandeth the finewes came 
the embaſlage, and the muſcles obeying thereunto, expreſſe the 
intent ofthe minde. And euen in like ſort as the skilfull borſerider 
manageth the horſe with the bridle, cauſing him to turne on the 
right hand or on the leſt, as beſt pleaſeth him: euen ſo the btaine 
by the ſine wes boweth or ſtretcheth the muſcles, Theſe two in- 
ſtrunients of yoluntarie motion, ſhould not know either how to 
be, ot vndergoe theſe their offices, ifthey were not fired vnto ſome 
ſolide and immoueable body. Therefore it was behoueſull to raiſe 
vp pillets, ſuch as are the bones and cartilages, from whence the 
muſcles doe tiſe, and into which they do inſert themſelues againe: 
and for that the bones could not bee ioyned ot ſaltned — — 
without ligaments, it muſt needes follow that they ſhould haue 
their membranouſe coates to couer them withall; And all theſe 
parts ſot their preſeruation, ſtoode in neede of naturall heate and 
nouriſhment: this heate and nouriſhment being derived from: 
elſewhere, mult needes haue their paſſages prepared by certaine 
pipes aad thoſe are the veines and arteries: the atteri w their 
ſpirits from the hart, the ſountaine of the ſame: the veines receiue 
their blood from the common ſtorchoule of the ſame which is the 
liver, And thus returnmg by the ſame ſteps, by which wet came 


The coucla· 


hither, vzee ſhall well perceiue, that the heart and liuer were not fin. 
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the bones and cartilages, for reſts and props vnto the muſcles and 
| finewes, the inſtruments of voluntary motion: the muſcles and 
| nerues for the petfecting ofthe ſences: the ſences,to ſer before the 
imaginatiue power of the minde their ourward obiects: che ĩma- 
givation to carrie along the formes of things voide of ſubſtance, 
to be moredeeply weighed ofreaſon, which commen- 
deth them to the cuſtodie ofmemorie her treaſureſſe. Thus euery 
thing yeelding obedience vnto reaſon, and the braine being the 
principall ſeate of reaſon, we mult needs affirme, that all the parts 
of the body were made forthe braine, and muſttherfore acknow- 
ledge it as their chiefe and Souetaigne. | | 
3 I will yet adde one other plaine and euident argument (which 
| in my judgement is not common) to teftifie the excellencie ofthis 

1 art: which is, that it giueth ſhape and perfection vnto all the reſt. 
For it is moſt certaine , that of the ſhape and quantitie of the 
braine, dependeth the groſnes, greatnes, ſmalnes: and ina word,e- 


l | 92 uery maner of proportion hapning to e head foraſmuch as eue- 
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ry containing conforme it ſelfe continually vnto the 
contained, as the thing for which it was created and made. Joymily 


73 after the head, followeth the bac ke bone, whichis framed of tuure 
mT 7 and twentle vertebres, beſides the bone called Sarrww, and ma- 
i | keth that which men call the truncke of the body, If that hole in 
the head through which the marrow of the backe falleth be great, 
then muſt alſo the vertebres bee large. Vpon this bac ke bone doe 
all the teſt of the bones ſtay and tell theniſelues, as the ypper tim- 
bers doe vpon the keele of a ſhip, As by name vpon high the ſhoul- 
det bones, (whereunto are the armes aſwell on the one 
ſide, as on the other) and the twelue ribs: and below the bones of 
the ſmall guts and hips, into whoſe hollow cauitiesthe heads of 
the bones of the thighes are inſerted: ſo that if all their propor- 
tions be duly obſerued, it will appearethat the greatnes and groſ- 
nes thereof is anſwerable to that of the head, and by conſequence 

( to that of the braine,as the chicfe and principall. Vnto the 
are faſtned the muſcles, the ligaments, and the moſt ofthe other 
parts ofthe body doe reſt themſelues thereupon, and within their 
circuite and compaſſe are ſhut and made ſure the moſt noble 
partsand he bowels, In few words :the bonesimpurt vnto tbe 
og Ber vs whole 
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whole bodie the ſhape which themſelues haue receiued from the 
braine. This is the ſame which diuine Hippocrates hath very well 


obſerued in the ſecond booke of his Epidemiques, ſaying, that of 
the greatnes and gtoſnes of the head, a Phifition might iudge of 


the greatnes of all the other bones and parts alſo, as veines, arte- 
ries,and ſmewes. Let vs therefore conclude with che ttueth, that 
the braine hauing ſuch aduantage againſt the other parts, ought 
to be eſteemed the chiete and principall ſeate ofthe ſoule. 


CAP. II. 


How the outward ſences the proper meſſenger: of the ſoult ,are only 
fine and all placed without the braine. 


FR Feing it is moſt euident that the ſoule is ſhut v 
” * 2 vide the bodie,as it were in a darke * 
> that ic cannot diſcourſe, neither yet comprehend a- 
[UYAF ny thing without the helpe of the ſences, which ate 
— 1 ihe obedient ſetuants and fairhfull meſſengers 
of the ſame 1 it was needtullto | nw thein(iruments ofthe ſences 
very neere vntothe ſeate of reaſon, and round about her royal pal- 


| 


* 
t 4 


her) can enter into the vnderttanding patt of our minde, 


Philoſo 
aſſe through one of theſe five doores, Some men ſſti- 


except 


; 


ving to ſhew reaſon for this number, ſay that there are but five The firſt rea- 
ſences, becauſe that whatſoever is in the whole world, is com- ſon. 


pounded and made of onely fiue fimple bodies, as the foure ele- 
ments and the firmament, which they call the fift imple nature, 
being much of the nature of the ayte, free from all impurities, and 
abounding with ſhining lights, The ſight ( fay the Platoniſts) 
' Which hath for his inſtrument theſetwo twinne-borne ſafres, all 
full of bright ſtraines and heauenly fire, which giueth light and 
burneth not, repreſenterhtheskie,and haththe light for his obiect. 
| The hearing, which is occupied about nothing but ſounds, hath 
for his obiect che beaten ayre, and hisprincipall ö we 
+2 = qa rp cog 2 — 2 


lace, Now the ſenees which we call externall are onely five; the Why there are 
Fight, the hedring, the ſmelling, the talle and handling, of which but fue ſenaess 
altogether dependeth our knowledge, and — ſaith the 


The ſecond, 


The third. 


10 the excellencie of the ſigbt. 

beleeue Ariftotle) is a certaine ayre ſhut vp within alittle laby- 
riath, The ſmelling participateth the nature of fire: for ſmels 
hauetheirbeing only ia a drie qualitie cauſed through heate, and 
we receiue it {or a principle, that all ſweete ſmelling things are 
bot. Thetalte — ra for his obicct. And haudlipg the 
earth for his, 

Ocherſome ſay that there be but ſiue ſences, becauſe that there 
are but five proper ſorts of obiects, and that all the accidents 
which are to be found in any natural body, may be referred, either 
to colours, ot ſounds, or ſmels, or taſts, or to thoſe qualities wher- 
about touching is occupied, whether they be thoſe which areprin- 
cipall or thoſe that ſpring ofthem. 

Some there be which gather the number of the ſences to bee 
ſuch,from the conſideration of their vies, which are their finall 
ends. The ſences are made for the benefit of man: man is com- 
pounded of two E body and the ſoule: the ſight and hea · 
ring ſerue more for the vſe of the ſoule then of 1 the taſte 


and touching more for the body then the ſoule: the ſmelling for 
both the twaine indifferently, refreſhing and purging the ſpirits, 
_ whicharetheprincipall infirumentsof the ſoule. But of the five 
ſences I ſay that there are two altogether neceſſary and required, 


to cauſe the being and life ſimply: and that the three other ſerue 
onely for a happie being and lite. Thoſe without which one can 


not be, are taſte and touching. Touching (if we will giue credit to 


natura n is as the foundation of liuelihood (I will 
vie this word, becauſe it expteſſeth the thing very excellently). 
The taſte ſerueth for the — 8104 ol of the life, Ihe fight, hea- 

ring and ſmelling ſeruc but for to liue well and pleaſantly. For 
the creature may be and continue without them, The two firſt 
(for that they were altogether neceſſarie) haue their meane in- 
ward, and ſo ioyned to the member, as that it is (as a man would 
ſay) inſeparable. For in taſting and touching, the Phiſitions doe 
make the meane and the member all one. Ihe other three haue 
their meane outward, and ſeparated from the inſtrument, as the 
ſight hath the ayre, the water, and euety ſuch body as is through 
cleere,for his meane. Ariitotie in the beginning of his third hacks 
of the ſoule, hath plaid the Philoſopher in more ſerious ſort then 


any 
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any of all theſe, but yet ſo darkly,as that almoſt all his interpre- 
ters haue found themſelues much buſied to find out his meaning, 
in ſuch maner,as that he may ſeeme to haue gone about to hide 
the ſecrets of nature and mylteries of his Philoſophie, not wich the 
vaile of fained fables, as doe the Poets; neither yet wich any ſu- 

{titious conceit of numbers, as Pithagoras his ſect were wont 
to doe; but by an obſcure breuitie: reſembling the cuttle fiſh, 
which to the endthat ſhe may not fall into the hand of the fiſher, 
caſteth vp a blackiſh water and ſo hideth her ſelte. The ſences Th, founb. 
(fayth Ariotle) are but five, becauſe the meanes by which they 
worke, cannot be altered any moe then fiue wayes. The meanes glu, 
by which we haue the vſe of our ſences, ate onely two, the one ptocfe for the 
is out ward, the other is in ward: the outward is the ayre or the number ofthe 
water: the in ward is thefleſh or the membranes. The ayre and fences. 
water do receiue the obiects that are out ward, either as they ate 
tranſparent, and then they ſerue the 92 ; or as they are moueable 
and thin bodies, and then they ſerue the hearing; or as moiſt ones 
doe receiue and embrace that which is drie, and then they be the 
ſubiects of ſmelling. The fleſh ot membranes may be conſideted 
of two maner of wayes; either according to the temperature of 
the foure elementall qualities, and then they bee the ſubiects of 
feeling; or els according to the mixture of the qualities drie and 
moylt,and then they are the ſubieAs of rehiſhes ſor the taſte. But 
howſocuer the caſe ſtandeth for the reaſon of this number, we ſee 
there are but fiue externall ſences, which are all placed without 
the braine. Theſe are the proper poſts and meſſengers of the 
ſoule; theſe are the windowes by which wee ſee cleerely round a- 
bout vs. Theſe are the watch or doore keepers which make vs way 
into their moſt priuic cloſet: if they performe their faithfull ſer- 
uice vnto reaſon, then do they ſet before her a million of delight- 
ſome obiects, whereof (ſhe frameth marucilous diſcourſes. But 
(alas and woe is me) how oft doe they betray her? Oh how many 
dangersdothey inwrap her in, and how ſubiect are they ynto cor- 
ruption? 

It is not without cauſe that this thrice renowmed Mercuri The ſences be- 


doth call the — and the cutthrotes of reaſon: for of- come the 7 


tentimes doe they make captiue the ſame vnto the two inferiour — ory 


D 2 powers, 
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How that the 
ſences ſtcalc a- 
way and rob 
reaſon of her 


libeitic, 


powers; they make her of a miſtteſſe a ſeruant; and ofa free wo- 
man,afrudge and thrall to all ſlauerie. She may well commaund, 
but [he ſhall be obeyed allone,as lawes and Magiſtrates are in an 
eſtate troubled with ciuill diſſentious. Yea tell me,how many 
ſoules haue loſt their libertie through the ſight of the eyes? Doe 
not men ſay that that little wanton, that blind archer dothenter 
into oyr hearts by this doore, and that loue is ſhaped bythe glitte · 
ring glimces which iſſue out of the eyes, or rather by certaine ſub- 
tile and thin ſpirits, which paſſe from theheatt to the eye through 
a ſtraite and narrow way very ſecretly, and hauing deceiued this 

ter doe place loue within, which by little and little doth make 
it ſelfe Lord of the houſe, and caſteth reaſon out of the doores ? 
How oft is reafon bewitched by the care ?If thou giue thine eare 
to hearken ynto theſe crattietongues and cogging ſpeeches, vnto 
theſe cunning diſcourſes full of honie, and a thouſand other baits, 
doubt not. but that thy reaſon wil be ſurpriſed:forthe ſcour watch 
being fallen aſſeepe, the enemie ſtealeth vpon them ſoftly,and be- 
commeth maſter of the fort. The wiſe iſſes, did not he ſtop the 
earcs of his companions ſearing leaſt they ſhould bee be witched 
and beſotted with the melodious tunes and ſweete ſongs of the 
Syrens? The licoriſhnes of the taſte, ſurfetting and drunkennes, 
haue they not ſpoyled many great perſonages? And the ſence of 


feeling, (whichnature hath giuen to living creatures, for the pre- 


ſeruatſon of their kinde) being the gtoſſeſſ and moſt earthly of all 
the reſt, and ſo by conſequent the moſt delicate of al the reſt, doth 
it not pftentimes cauſe vs to become. beaſts? Reaſon then is ne- 
uer ouertaken, but through the falſe and treacherous dealing of 
theſe doorc keepers : no man can at any time come within her 
but by the priuitie oftheſe watchmen, for that (as I haue 
in the beginning of this chapter) the ſSule being faſt ſnut 
thin the bodie, cannot doe any thing hut by the aide and 

ce of the ſences. 


CAT. III. 
1 the fight is the nobleſt of all tbe reſt of the ſencer, 


ongſt all the ſences,that ofthe ſight, in the common iudge- 


ent of all the Philoſophers, hath been accounted the moſt 
noble, 


and the meanes to preſerue it. 1; 


noble, perſect and admirable. The excellenciethereofisto be per- Foure things 


iudd in an infinite ſort of things: b ſt principally in foure : ing the 
cejudd in an infinite ſort of things: but molt principally in foure proving t 5 


as firlt,in reſpeQ of the vatietie of the obiects which it repreſen- 
teth vnto the ſoule: ſecondly, in reſpect of tht meanes of his ope- 
ration, which ix{as it were) aſtogether ſpirituall: thirdly, in reſpect 
of his particular obiect, which is the light, which is the moſt noble 
and perfeR qualitie that euer God created: and laſtly, in reſpect 
of the certaintie of his action. Eirſt therefore it is out ofall doubt, 
that the fight cauſeth vs to know greater varietie and more diffe- 
rences of things, then any ot the reſt of the ſences. For all naturall 
bodies ate viſible and may bee ſcene, but all of them cannot bee 
ſelt, neither doe they all affoord ſmels, taſts ot ſounds: the heauen, 
the worlds ornament, and molt noble ſubſtante amongſt all the 
reſt, will not ſuffer vs to touch the ſame; neither can we heare the 
ſweete hatinonie which proceedeth of the concords and agree- 
ments of ſo many diverſe motions. There isnothing but the light 
which acquginteth vs therewithall : ſoft bodies małe no ſound; 
neither is there any taſte inthe earthor fire, and yet euery one of 
theſe may bee ſeene. The hight, beſides his one proper obiect, 
which is colour, hath an infinit ſort of others, asgreatnes;number, 
proportion, motion, reſt, ſituation and diſtances. And this is the 
cauſe why the Philoſopher in his Metaphyſiques calleth it the 
ſence of inuention, as ſot that by the meanes thereof, all the good- 
lieſt Sciences and Arts haue been inuented and found out. By the 
meanes of this noble ſence, it came firſt to paſſe that man ſhould 
begin to play the Philoſopher: for Philoſophie was not begot, but 
by admiring of things; and admiratiõ ſprung not from eli where, 
then from the ſight of pleaſant and beautifull things. Whereupon 
the minde railing it ſelfe on hie toward —.— rauiſhed with 
the conſideration of ſo many matueilous things, was-defirousto 
know the cauſe ofthem, and thereupon beganto play the Philo- 


the fight, 


The firſt 


ſopher. And yet I will ſay further,that the ſight is ceof out 


bleſſednes. For che chieſe felicitic of1nan conſiſtech in the know- 

ledge of God. But there is none of the other ſences that giueth vs 

better directions forthe ſame, then the ſight. The inuiſible things 

of God (ſaith the Apoſtle) are manifeſted and madeknowne vn- 

to vs hy the viſible; This firſt and principall cauſe, which is infi- 
Fi of D 3 : 


A thing wor- 
thi: to be con- 
ſidered of A- 
theills, 
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niteand incomprehenſible, cannot be knowne but by his effects. 
Aleſes neuer knew how to ſee God, otherwiſe then vpon the 
backe 4 hinder parts; for from his countenance proceeded 

luch a ſhining brightnes, as that it did altogethet daſſe his fight, 
hither then thou Atheiſt whoſocuer thou art ; let on 
workethis noble ſence thoroughly to view, this excellent and per- 
ſect workemanſhip of God, this huge maſſe which — all 
. Lift vp thy fight vp on high from whence thou halt taken 
thy beginning. Behold the throne of his Maieſtie, which is heauen, 
the moſt complet and fully furniſhed of all his corporall and ſen» 
ſible workes: looke vpon ths infinite number of burning fires in 
the ſame, and among the reſt,thoſe two great flames which ſhew 
vs light, the one by 4 , andthe other by night. Marke the gloti- 
ouſnes of the Sunne when it arileth, how it ſtretcheth forth his 
beames in a moment, from the one end of the world vnto the o- 
wat nigbt it ſinketh his chariot in the Ocean Sea. Cou- 
ſider the variable diſpoſition of the Moone in changing her face 
the diuerſe motions of the Planets, which moue conti- 


nuallie with an incredible ſwiſtnes and equalnes, and that in ſuch 


ſort as that they neuer ſttike one ypon another. If thou be aſha- 

ke vp to Heauen, ſor feare of being conſtrained to con- 
itie, then caſt done thine eyes vpon the waters ot earth: 
narke in the Sea a great wonder, how continually it threat- 

earth, and yet neuer ouetflowethit: how it ſ allow eth vp 
iuers of the world, and ſwelleth neuer a whit the more, 
th it been ſeene thereby to paſſe his limits. Weigh with 

v the earth hangethin the ayre, and ſo beareth vp it 
withſtanding the huge maflines of the ſame, Call to 
differences of liuing creatures, which are all moſt per- 
ir kindes; the beautic of tones; the infinite number of 
e which are not leſſe variable, then admirable for their 
properties. If all this cannot ſtir thee vp to the acknowledgement 
of this fitſt and principall cauſe; if thy delight draw thee away, 
and ſtealefrom thee that time which thou oughteſt to ſpend inthe 
dueconljderation of ſuch a manifold varietie, then come hither, I 
will ſhewthecinlefſe then nothing, the ſumme and briefe of the 
Id; che head and chiefe of all that cuer God wrought; 


the 
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the pourtraiture of the vniuetſall world: that then being rauiſhed 
withſo merucilous and cunning a peece of worke,thou mayſt be 
conſtrained to crie out withthe great Magician Zoroafter,O man, 
thou wonder and vttermoſt mu yr ot nature. I will not at this 
time ſet before thine eyesany more thenthe head, in as muchas 
the cleere ſignes and markes of the diuine nature doe ſhine therein 
moſt euidently. View well this royall palace with in, without, and 
throughout; behold the cunning workemanſhip of the braine, the 
three pillars which beare vp the roote of this magnificent buil- 
ding, as an Atlas ſipporting the Heauens with his ſhoulders: be- 
holde alſo his ſoure cloſers or cels, wherein the principall powers 
of the minde {it we will beleeue he Arabians) are ,as for 
example, the imagination in the two formoſt, the reaſon in the 
middlemoſt, and the memorie in that which is hindermoſt: ob- 
ſerue moreouer his chriſtallike cleere looking glaſſe, his adii- 
rable net, which like to an intricate labyrinthis wouen of a million 
of ſinall arteries, interlaced and wrought one within another, in 
which the ſpirits are prepared and refined; the originall of finews, 
the ſiluer thred, and his incredible fecunditie in the bringing forth 
of ſine wes the chanels and water pipes, through which the excre- 
ments of the braine are purged. But and if thou will not be kept vp 
within this toyall pallace, come forth and thou ſhalt ſee in the 
forepart of the head theſe two bright ſnining Startes the two loo- 
king glaſſes of the Soule, as thoſe that ſhadow out vnto vs all the 
pom of the ſame: thou wilt admiretheir beautifull chriſtalline 
wmor, which is more cleere and pure, then any orientallpearles; 
the polliſhed and exquiſite garniſh of the coats, the marucilous 
— of the muſcles, but eſpecially of the —— — 
On the ſides thou ſhalt ſee the eares, which will no leſſe aſtoniſh 
thee: for is it not a wittie exploite of nature to cloſe vp in ſo ſmall 
a hole, a drumme hard laced, hauing on the hinder part two ſmall 
ſtrings, and three little bones, reſembling a forge, a hammer and a 
ſtirrop, three ſmall muſcles, and a labyrinth contayning the in- 
ward ayte; to indowes, tound. after the ſaſhion of an egge, one 
nerue, and one griſilie veſſell, which ſtretching it ſelfe —. 
of the mouth,cauſeth that goodly ſympathie or mutuall ſuffering, 
which is bet wixt the inſtruments of hearing and ſpeaking ? _ 
W 
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what wilt thou ſay to that little peece of fleſh which moueth it 
ſelfe a hundred thouſand waies, like vnto an Eele, I meane the 
tongue, which is che reucaler of all our conceits, the principall 


meſſenger ot the minde,which ſingeth as ſaiththe Apoltle)praiſe 
vnto his Creatour, and oſtentimes curſeth men, which ra vitherb, 
bendeth, thundreth, encourageth che generous minde to fight, 
which hath power to deſtroy and ouerturne moſt floriſhing Em- 
pytes, and to ſet them againe in their former ſtate, Tobe ſhort, 
O thou Atheiſt conſider at once, and all together (if thou be not 
dilpoled to take the paines with euety part by it ſelte) the beautie 
and maieſtie ſhining in fuch ſort in the face, as that it cauſeth all 
other living things to treinble threat: ſhalt thou not finde there- 
in ſome ſparkles,or rather I know not what bright beames of the 
Deitie? hal thou not therein alſofinde the markesand engrauen 
forme of the Creator? And hauing viewed the whole proportion 
of the {3me,ſhaltthou not, whether thou wilt or no, be conſiray- 
ned to ctie with the kingly Prophet: Thy hands O Lord haue fa · 
ſhioned me, Iwill magnifie thee as long as Iliue. How ſurpaſſing 
excellent then is the ſight, ſeeing that in acquainting ys with fo 
many wonderfull things, and ſuch diuerſitie of obiects, it leadeth 
vs as it were by the hand vnto the knowledge of God? © 
The ſecond poynt, declaring vnto vs the excellencie ofthe ſight, 
is the meanes of his operation, Which is altogether liuely-: for the 
ſight perſormeth his office at an inſt ant, and that in places fatre re- 
moued and diſtant, without mouing it ſelſe from place to place, I 
intend (to the end that euery one may know the perfection of this 
ſence) to compare the ſame, and make it like vnto the vnderſtan- 
ding. Even as the vnderſtanding part of the minde receiueth from. 
the imaginatiue the formes ot things naked and voide of ſub- 


and vndeiſtan- ſtance: even ſo the ſight is the ſubiect of formes without bodie, 
ding together. which the Philoſophers call intentionals. The vnderſtanding 


— 


comptebendeththe vniuerſall world, no place or roome in the vn- 

derſtanding taken vp, or any whit more peſteted thereby, it con- 

taineth amen. earth. without any maner of incumbrance 

from the one to the other ſo contained therein: the fight compre- 

hendeth alſo the Heauen, without admitting of any place there- 

to; the hugeſt mountaines in the world doe enter all at once, * 
55 t 
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chat yndiminiſhed through the apple of the eye, without any ma- 
ner of offence through ſtraitnes of entrance. The vnderſtanding 
iudgeth at one and the very fame time of two contrar ies, as of 
right and wrong. placeih them iadifferently in it ſelſe, attaineth to 
the knowledge of the one by the other, and bandeth them ynder 
one and the lame ſcience. The eye at one inſtant. receiueth and is 
occupied about blacke and white, and diſtinguiſheth them per- 
fectly, the knowledge of the one being no maner of impeachment 
to the knowledge of the other, being y whicifthe other ſences ate 
not capable of. For if a mi haue taſted any bitter thing, his kno wo- 
ledge to judge aright at y very ſame inſtant of that which i ſweet 
will fade, & deceiue him. The vnderſtanding in a moment whir- 
leth rouud about the world: the ſight likewiſe receiueth at one 
inſtance of time the x hole widenes of heauen, All the other ſen» 
ces doe moue by intercourſe of time. And this is the reaſon — 
men ſee the lightning, before they heare the thunder, althoug 
that neither of them bee made beforeor after other. The vnder- 
ſtanding is free of it own nature, and hath a will either to diſcourſe 
ornottodiſcourſe: The light in his function hath as it were a cer- 
taine kinde of libertie, which nature hath denied vnto the other 
ſences. The eares are alwaies opemſo as the noſe is allo, the sKinne 
isalwaies ſubiect vnto cold and heate and other the iniuries of the 
ayre: but the eyes haue eyelids which open aud ſhut when wee 
pn > wg turtherance or ſtaying of our fight, as belt ſhallpleaſe 
OUT ICIUCS, 1: N N 5 4 

The third thing which I haue to teftifie the excellence of the 
ſight is the certaint e ofthe function. For it is out of all doubt that 
this is the moſt infallible ſence, and that vhich leaſt deceiueth: 
according to that which me are x ont to ſay, hen they wil aſſu· 
redly auouch any thing, namely, that they ſee it with their owne 
eyes. And the be vſed amongſt men of olde time, is molt 
true, that it is better to haue a witnes which hath ſeene the thing, 
then ten v hichſpeake but by heareſay. Thaier the Mileſian Phi- 
loſopher ſaid, that there was az much difference betwixt fight and 
hearing; as betwixt true and falſe, The Prophets themſelues to 
confirme the trueth of their ies, called them bythe name 


of yißons, as being moſt true and mn y. che ex- 
8 C + 
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The thicd cellencie of the ſight appeateth in his particular obiect, which is 
proofe ofthe the moſt noble, common and beſtknowne of all others : Icall it 
exceliencieof the molt noble. hecauſe it i endo wed with the goodlieſt qualiric 
| t. thatis in che whole world (chat is to ſay) the light, which is of an 
heauenly off] priog,and which the Poets call the eldeſt daughter 
of God. I call it the commoneſt, becauſe indifferently it commu- 
nicatethit ſelfe vntoall. And I call it the beſt knowne of vs, in as 
much as all other naturall bodies do more or leſſe conſiſt of mixt 
colour: and for that᷑ there cannot be any part therof in the world, 
but that it will be attained and gotten by light, Let vs then ſay 
with Threphraſttus, that the ſight is as it were the forme and per- 
fection of inan: with the Stoikes, that the fight maketh vs to draw 
neere vnto the diuine nature: and with the Philoſopher «Anaxe-» 
goras,that it ſeemerh that we were borne onely to ſee. 


© Cnar, IIIL 


excellincie of the eye, the proper inflyu« 
ment of bebe, 


k the ſence of fight be wonderfill he mem- 


ber or inſtrument ſeruing for the ſame can 


Of the 
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ſure by this his miniſterie, neither doch it ſelfe ſee any thing of all 
that, which it cauſeth vs to ſee: Ihe eye, that pettie Sunne, in te- 
preſenting vnto vs whatſoeuer coloured bodies that there are, 
doth therewithall ſce aud acknowledge them all it ſelſe, yea ic 
pleaſantly delighteth it ſelfe therein together with the minde,and 
allo perceiveth the faſhion, greatnes, and diſtances of the things 
about which it is occupied, which no other of the infiruments of 
ſence can doe. Plato forthe honour he bare yntothis divine part, 
called it celeſtiall and heavenly, he beleeueth that the eye is all full 
of ſuch ſtraines and fire as the ſtarres haue,which ſhineth and bur- 
neth not. Orpheus called the eyes, the — Al of nature: The eyes are 


Heſſcbius, che doores for the Sunne to enter in by: Alexander the the loc king 
Peripatecian, the windowes of the mind, becauſe that by the eyes g; l. ſcs ot che 
we doe cleetely ſee what is in the ſame, we peatce into ihe deepe ide. 
thoughts thereof, and enter into che ptiuities of his ſecret cham- 

her. And as the face doth ſhadow out vnto vs theliuely and true 

image of the minde, ſo the eyes doe lay open vnto vs all the per- 

turbations of the ſame : the eyes doe admire, loue, and are full of 

luſt. In the eyes, thou mailt ſpie out loue and hatred, ſorrow and 
mirth,reſolution and timorouſnes compaſſion and mercileſnes, 

hope and deſpayre, health and ſicknes, liſe and death. Marke 1 

pray thee, how iu the feates of loue the eyes can craſiely flotter aj the pat. 
chee, how n of ſauour, craſtie, al- — of the 
luring, rowling, a enchaunting thee: in hatred how minde are to 
they Lohe fierce and — attempts, loſtie and conti- — gg 
nually gliſtering; in feare caſt done, and as it were ſet faſt in ,,. 
the head; in ioy, pleaſant and cleete; in penſiuenes, all heauie, 
mourufull and darke. To be ſhort, they be wholly given to follow 

the motions of the minde, they doe change — in a mo- 
ment, they doe alter and conforme elueʒ vnto it in ſuch ma- 
ner, as that Blemor the Arabian, and Syreneis the Phiſition of Cy- 
ptes, thought it no abſurditie to affirmie that the ſoule dwelt int 

eyes: and the common people thereabout, think ſo vntil this day, 

for in kiſſing the eyes they thinke they kiſſe the ſoule. 

Sec here thy ſelfe condemned, O (hameles findfault, and ytrer- Momus con- 
terly ouerthrowne in thine action, and delay not but come and demued. 
make condigne ſatisfaction, by honorably recompencing of na- 
22 5 E 2 ture, 
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ture, whom thou haſt ſo malicicuſly and falſely accuſed of follie, T7 
in the framing of mans bodie, for that ſhe did not ſet two in- 
does, next neighbours to the heart, through them to ſpie all tho 
paſſions of the latne, Cantt thou wiſh more goodly windou es 
then thele of the eyes? Doeſt thou not ſee therein as in a glaſſe, 
the molt hidden things of the mind? The poore man, at the barre 
doth he not rcade written in the eyes of his iudge his ſeutence ei- 
ther of condemnation ot abſolution ? There is (ſaich 7 brocritu) 
a broad trodden way betwixt the eye and the heart: a man can 
not ſo diſſemble the matter, but that ſuch will be the paſſion of 
the eye, as is the paſſion of the heart. It grieueth me that euer | 
ſhould finde ſo vaine ædiſcourſe, as ſhould containe the eger de- 
- fare of any man to haue the breaſt framed of chriltalline cleerenes, 
to the ead he might ſce what is withinthe heart, ſecing we are al- 
readie poſſeſſed of this round chriftalline humour within our: 
eycs,which caſterh forth moſt lively light, nuich like the glitte- 
ring beames comming from a ſhining glaſſe moued in the Sun. 
But if it may be granted me to mixe one dram of Phifickamongſt 
the large maſſe of theſe Philoſophicall and Poetic all ſentences, l 
dare auouch chat in the eyes wee perceiue and diſcerne, the whole 
That the eyes eſtate of the health of the bodie. Hippocrates that ſacted Oracle 
doe ſhew the Of Greece (which all the worldas yet euen to this day hath in ſin - 
whole eſtate of gulat reverence and rare admiration ) hath obſerued the ſame ve- 
mans healih. ry well in his Epideinickes, and in his treatiſe of Prognoſtications 
he commandeth che Phiſit ion, when he goeth to ſee the ſicke pats 
tie, to behold and looke well vpon the face, but chiefly vpon che 
eyes, becauſe that in thã as in a glaſſe, is eafily eſpied the ſſrength 
or weaknes of the animal powerꝭ t iſ the eye be cleere andbright, 
it makethys well to hope: but and iſ it bee darke, withered, and 
clowdie,it preſageth death. alen calleth the eye a diuine mẽber, 
& that part oſcuety liuing thing which moſt reſembleth the dun, 
andhetewithall doth ſo highlye ſteeme of it, as that he verely be · 
leeueththat the braine was made oncly for the eyes. The Lawyers 
doe hold it as a Maxime, that a blind man cannot pleador handle 
a caſe well, becauſe he cannot ſee the maieſſie of the ludge. Ari- 
flotle that light of nature, in his ſecond booke of the generation of 


Luing things,ſayth, that ftom the eyes men take intallible _ 
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of ſruitfulnes, as, if in dropping ſome bitter water into a womans 
eye, ſhe by and by ſeele the talle thereof ypon her tongue, it is a 
ſigne of her aptnes to conceiue, The eyes(ſayththe ſame Philoſo 
pher) are full of ſpirit and ſeede: and this is the reaſon, why in 
new married perſons, they bee ſo much the leſſer and as it were 
languiſhing. But what neede I to alleadge ſo many proofes con- 
cerning the excellencie oftheſe tv o Sunnes, ſeeing that nature het 
ſelle doch ſufficiently demonſtrate the fame vnto vs? Let vsreade ute cue 
in the booke of nature, and ſee how carefull he hath been to pres ſor the preter. 
ſerue che eyes, as her moſt deate and truſtie meſſengers : let vs ad-- uation uf the 
mire the arte and skill ſhe bath vſed in working their ſafetie and eyes. 
deſence, wee ſhall finde her pot to haue forgotten or leſt out any 
thing, but ſo to haue beſtirred her ſelſe, as thoſe men which haue à The ſortinca- 
purpoſe to fortifica place, and make it impregnable. Firſt ſhe hath tions ſerving 
lodged them, as in a bottome or little valley, that ſo they might forthe ſaſeue 
not be ſubic& to the aſſaulis of manifold dangers and hurts: and ot ie 5&; 
to the end that nothing might commaund this little valley, ſhe. 
hath raiſcd vp ſoure notable bulwarkes all fortified with bones, 
as hard as any (tone, whichia ſuch ſort doe ſwell and bunch out, 
as thoughtbey were little hillockes made to teceiue the blowes, 
and beareoft the violence ofeuery enemy that mięht aſſaile them. 
Aboue them is the brow bone, vnderneath them Ge cheek bone: 
on the right and left hand the two corners, the one of them ſome- 
what greater then the other, and is that which is next the noſe; the 
lefler one being that which is ſec right ouer again it. And for as 
much as che forepart of this place lay wide open without any co- 
uer,(tor ſeate that the prince commanding the ſame (u hich is the 
eye ſhould be ouertaken ox offended ith too much winde, cold 
or ſmoke) nature hath made as it wete a draw - bridge, to be pul- 
led vp and let done as the gouernour ſhall commaund, and this 
is the eye lid, which openeth and ſhutteth as beſt pleaſeth vs. The 
chaines by which this bridge is drawne & let fall, ate the muſcles, 
the inſtruments of voluntary motion. It appeareth then plainly e. 
nough, by this great care which nature hath tor the preſeruation 
and defence of the eyes, how excellent they are, and therewithall 
wetnue our leſſon taught ys, ho careſull we ought to bee for the 


preſecuation thereof. 
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Cuay. V. 
Of the compoſition of the eye : in generall. 


FEW Ecing ir is now time to lay open the $kilfull 
workmanſhip of theſe bright ſtarres appea- 
ing and riſing together, I purpoſe to deſctibe 
chem in ſuch huely ſort and perfect maner,as 
550 pros —— ſuch as are borne 
b onely to carpe (it ) will content and 
bold 2 farishied ther with all, letting 
paſſe all thoſe notable obiections and queſtions, which might bee 
made about the parts of the eye, for that I haue at large handled 
them in the fourth booke of my Anatomicall workes, And euen as 
Coſmographers and thoſe which trauailing applie themſelues cu- 
riouſly to obſetue and marke things do firſt inquire of the names 
of the prouinces, view and conſider the ſituation, beauty, largenes, 
ſtrength and entrances of cities,together with whatſoeucrels may 
be ſcene without, before they enter into them: ſo will I deſcribe 
the forme, ſituation, fortreſles, largenes, vſe, and number of the 
eyes, with whatſoeuer els may bee marked in generall, before 1 
enter into any particular ſearch of the particular and pettie parts 
of the ſame. 

The Grecians call the eyes ecauſe they make vs ſee,and 
the Poets affirme that they are the children of the Nymph Thea. 
The Hebrewes haue called them by the name of Hgb, to put vs 
in minde from whence we ſprung,asalſoto teach vs, that our eyes 
mult ſerue ys to behold the things which are high. The Latines 
call them Ocx/i, becauſe they are as it were hidden and inc loſed 
within a hollow valley. 

The ſhape and figure of the eye is round, but noteuery way: 
for it is ſome x hat long and ſteeple faſhioned, bauing his founda- 
tion out watd, and his top in ward towards the finew of fight, This 
figure was molt agreeable vnto it, to the end it might containe 
much, moue nimbly, and free it ſelſe of offered iniuries, Ihe Ma- 
thematic iaus doe maintaine, that the ſphericall figure is of * 

er 


? 
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ther moſt apt to containe much: and Opbibhalmiſtu do confident- 
ly affirme, that if the eye had not been round, it could never haue 
comprehended the hugenes of great bodies neither yet could euer 
haue ſeene at one time many obiects, bec auſe that no man can ſee. 
but by a direct line. On what fide ſoeuer then that the eye turneth 
it ſelſe many lines doe offer themſelues at once to the apple of the 
eye which is round: but this could not by any meanes come to 

fe if it were flat or foureſquare. This circular ſhape doth alſo 
— the eye, that it may moue the more nimbly and eaſily, he- 
ther it bee vp ward ot downwardjto the right hand, or to the letr, 
ot circularly : for ſphericall bodies doe moue as it were of them - 
ſelues, being Qnyed: and reſting onely ypona narrow poynt. And 
I conceive this roundnesnot to bee vnprofitable ſor the defence 
of the eye: for amonglt all the ſorts of figures the ſphericall or 
round figure is the ,and wi the aſſaults of out- 
ward hurts and harmes, becauſe it is All alike, and hath no vneue- 
nes in it: therein a man ſhall neither finde comer nor 
which may worke the ruine and diſſolution ofthe ſame, The eyes 
are —.— high in the body, in the forepart 


were in av 
that nothing may aſſaile vs at ynwares: they ſerue the creature for 
ſpies and watches, and are oftentimes P bares in the holie 


ig time permit- 
ted the watch, to ſtand with their backs or blind ſides toward the 
enemie. Such as write of Anatomie, ſay, that it was neceſſary to 


ace the eyes forward : for that the ſighe had great need ofa verie 

and matrowiſh ſine w, that by it vn there might 
great ſtore of ſpirits bee brought vnto the eyes : and char ſuch ſi- 
newes cannot poſſibly bee found to put forth back ward, ſeeing 
that way there is none that ſ ſelues, but ſuch as are too 


thereof, and as it The ſiuation 
. Vpon high, to diſcouer from a farre, and to keepe ol the eye 
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The cauſe why 
they be ſet in a 
hollow place. 


Ihe ſubſtance 
of the eye. 


The vſe. 
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24 T, the extellencie of the ſicht, 
but having afterward obſerued, that all the nerues doe riſe from 
the hinder part of the braine, and having ſeene the optickes to iiſe 
allo from thence as well as the reſt, I was enforced to chaunge 
mine opinion, Finally, the eyes are faſtned within a little hollow 
pit (whichthe common people call a collet) for their better ſafe. 
tie, and to pteuent the prodigall expence of ſpirits. This little val - 
ley is fortified and entrenched on euery ſide, either with the brow 
bone, or with the done oſ the noſe, or the cheeke · bone, all which 
are raiſed round about the ſame in maner of little hillockes: and 
and fot that the forepart was without any thing to couer it, nature 
hath ſhut it in with a lid, whichopenertb and ſhutteth at our plea- 
ſure, for feate that the eye ſhould bee corrupted and turned from 
his natute, eithet by the offence of too much light; or leaſt that 
it being al waies open, his ſpirits ſhould ſpend and quite vaniſh a- 
way; ot leaſt in ſleeping, it might bee hurt by out ward cauſes. 
To which cauſes I will yet adde one other of mine owne, which 
is, that if the eye ſhould neuer ſhut, and thereby the ſpitits vnceſ- 
ſantly be gaz ing vpon the light. it would come to paſſe that they 
would bee vnable to withdraw themſelues ſo ſpeedily into their 
center, and our ſleepe would neuet be fo peaceable Ge the Phi- 
loſophers are of opinion, that ſleepe is cauſed by the retraction of 
the fi intotheirſecret and inner roomes, 

The nature of the eye, which men call in anatomicall tearmes 
the ſubllance of the eye, is altogether ſoft, bright and ſhining 
cleere, thicke and wateriſh ; ſoft;that ſo it may readily admit and 
receiue the formes of things: ſhining and through cleere, that ſo 
the light may pearce it through; as allo that thereby the inſfru- 


ment may haue ſome — —— ie with his obiect: thic ke, to 
the end 4 his obiects may ,Wherin the better to reſt them- 
ſelues. Now it is the water alone, that can haue all theſe proper · 
ties: whereuponitcommeth to paſſe that the eye is of a watcriſh 
ſubll ance, and not of a fierie ſubſtance, as Plato ſayd: which thing 
Iſhall handle mote largely in the ic. chaptet. ICE } 
The vyſe of the eye is double: the one isto ſerue as a guide and 
watch to diſcouer whatſoever night annoy, aud this is common 


to all liuing creatures: the other is to man alone, being. to 
teach him — by the things that arcyibble, 
60 "2 do 
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to perſec his vnderſtanding, and thirdly to conſummate his 
ines: for by the fight man is made partaker of the beautie of te 
by which meanes his anding part is much beauti- 
fied and inciched, and he himſelſe made as it were like vuto his 
Creator 


The eyes are two, and that becauſe of the excellencie and ne- The number. 


ceſsitie of this ſence, that thereby the one might ſerue,ifthat the 
other were either diſeaſed or vtterly loſt. They be alſo two in te- 
ſpect of the better perfeRing of the ſight, for by that meanes a 
man may ſee many things at once: for if that man had but one 
eye, and that placed in the middeſt of the forehead, as the Poets 
faine ofthe Cyclops, wee ſhould onely ſee the things right afore 
vs, and not thoſe which ſhould be on either ſide, Theſe two eyes, 


alchough they beefarre enough ſeparated the one from the other, That they 
haue —— — doe ſo well agree the one wich the not moue the 
other in their actions, as that the one of them cannot moue wich- dne without 


out, or otherwiſe then the other: for it is not in our abilitie, to 
looke vp withthe one and downe with the other, or els to ſtir the 


one and hold the other (ill, Aruiſtotie imputeth this to the con- Anſtotle his 
junction of che ſine wes of fight, and is perſwaded that the eyes crror. 


doe moue together, becauſe iheyhaue the originall and principal 
cauſe of their motion, which is found to be in the — 
the ſinew of fight : common. But this worthie man deceiueth 
hunſelſ in this, as he is ouettaken almoſt in al other ,Where« 
in he hath to doe concerning Anatomie. The nerue optick med- 
leth not at all with the motion of the eye, it onely bri the 
ſpirit of ſight: for being ſtopped in the diſeaſe called Guta Sere- 
na, the fight is quite 2 yet the motion thereof abideth ſtil. 
It behoucth vs therefore to attribute the cauſe thereofgro the end 
and perfection of this ſence. The eyes muſt that 
ſo the obiects thereof may not ſeeme double, For it wee could 
looke vp with the one and downe with the other, at one and the 
ſame time, this ſence which is the worthieſt of all the reſt, ſhould 
euetmore delude it ſelfe and become molt im , in as much 
as euery ſingle thing that it ſnuld behold, would appeare double: 
the proofe w may eaſily be had, if wich thy finger thou force 
te onggfihine eyes either higher or lower then the other, 


The 


Their tempe- 
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The temperature oſthe eye is cold and moiſt. It feeleth moſt ex- 
quiſuely,a nd hath a merueilous tellow-luffering with the braine. 
Man alone hath his eyes of ſundry colours: and this varietie 


The colours of commeth either of the humors,or of the grape. coloured coate,or 


che eyes. 


A briefe re- 
hearfall of the 
parts of the 


eye. 


n 


of the ſpirits. The variation by humors, is becauſe they alter three 
waies, as either in their ſituation and placing in the eye, Which is 
ſometime more dec pe and inward, and ſometimes more ſuperfi- 
ciall and out ward; or elſe in their ſubſtance, as that which may be 
groſſe ot ſubtile, cleere or dim: or laſtly in their quantitie. if he 
chriſtalline humor be very bright, cleere and ſubrile, if alſo it be 
large, and placed forward in the eye, the eye will ſeeme fierie and 
ſparkeling; if contrariwiſe it be duskiſh, groſſe, and ſer very much 
in wwardly, the eye will ſhew blacke or browne: the grape · like tu - 
nicle, being oftentimes of diuetſe colours, is alſo a cauſe of this 
varietie, and the ſpirits doe not a little further and ſerue to pro- 


cure the ſame. 


Cup. VI. 


Ave reicular de ſcription of all:the parts of | the E t, and 
1 of the ſexe muſcles of the ſame, 4 


EY. differing one from another, and 
et fo decently —— , and incorporated one 
—T  withanother,asthatallthe wit of man is not able 
to blame the ſame, either of want or wrpluſſage? I purpoſe to 
deſcribe one after another, and that in ſuch order, as is to be obſer- 
ued, if ohe ſhould goe about to diſſect or anatomiſe the ſame, 
The eye then is framed of ſixe fleſhie ſttings, which men call 
muſcles, and theſe cauſe it to moue vpward, do vne ward, to the 
right fide, to the leſt, and circularlie, of ſixe coates or tunicles, 
which wrap all the parts together, nouriſhing and contayning 
the humors euery one of them, within their owne precincts and 
bounds; of three humors,all cleere and thorough Kan 32 
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and the meanes to preſerut it. 27 
doe receive, alter and keepe all the obiects of ſight; of two ſi- 
newes which conuey the animall ſpirit, the one ſeruing the Hghe, 
and is therefore called the nerue opticke, the other ſeruing for the 
motion of the eye, of many {mall veynes which ſerue for victua- 
lers; and of as many arteries to prolong thelife thereof; of much 
far, by his ſlipperines to make it nimble, and of two little glan - 
duies or kernels, which keepe it moiſt and freſh, leaſt by his con- 
tinuall motion it might be ouer heat, and ſo over drie. 


The muſcles were of neceſſnie provided and giuen to the eye, The deſcipt- 
that ſo it might move on euety fide : for if the eye ſtoode faſt, and on of the muſ- 
immoueable, we ſhould be conſtrained to turne our head and cl< 


necke (being all of one peece) for to ſee: but by theſe muſcles it 
now moueth it ſelfe with ſuch {wiftnes and nimblenes, without 
ſtirring of the head, as is almoſt incredible, and this is the cauſe 


why they are tearmed of the Poet rolling, The muſcles of the eye The foure 
are onely ſixe, foure direct or ſtreight, and two oblique or crooked ſtreight muſ- 


ones; the direct ſerue for dire& motion, as the firſt of them draw. . 
eth the eye vp, the ſecond dove, the third towards the noſe, and 


the fourth from the noſe. The olde writers being groſlie conceited h e 
in matters of Anatomie, haue thought that theſe foure muſcles the olde wii 


ſprung from within, fromthe membrane called Dara mater, but ter. 
they were ſoulie deceiued, for ſo they ought not, and much leſſe 
could they, They ought not, becauſe the ſaid membrane is a ve- 
ry ſenſible part, and couereththe finewes of ſight, in ſuch maner, 
as that the muſcles performing their offices, and moving backe- 
ward toward their roote and originall, ſhould preſſe the finew, 
hinder the paſſage that ſhouldbe at libertie, forthe ſpirit to paſſe 
through, and for the exquiſite ſenſiblenes that is in Dura mater, 
their motion ſhould be al waies ioyned with much paine. They 
cannot tiſe from thence, becauſe theit ſoundation and ſtay would 
not be firme and faſt enough, their piller would haue Len to 
weake, for it is a poynt of neceſſitie, that the drawing part ſhould 
euer be ſtronger thenthar which is drawn, We muſttherefore be- 
leeue and hold, that theſe foure muſcles doe take their begininng 
from within the collet, from ſome part of the bone, called Sphe- 


neider, and holding diuerſe courſes, doe fallen theniſelues _ 
F 2 
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28 | Of the excellencie of theſiobt, 
The two ob · the white coate: the two other muſcles called oblique, doe ſtirre 


lique muſcles. the eye in his oblique, and as it were circular motion, the one a- 
2 other below,alwaies outwardly, and neuer in ward- 
ly, becauſe the eye hath nothing within to beholdo or looke vpon. 

The amorous The firſt ofthe obliques ſpringeth from the place of the foure di- 

pulicy. rect ones, and as it commeth neere vnto the great corner, it ma- 
keth a round and white ſtring, xhich paſſing through a little pipe 
ot cartilagenous ring in forme of 2 maketh a ſemicircular 
motion, and ioſerteth it.ſelfe in oblique maner into the mein- 
brane couiunctue, or white coate before ſpoken of. This skilfull 
peece of worke hath laine ſecret vntill this age, wherein an ingeni- 
ous Anatomiſt, named Fallepins, hath detected the ſame, The o- 

Peaſant deui. ther ſptingeth from the great corner, and faſtneth it ſelfe in the 

ied names ho little, — the eye in oblique Aw: — — the eare = 

everyone of vill giue for ſport ſake,ynto mulcle his proper name, and ſo 

— — that whith — — {hall be called proude and 

2 haughtie ; and that which moueth it downeward, humble and 
lowly : that which mouethit toward the noſe, reader, or drinker, 
becauſe in reading or drinking, we turne our eyes toward our 
noſe : the fourth which moueth the eye toward the leſſe corner, 
diſdainefull or angrie, forthat itmaketh vs looke awrie: the two 
oblique or circular ones ſhall be called rowling and amarous, be- 
cauſe they make the eye to mouepriuilie, and to caſt out wanton 

Theerrorof glaunces. All Anatomiſts doe adde a ſeuench muſcle, which 

the old writers, ſhould couer the nerue opticke, keepe it firme, and ſtay the eye 

— 5 that it got not out of his place: but they are deceiued, fot there is 

— no ſuch found, but in fourefooted beaſts, which haue their eyes ſo 
much haygn downe toward the earth; but man ordinarilie ca- 
rying his face lifted yp to Heauen, had not neede of any ſuch, 
Some there be which thinke this muſcle to be as neceſſarie for 
men as beaſts, to the making of a ſetled and direct motion, and 
ſuch as ſhould reſemble the muſicall teſt, as alſo to keepe the eye 
ſtaied and ſtedfaſt, vhen we doe earneſtlie behold any tbing : but 
Iaſſure you, that ſuch direct and bent motion is made, when all 
the ſixe muſcles together indifferently doe ſtretch their fibres, as 
in likc ſott, when they ſlacke themſelues, the eye ſtandeth not ſtill 

| but 
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and the meanei to preſerue it. 29 


but moueth inceſſantly. If theſe aſſertions doe not ſatisſie them, 
then let them ſhew me this ſeuenth muſcle, that I may beholde it 
wich mine eye, and I will beleeue them. 


CAT. VII. 
Of the ſixe coates of the eye: 
e eye being chriſtallike cleere, and of a wateriſh 
l lubſtance within, required neceſſarilie, ſome ſtaying 


EN PAY holde by bodies more ſtable and ſiedfaſt, for ober- 
wviſe the humours would tumble as ſtotme-beaten 


this miſchiefe,hath framed certaine little filmes or skins (whic 
are called of ſome tunicles or coates) which vnite and to- 
getherthe whole eye, cauſe the ſeuerall humors to abide within 
their proper bounds, and there with all, conuey their nouriſnment 
vnto them. The certaine number of theſe tunicles is not through- 
ly concluded of : for ſome make moe, and ſome fewer. Hippocra - 
tes doth acknowledge but foure, Galen hath obſerued fiue, and 
the Anatomiſts of our time make vp the number of nine. As for 
my ſelſe, bauing with all carefulnes peruſed the leaues of this 
booke of nature, I cannot finde any more then fixe , which are, 
the white, the hornie, the grape · like, cobweblike ner-like and 
glaſſie coate. For whereas ſome doe count of one that ſhould be 
like vnto the eye · bries; it is nothing elſe but an appendant part of 
the vitreous: as that which they call the hard coate, is a parcell of 
the hornie. As concerning the ninth, which is made of the endes 
of the muſcles, there is no ſhe of reaſon, why it ſnould be called 
a tunicle proper to the eye. For if this were graunted, it would al · 
fo follow, that the common membrane which couereth the 
muſcles of the eye, ſnould be graced with the ſame priuiledge. 


The firſt therefore and largeſt of all the reſt, is called the white That the 


ſhips, neuer being at reſt, Theretorenature to —— —„— 


That there are 
but fiue tuni- 
cles ot coats. 


white 


coate,orthe white of the cye,or otherwiſe the coniunAiue mens tunicle is the 


brane : I ſay nothing in this place ot the greeke and latine names, fuft, 


for that a man may ice them in mine Anatomie. This tunicle is ve · 


ry ſtrong andriſerh from the edges of Pcricranium : it compaſſeth 
FS |. * 
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go | Oftheexcellencie of the ſight, 
not the 225 about, or euery where : for it endeth at the cir- 
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cle called i, by reaſon of the varietie of the colours thereof. l 
The threefold conſeſſe that there are three yſes of this coate. The firſt whereof 
vie ol the lame is, that it letteth all annoyance which might happen to the eye, by 
the hardnes of the bones about it. The ſecond, to hold the eye 
firme, leaſt that either by ſome maner of exceſſe, or els ſome ouer 
violent motion, it ſhould fall out of his place. Ihe thitd andlaſt, 
is to ſtand faſt ynto al the fixe muſcles, as whereupon they ſhould 
not faile to finde ſure footing, | 
" "9 VOWN The ſecond membrane is called {prnea,or hornie, bec auſe it is 
membtanc· cleere & poliſhed, as the hornes of lanternes be:or becauſe it ma 
be diuided into many little skins or thinne membranes: it is aſs 
called hard, becauſe of his hardnes, and for that it commeth from 
the thicke membrane compaſsiog the braine,called Dara mater. 
The ſubſtance thereof is thicke, for the better withltanding of 
outward miuries: it is alſo tranſparent ot through cleere, that 
thereby the light may quickly paſſe through it: it is ſmooth, 
liſhed and — 2 . that ſeruing as a glalleor 
ſpectacle vnto the chriſtiallme humout, it would haue made euery 
thing which wee ſhould haue looked vpon, to haue been of the 
ſame colour with it ſelfe, if it had been of any colour at all: this is 
alſo the cauſe, hy there ate not any veines or arteries to bee ſcene 
in it. But if it happen that this skinne grow white, as ſometimes 
it doth through vlcers in the ſame, or hy hauing been ſcorched by 
ſome hot thing, (in ſuch ſort as the Turkes vſe them which will ſee 
Mahomet his ſepulcher) the fight is loſt, the glaſſe being darkned. 
The threefol4 This tunicle ſerueth for three purpoſes. For firit it ſerueth to de- 
vic of this coat, fend the humours : ſecondly, to compaſſe and keepe them in: and 
thirdly,to bee in ſtead of a ſpectacle vnto the chriſtalline hu- 
mour. 
The grapelike  Thethird tunicle is called Yea, being like vntothe skinne of a 
coate. blacke grape: it is alſo called Cheroidet, becauſe it containeth all 
the veſſels which ſerue for the nouriſhing of the other coates: or 
becauſe it commeth from the chin and tender skin compaſsing 
the braine called Pia mater, whichis of Galen oftentimes called 
Choroides. | 
This skinne compaſſeth the eye round about, except before 


onely, 


— 


and the meanes to pre ſerue it. 31 
onely, here being bored through, it maketh a little round hole, 
whichis called the apple, and is the principall window of the eye, 
which being ſhut in by chataracts, cauſethys to liue in continuall 
darknes : and this is the onely coate that js partie · coloured. On 
the fore ſide it is as it were blacke, thereby to hold together the 
forme ofobiects: on the innermoſt or hinder ſide it is blew,greene, 
and of many other colours, thereby to refreſh the chtiſtalline hu- 
mour when it is wearied. This skinne dothnotable good ſeruice 
to the chriſtalline humour, and other parts ofthe eye. For firlt it is The offices of 
the meanesto hinder that the hardnes of the hornie membrane Vuca. 
ſhould not hurt the chriſtall: then it refreſheth the ſame with the 
yvarictic of his colours: thirdly, itkeepeth together and hemmeth 
in the ſpirits, which otherwiſe would ſpend and diſperſe t 
ſelues abroad: and laſtly, doth ſtote with nouriſhment, the hornie 
and netlike membranes as alſo the humouts: and this is the cauſe 
why natuie hath made it ſoft and full of veſſels. 

The fourth membrane is called «Aranordes, becauſe it is very he cobch- 
fine, and reſembleth the ciper web, or threeds which the Spider lice coare, 
draweth out with her feete: it couereth and lyeth cloſe vnto the 
chriſtalline humour, and ſeruethto vnite and retaine the formes of 
things, as the lead doth in looking glaſſes. 

The fiſt is the netlike tunie le, ouercaſt with a million of little he netlike 
threeds, aſter the faſnion of a net. It groweth from the ſofteſt part coate. 
of the ſine w of fight, which naturally is giuen to dilate and widen 
it ſelfe: and this is the cauſe why when it is caſt into water, one 
ſhall perceive it to be all white, ſoſt, and as it were marrowlike. 

The vſe thereof is to conuey the inward light, which is the animall The vſe thae- 
ſpirit, vnto the chtiſtalline humour, and to carrie backe againe of. 
wharſoeuer receiued formes firſt vnto the nerue optick, and from 

thence to the braine to iudge thereof. 

The laſt is called the vitreous or glaſsie tunicle, becauſe it eo - The glaſſie 
uereth and containeth the glaſsie humour. The learned of ancient tunicle. 
time haue not knowneit. There is to be ſeene in the midſt there- 
of a round circle like vnto the eyebtie: I ſuppoſe it to be a num- 
ber of ſmall veines, which conuey blood vnto the ſaid vitreous hu- 
mour, that there being laboured, it may be made white and fit for 
the chriſtalline humour. FFT: 


The excellency 


of the chriital- F 


lac humour. 


That all che 
parts of the eye 
ate ſcruants to 


the chriſtalline. 
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ſpeede M hatſoeuer hath been ſeene: The mulcles are his loftic 


before it, I meane che wateriſn humour. All the Anatomiſts agree 
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enerally of the three humonrs of the eyes : but more ſpecialh o 
8 4 4 and excellencie of the chriſtalline —.— Ad 


TSF thus all vailes,ſhadowes and couert being taken 
way, it is now time to make a plaine and open 
A ſhew of the moſt precious jewell of the eye, that 

N rich diamond, that beauritull chtiſtall, which is of 

— more worth then all the peatles of the Eaſt. This is 
that icelike humour , which is the principall inſtrument of the 
ſight, che ſoule ofthe eye,the inward ſpectacle: this is that humour 
which alone is altered by colours, & receiueth whatſoever formes 
of the things that are to be ſeene. This is that chriſtalline humour, 
whichinmore hardie wiſe then Hercules, dares to encounter two 
at once, namely, the outward and inward light. This is that onely 
chriſtalline humour, vchich all the other parts of the eye acknow- 
ledge their ſoueraigne, and themſelues ce vaſſals thereof: for the 
hornie tunicle doth the office ofa glaſſe vnto it: the apple, the of- 
fice of a window : the grapelike coate is as a fayre flowring gat- 
den, to cheare and reioyce the ſame after — rh labour: the 
cobweblike coate ſerueth as lead toretaine ſuch formes as ate of- 
fered: the wateriſh humour as a warlike foreward, to intercept 
and breake off the firit charge ofthe obiects thereof, aſſaying all 
vpon the ſudden, and with headlong violence to make breach and 
entrance; The vitreous humour is his cooke, dreſsing and ſetting 
forth in molt fit ſort his daily 9 25 The nerue —— of his 
ordinary meſſengers, carrying from the braine thereto, comman- 
dement and power to ſee, and conueying backe againe with all 


ſicedesand couragious courſers, whereupon being mounted it 
aduancethir ſelte aloft, caſteth it ſelfe alow, turneth it ſelfe on the 
right and left hand: and _ euery ſuch ſort, as ſcemeth beſt 
vnto it ſelfe. In briefe, this is the principall part of the eye,which 
Iintend to deſcribe, when I ſhall haue ſhewed you that which is 
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andthe meanes to preſerue it. 33 
that there are three humouts in the eyes: the watcriſh, the chri- Tue Jeferiprig, 
ſtalline, and the glaſsie, The wareriſh, called alſo the white hu · of the watetill 
mour,haththis name, becauſe it is ofthe conſiſtence of watet and bumour, 
is (as it were) like ynto the white of an egge. Nature hath placed why the wa. 
it before the chriftallige to be in ſtead of a rampiet, to the end it ic humour i 
might not be hurt by the hardnes of the membranes,and that the — 
firtt and fierce aſſaults of obiects, might bee ſomewhar rebated: 
and in ſuch maner,as that it may ſeeme tobe an in ward meane to 
conuey the formes of obiects vntothe chriſtalline humour. And 
looke how the lungs vndertaketh the firſt encounter of the ayre, 
and maketh it true fauourite vnto the heart: euen ſo the wateriſh 
humour altereth the light which conumerh from withour,and re- 
concileth it to that which is within, I his humour ſeructh allo to 
water the chriſtalline and to keepe it moyſt: for being drieit can 
not adinit the ſormes of things, It manageth alſo the ſpirits, which 
otherwiſe of their owne nature would alwaies be mounting aloft 
and wandring abroade, and will not ſuffer them in ſuch fort to 
ſpend — being ſer before them as a barte to keepe them 
in. It alſo keepeth aſunder the grapelike coate and the chriſtalline 
humour, and ſtretcheth foorth and filleth continually the hornie 
membrane, that ſo by the withering and ſhrinking thereof the 
ſight may not bee loſt. This — loving all theſe goodly vers That the wa⸗ 
tues: it is not very like that it ſhould bee an excrementof the chri- tie humour 
ſlalline humout, as Auuctu the prince of Arabia for Phiſicke hath ic a part of the 
ſeemed to affitme. And lam fo farre from being of his minde, as Ie. 
that I take itfor a ſpernaticke part, not yeelding any thing in title 
of elderſhip vnto the chriſtalline, as hauing over. and his 
limited proportion or permanent quantitic, his conſtant abiding 
place, and his double partition- wall of two membranes, keeping 
it and the chriſtalline aſundet: whereunto may bee added, that 
(contrary to the nature of an excrement) if it be once loſt or ſpilt, 
it can neuer be recouered agame, but cauſeth vs to loſe out Gohe, 

The next in ſequence is the chriſtalline humour, which is The deſcriptid 
bright aad icelike, as is the chriſtall whichis pure and well pol of the chuiſtal- 
liſhed. This is the ſtoele- glaſſe ofthe minde,by which it lookerh lac. 
vpon the formes and faces of things, and combineth the lights 
which before were ſcucrall and aſunder. Some men are of iudge- 
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The ſubſtance ſubſtance thereof is wateriſh,but it tunneth not abroad as the o- 


Why the chri- to be of the ſame colour. Here we cannot but wonder at the 

ſtalline humor uidentnes of nature,which would not haue this chriſtalline to be 
is not noumſh· nouriſhed with blood, as all the other parts of the bodit are, for 
cd with blood. feate that the blood ſhould make it red, but for the better aſſu- 


His ſituation, Vpon a poynt. It is placed in the middeſt ofthe eye, as in his cen- 
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11 Of the excellencieof thefiebr; 
ment, chat the invention and vſe of ſpectacles wasrakenfrom the 
chriſtalline humour, becauſe that if it be laid vpon a written pa- 
per, it cauſeth the letters to ſhew twice fo great as they are. The 


thers doe; it is faſter and more ſolide, to the end that the formes 
of obiects, may ſettle theimſelues therein; it is alſo through -· cleere, 
and full of light, to the end it may haue ſome correſpondencie 
with his obiect, which is lightſome; it is of no colour, that fo it 
may receiue all maner of colours the more indifferently: for it 
the chriſtalline humour ſhould be tainted either with greene, or 

red, ot yellow, all the obiects thereof would appeare and ſeeme 


rance hath dedicated vnto it the vitreous humour, to turne his nu- 
triment into a white colour, and play the part of a cooke, ac cor- 
ding as the needethereot ſhould require. The ſhape is round, 
and yet not altogether and exactly ſphericall, bur ſomewhart flat 
on the two ſides as is a fetch, ot the end ofa peſtell: and this is the 
reaſon why the Grecians haue called it pwuidy ww . I con- 
ceiue that it was thus chat ſo it might abide more firme, 
and not to be thtuſt out of his place vpon euety violent motion of 
the eye. For ſuch things as be ex quiitelyround, doe moue (as it 
were) of themſelues, and haue no ſtay, reſt ing themſelues but 


ter, to the end it may equally and indifferently interta ne and ad- 
mit of both the lights. On the hinder part it is vnderlaid wich 

the vitreous humour, and ſermeth (as it were )to ſu imme 
the top of the fame : on the forepart it hath the wateriſh humour, 
and round about it is wrapped in his proper coate called ¶Ara- 

noides. | 

The third and laſt humour is called glaſsie, becuuſe it reſem- 
bleth in colour and conſiſtence the 1mouken glaſſe. The chiefe 
vſe thereof is to nouriſhment ſor the cht iſtalline humour, 
not that — — ſhould feede vpon it owne ſub- 
ſtance, as Awices hath thought. For ome part is neuer noutiſhed 
or 
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it fed ofthe ſubſtance of another : but this doth blanch ot turne 
white the blood, and ſerue for cooke to the chriſtalline. It preſer- 
ucth alſo the chriſtalline from all annoyance that mi happen by 
the hardnes of the membranes, and keeperh in the {pi 

The quantitie thereof is in greater abundance then any of the 
reſt: it is clothed with his owne coate, which is more then the an- 
cient learned in this ptoſeſaion did euer attaine vnto to know. 


Cua?, IX. 


Of the ſmewes,veines,arteries,and other 
parts of rhe eye. 


ere are as yet remaining vntouched, though neceſ- The ſinew of 

WM — —— paite ot nerues, and cer- light, 
unc other ſinall arteries, The firſtpaire is called op- pom whence 

cke, and it bringeth the animall ſpirit and inward it ſptingeth. 
light vnto the chriſtalline humour. This paire ſprin- 

geth not from the firſt ventricle of the braine, as the Arabians 


nould haue it, neither yetfrom out of the midſt ofthe lowelt pare 


ofthe braine, as the Grecians haue perſwaded themſelues, and as 
all Anatomiſts of our time doe as yet beleeue; but from the hin» 
det part of the braine, where the great and little braine doe ioyue 
DER ——— —.ẽê— 
auſe I haue often ſeene it. The optic comming x 
from the hinder part, and hauing finiſhed more then halſe his — 
coutſe, in corporateth it ſelfe the one withthe other, and ſo becom - doc go uno 
ng one vnto another only, as the cõmon fort on. 
doth thinke,. much dect onely touching one another, as the mullet 
doch che milſtone , but (as hach been ſayd before ) they doe in ſuch 
ſort incorporate themſelues the one wich the other, as that no man 
is able by any cunving skill to ſeparate them. This incorporation hie fiſt tea- 
was needfull for that they being very ſoſt, and hauing ſuch a large ton. 
peece of ground totrauetſe, might haue bended and becomming 
crooked, could neuer haue carried directly forward their ſpirit, if 
they had not by this their combination, one ſtrengthened the o- 
ther, It was meete and conuenient that theſe tyo nerues ſhould The ſccond 
F > applic 
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applie themſelues wholly to the ſeruiceof the chriſtalline, and 
that they ſhould bee drawne along as inthe ſame leuell ot direct 
line with the eyes, otherwiſe the ſight would haue bin continual- 
ly falſe, for euety imple obiect would haue appeared double. But 
in very deede it had not been poſsible for them to haue continued 
their leuell, being ſo long and ſo tender, if they had not been thus 
The third, vnited in the middeſt. I will yet adde vnto theſe fomer a third be- 
nefit by this vnion, and it is to ſhey that by this meanes the pet- 
fection of the ſight is greatly ſurthered and aduanced: for by this 
meanes euen in a moment the ſpirit may paſle from one eye to 
the other, and then the one eye being ſtopt, the other will become 
fuller of ſpirit and ſo more ſttong and able to ſee a farte off: for ſo 
are wee accuſtomed to doe, namely, to ſhut the one of our eyes, if 
rhe inſertion weftriue to behold an a farre off. The optic ke nerues after 
ol the ſinewes this their vnion, doe againe diuide themſelues, and marc h on for- 
* ward, either of them grafting himſelſe into his proper eye: the in- 
ward part of the ſineẽ being marrowiſh, doth inlarge it ſelfe and 
maketh the netliketunicle: the outward part doth make the mẽ- 
branes called Cornea and Vuea, Herophilus, Galen, and almoſt al 
other Anathomilts, haue ſuppoſed this ſiae w to hee hollow, but it 
is only ſpungie: fot᷑ it is not poſsible for any man to finde any ca- 
The ſinewes of uitie in the ſame, The other couple of finewes march on vnto the 
ine eye. ſetuing muſc les of the eyes, and ſerue to helptheir motion: their diuiding 
tor mouon. of themſelues is pretie, full of kindnes, for they ſend to euery 
muſcle as it were a little fine thred. 
The veines and There are in the eye many pretie ſmall veines and arteries, which 
anerics.. bring life and nouriſhment to the ſame : they all ſpring from the 
branches of the veines and arteries called Iugalares and Caro- 
rides. | 
Tbe fat. The fat that lieth about the eye doth keepe it moyſt, thereby 
keeping it from withering: itkeepeth it alſo from ks iniurie of 
the cold,preſeruing his naturall heate: which is the cauſe that the 
eye is neuer tainted with a ſhiueringor quaking cold. 
The plandulcs, There are belonging to the eye certaine glandules or kernels 
which water the eye, as alſo drinke vp like a ſpunge, the moyſture 
falling ypon them fromthe braine. 
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Cuar. X. 


Haw we ſee, a namely whether ir be by the ſending faorth of 
- wo ſpirits,or by taking in of the formes 2 


REM Thinke my ſelſe by this time to haue deciphered 
c exactly enough the whole workemanſhip of the 
eye, and of all his parts, let vs now Tooke about and 
wy {cc how it diſchargeth his function, which is fi 
nd how it is accompliſhed. All Philo The things 
haue well agreed in this one poynt. that there are three things ne · neceſſaric to 
ceſſary for to make tho ſight perfect: that ĩs to ſay, the inftrument make vs ſee. 
which is the eye; the obiect, which is the colour; and the meanes 
inlightned, which is the aire, orthe water, or ſome other thorough- 
cleare and chriſtal· like thing: but when it ſhould come to paſſe 
that they ſhould ioyne thele three together, and ſhew the maner 
ofthis action, ( which is the liuelieſt and briefeſt of all the other 
ſences) they iarre among themſelues and cannot agree. Some of 
them would haue that there ſhould iſſue out of the eye bright 
beames or a certaine light which ſhould reach vnto the obiect, 
and thereby cauſe vs to ſee it: other ſome would haue it, chat the 
obiect commethvnto the eye, and that nothing goeth out of the 
eye: the firſt doe hold that we ſee by erniſſion or having ſome- 
thing going forth of che eye, the latter by reception or teceiuing 
ofthe obiect into theeye. The former ſect doe ordinarily alleage 
Plato as their prince and chiefe pillar: one of his principall foun- Plato his opi- 
dations ſtandeth v pon this, that the eye is all full of light, and of nion. how that 
the nature of fire, not ſuch as vſeth to burne and giue light toge. I 
ther, neither yet that which burneth but giverhno light, but ſuch thing, 
as giueth light and burnethnot, like vnto the celeſtiall fire. This 5 
foundation ſeemethtoteſt vpon ſome ſhe oftrueth, forthe eye The ſound ti. 
being rubbed, (yea though it be when it is moſt dare) dothcaſt on oſ this op. 
forth ſome bright fireames : and commonly wee ſee the eyes ß 
ſuch as are angtie, all fierce and fierie. Plinie hath obſerued that Reaſons to 
Tyberins («ſar did make afraid many ſouldiers with his onely Proue the cye 


loobæ, it was ſo quicke and full of _ Ariſtotle reporteth that — "xs 
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one Antipho, a yong man, did alwaics ſee his owne image by the 
reflexe of the bright ſtraines which came forth of his cycs, Galen 
telleth of a ſouldier, who becomming blinde by little and little, 
perceiued cuery day as it were a light to come of his eyes, 
and returned not againe. And doe we not in the night perceive 
the Cat, che Woolfe, and many otherliuing creatures to haue ſhi- 
ning eyes. Moreouer, the mote then credible teadines and nimble- 
nes of the eye, the performance of his a tions in a moment, and 
wichout loc al motion, his ſteeple · like ſhape, doe all euidently te- 
ſtitie, that it is ofa ſubtile nature, and ſull of fire : the eye alſo is ne- 
uer ſeene to quale through colde, althoughit be in the colde, be- 
cauſe it ſelfe is all on a flame. Finally, it cannot bee denied but 
that the inſtrument muſt bee ſutable to his obiect, the obiect of 
fight is colour, and aunc ient writers haue defined colout to bee a 
flame going out of bodies: it is of neceſſitie therefore, that the in- 
ſtrument ſhould be of the ſame nature. If this be true (Imeane 
chat the eye is full of fire and ſparkling ſtreames) we ſhalbe forced 
ro belceue, that the eye ſeeth by emiſsion, This is alſo the moit 
common teceiued opinion, and that which hath drawen manie 
great learned Clerkes alter it, as Pithegoras, Empedocles, Hippar- 
cus, Democritau, Leucippau, Eprenrus, Chry/ropres, Plato, and in a 
maner all others which haue written of the eyes. And now take 
a viewe oftheir principal reaſons, 

The Baliliske by his ſight poy ſoneth all them which looke vp. 
on him; women hauing their natutal coutſes, infect the looking - 
glaſſes ypon which they caſt cheir eyes. Some report, that if a 
Woolte doe firſt ſee a man, that then ſuch a man will become 
hoatſe. Men of olde time haue thought, that with the looke one 
might bebewitched and inchanted, according to the complaint 
of the Poet: I know not what eye hath bewitched my tender 
lambes, If a man come neere toone that hath enflamed eyes, 
and behold him earneſtly which hath red eyes, without all perad- 
venture he ſhall bee troubled with the ſame diſeaſe: all which 
ſhewerhtbatthere commeth ſomething out of the eye. Where= 
upon is it that a great whitenes doth hurt the ſight, but onely for 
that it waſſeth the ſpirits which come forth of theeye? Where- 
fore {ſhould ihe eye grow weake with looking, but becauſe there 
„ N commeth 
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and the meanes to preſerue it. 39 
commeth out of ir too muchlight, and that all the ſpirits yaniſh 
and fade away? Whence commeth it that ſuch as would ſee a very 
; little thing a 'h off. do claſpetheireyes,8 halfe cloſetheir eyelids? 
It is not that ſo they may vnite thebeames,and ioyne together the 
ſpirits to the end that afterward they may caſt them out more for- The fi... 
cibly and directly? Go not the Cats on hunting in the night? and In fiat 
then do they caſt out ſome glittering ſiteames. Furthermore, if we 
ſhould not ſee by ſending lomething ſoorth ofthe eye, it ſhould 
ſceme vnneceſſaty that the eye ſhould turne it ſelfe vnto his ob- 
iect, the forme thereof ſliould offer it ſelſe ſufficiently to vs, yea, 8 
we ſhould ſee in not ſeeing, If we ſhould ſee onely by taking and The fcucath. 
receiuing ſomething into our eyes, then great eyes ſhould lee bet 
tet then Fnall ones, becauſe they are the more capable: and ſo al- 
ſo ſuch eyes as haue large apples ſhould fee better then thoſe 
which haue ſmall ones, which1s quite contraty to trueth: a ſmall 
thing ſhould be aſſoone ſcene as a great, and it would be as eaſie The cight, 
roſcea —— — formes be al in the aire, —— 
ſa which write ofthe a ſmall needle which 
hen ſtanding vp, yet yer thou ſhalt not diſcerne 
the point: but afterward hauing turned thine eye on the one fide 
and the other. chou ſhaltſee it, becauſe that by ſuch turning, ſome 
one bright ſtraine or other, will haue met with it : of the ſame rea- 
ſon as nature is that which happeneth in ſmal things that ate on 
the earth, a man cannot tell how to behaue himſelſe to ſee them he niatk. 
. at the firſt daſh, Finally, if we ſee by taking ſomething into the 
eye, the eye ſhould eomame at one and the ſame inſtant two con- 
tratie cage. —— —— the lawes of — . it 
being ſo ſmal containet tnes, no nor yet the t 
— : whereupon — needes — eeverits | 
by ſending forth ſomething, Behold here all the faite and goodly 
forces on this ſide, which I am now about to piteh and plant in 
the plaine field: and no let vs goe to view the ſquadrons on the 


The fourth, 


Chiefe captaine and Mofrhe fame is Arforle , whoſe —— 6 
followers bethe-whole band of the Peripatetikes, as alſo Auer · ſuch as hold 


rhoes, Alexander, I bemiſſ ius, and an infinite numbet of others. — we ſer by: 
„ Allchelcholdthatyeeſeeby receining ſomerting into de 9 buli, 
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and that there doth nothing goe out of the eye which may helpe 
vs to ſee, but that either the obiect or the forme thereof doth come 
vnto the eye. The foundation and maine reaſon is cleane con 

yntothat of the Platoniſts: for Plato was verilie periwaded, that 
the eye was all fulloffirc,and eFriftetle maintaineth thatthe eye 
is all full of water, and this he demonſtrateth molt excellently, and 
therefore accordingly I will doe my cadeuour to ſet it out moſt 
plainely. The inſtrumeut of the fight mult be thorough cleere, and 
tranſpatent, that is to ſay clecre as chrittal to the end thete may be 
{ome likenes berwixt the obiect and the inftrument, and that there 
may be {ome equality betwixt the thing doing. and the thing ſuffe- 
ring. Ihis principle is cleerely agreed vpon in natural] — 
But ofthe things whichare chtiſtal · like cleere, ſome are ot ſubtile 
and thin bodies, and otherſome ate more compact and thicke, The 
eye was not to be made chriſtal-· like cleere and thin,becaule y ſo it 
could not haue retained his ſotmes, they would haue ſpeedely paſt 
away, not finding any ref? og ace, as doe the bodies which ate in 
the ayre: and the glaſſe it ſelte which is in looking glaſſes, would 
neuet make ſheww of any picture or reſemblance, if it wete not 
ſteeled or leaded on the backeſide ? Whereupon it followeth 
that the eye mult be chriſtallike clecte and thicke. Now of all 
the elements there is no one that is ſo cleate and thicke beſides the 
water, for the ayre and hre ate in deedecleere , buttherewithall 
thin: it followeth therefore, that the eye is of the nature of the wa» 
ter. This firme and demonſttatiue argument is vnderpropped by 


Another plaine another Which cannot be gaineſayd. The chiete part of the eye is 


the chriſtallike humot, which is nothing elſe, but acongealed was 

tet, xhich hath before it the watetiſh huinor, and behinde it the 

vitreous which doth feede and noutiſh it: if you pearce the eye, 

you ſhall not percejue any other thing to come forth but watet, ſo 

that we mult rather belt eue that the eye is of the nature of water, 

then of fire. This ſoundation thus laid, it will be eaſie to make ſure 

the reſt of the building. and to maintaine that we ſee byreceiving 
of ſome thing into the eye; and the rather, becauſe it is the pro- 

pertie of moilt things to receiue and take in. Loe here the chieſeſt 

reaſons of this ſect as they follow, The action of euety ſence is a 

ſuffeting, and to doc the office of any of the ſences, is nothing — 
ä ut 
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but to ſuffer : every action thereſore of the ſences is accompliſhed The firf, 
by receiung, and not by ſending forthof any ching, which is an 
action; as tor example the eare heareth by receiving of ſounds ; 
ſmelling,by receiuing of odours; taſte, by receiving of tales; and 
feeling by recciuing of ſuch qualities as may be felt: and then why The ſecond. 
ſhould the eye be debarred of this teceite? ¶Ariſtotle ſaith, that 
they which haue their eyes very moyſt, doe ſeeme to ſce things 
bigger then in deede they bee, which argueth that the formes of 
things are receiued into, and as it wete, gtauen in the chriſtalline 
humor: for bodies ſeeme al waies to exceede themſelues in great- 
nes. being within the water. Euery obiect exceeding in his quali · The thicd, 
tie,'doth deſtroy his ſence, as an exceeding great hitenes doth 
dimme and dalle the fight: then it mull follow, that it is violently 
receiued. Ariſtotle in his Problemes moueth a queſtion, which The fourth, 
may be of ſome force in this place: as, wherefore the right hand is 
ordinatilie more nimble and ſtrong then the leſt, and not one care 
iuen to heare more teadilie then the other? Whoſe anſwer is, 
that the facultie whichcauſeth the hands to move, ſetteth it ſelte 
on worke,andthat that which cauſeth ſight and hearing is ſet on 
worke : in ſuch fort as that the eyes and cares may equally receiue 
and ſuffer. Olde men commonly doe ſee things a farre off, better The f ft. 
then thoſe hic hate at hand, and this cannot happen of any fierie 
ſtreames or light, going out of the eye, becauſe that thoſe in them 
are of ſmall quantitie, and greatly delayed with darkenes; the 
cauſe mult needes be referred tothe forme, which comming from 
a thing farre remoued, becommeth more fine and ſubtile, and 
lefle participating of materiall ſubttance, and by conſequent no 
more fit to be received, ln winter if the weather be calme and The ſixt. 
faire he Starresare often {zene at midday ; which neuer hapnech @ 
in ſummer; which is, becauſe in winter the ayre being more grofle 
5 and thicke, the forines thereof doe conliſt and abide more perma- 
. nently, as alſo in greater number in the ayre: but in ſurmer by 
reaſon of the thinnes and ſubtilenes ofthe ayte, their ſaide formes, 
ö haue no ſtaide abode or meaues to multiplie: and this ſheoveth, 
chat we ſee by receiving in, and not ſending forth of any thing. 
Finally, the eye is like vnto the looking glaſſe, and this receiueth The ſeuentk 
all ſuch (hapes as are brought vnto it, without ſending any thin gof | 
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42 Of the excellencie of the ſgbt. 
it ovyne vnto the obiect. They differ onely in this, that the looking 
glaſſe hath no power to recommend his formes and ſhapes vnto 
their iudge, as ihe eye doth vnto the common ſence by the nerue 
opticke, Loe hete thetwwo batrels orderly in array, and right ouet 
one againſt the other, Icould with my ielſe able to agree them, 


being the {ame that Ga ſen hath attempted, but in deede there is lit- 
tle likelichoode, For the trueth cannot vphold and defend two 


The Author things,contrary one to the other, I will there fore ſer in foote with 


his opinion. the ſtronget fide, and maintaine with Ariſtotle, that wee ſee by 
receiuing only and that there porth nothing out of the eye, which 

may ſerue for the making ofvs to ſce. I will vſe for my firſt in- 

counter this reaſon, which as it ſcemeth me is ſhatpe enough. If 

Arguments there goe any thing out of the cye, it is cither ſome fine and ſub- 
plainly con- tile bodic,asthe animall ſpirit, or cls ſome ſireame onely. If it be a 
uincing the bodie, how can it bee carried forthwith and in a moment as high 
atom. as hoauen, ſeeing that euery bodily ſubſtance requireth time to 
moue in, but the ſight is finiſhed at one inſtant ? This bodily ſub- 

ſtance ſhal it not be beaten, ſcattered and deceiued by the winds, 

before it come to the obiect ? This bodie thus going forth of the 

eye, ſhal it pearce the ayre?orſhal the ayte giue place to it? pearce 
it cannot, becauſe that nature can no more abide the pearcing of 

bodies, then ſhe can abide that there ſhould bee a place wherein 

ſhould bee no bodie: if the ayre make way for it, then there will 

neuer be any ſight: for ſo the coherenceand continuitie of ſtraines 

would bee interrupted, becauſe the ayre would follow it hard at 

RN and thruſt it ſelfe berwixt the two. If to auoyde the 

f puſh of theſe pikes, which yet are ſharpe enough, thou wouldeſt 
— t Gab that Chich — 5 of the eye is a bri gh beame or light, 
became which which peatceth the ayre, and communicatethit ſelſe in a moment 
- goeth out ot vuith all that which is the meane, as doth the ſhine of the Sunne, 
* which inlighteneth the whole ayre without any motion; I will 
vrge thee more neerely, and will cauſe thee to ſee that there is not 

light enough in the eye to reach vp to heauen. Marke well and 

conſider, chat a flame of fire caſteth not his ſtreames any further 

then the proportion of the bignes thereof will beare it out: one 

candle cannot giue light enough to one whole parlour, and how 

canſt thou imagine — little member ſhould bee able in a 
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moment to reach heauen with his bright beames? It is no diffi- 
cultie for the Sunne, becauſe it is as great as the whole earth, to 
caſt forth his beames, and to ſpread them ouer the whole world, 
but it cannot bee ſo ſayd of the eye. Therefore there can nothing 
oe forth of the eye, that can reach to the things to be ſeene. Fur- 
— if the ſtreames going foorth of the eye ſhould bee the 
cauſe of ſight, then they ſhould returne vnto the eye ngaine, or els 
ſtay by the way: it they come not backe againe, neicher can they 
make returne of ſuch bodies as they touch; if they do come back 
againe, yet there is nothing but bright glictering bodies, which 
can bee ſeene, becauſe no other then theſe giue any reflexion,and 
ſo it ſhould follow, that huge and great hils ſhould not bee ſeene. 
Let vs ſay more, that if theſe ſtreames ſerue to cauſe vs to ſee, that 
then of neceſs1tie, they muſt either returne emptie or laden with 
their bac bes full of bodies: if they come emptie, there will be no- 
thing to ſee: if they bring formes or ſemblancesof things wirh 
, then haue wee our deſire, thatis, that wee fee by receiuing 
ſomething into the eye. As concerning the foundations of the The ground. 
Platoniſts, it is eaſie to ouerthrowthenm all. I conteſſethatthe eye prooſes ot the 
hath great quantitie ofbrightnes in it, but it proceedeth not from Platonilts, 
fire, it commethof the chriſtalline humour, and of the ſhining of 
the tunicles: for all poliſhed ſubſtances, being after the maner of 
the hornie membrane, doe ſhine in the darke. The action of the 
eye pertormedon the ſudden,and the great quicknes of theſame, 
cannot compell me tothinke that iris full of fire, For, the action 
is ſudden, becauſe the eye receiueth but the bare ſhapes or like- 
neſſes of things without matter and bodte, For the nimblenes 
and dexteritie thereof, we may conceiuethat it is no great peece of 
worke for fixe muſcles readily to moue ſo {mall a member, The 
eyes doe not at any time quiuer with colde, becauſe (as Ariſlotle 
ſayth in his Problemes) they bee full of fat, which acc identatilie 
doth keepe them warme, as our garments doe vs: or becauſe 
they be in continual motion. There is no fire then within the eyes, 
9 there is — — but water, chriſtall and glaſſe. And as Anfwereto the 
. —— ich they alleage, they be very light: for the Baſilisle tealons of the 
the inflamed eye do not infeRt vs by the bright beames which —_ 
come fromthem, but by a _ ſubſtance, which is very eb. 
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tile, that is to ſay by a vapour inſenſiblie breathing out of the 
whole bodie, which infecting the ayre, is by it — ed to vs. 
That which is alleaged of the wolte, is no bettet worth then to bee 
derided. And as for any inchantment proceeding from the eye, 
we hold, that naturally there can no ſuch thing bee, Exceeding 
much whitenes doth ouerthrow the fight, becauſe it draw eth out 
all the ſpirits, which ought to keepe within the eye, to enable it the 
more vnto the performatice of his office. Ihe eye groweth weake 
and wearie with looking, as euery other part will doe, which is, tor 
that the naturall heate and ſpirits (which labour and take paines 
in the motion of the eye, as allo in the holding of the ſame ſlill)doe 
ſpend and waſte themielues. Wee doe halte ſhut our eyes, when 
we would ſee a farte off, not to the end to vnite the ſhining ſtraines 
of che eye but rather that the out ward light ſould not ſuddenl 
ruſh in and ſcattet the in ward. The eye muſt needes turne it ſelte 
towards his obiect, becauſe ſight doth never act but by a direct 
line, Great eyes, and hoſe apples of eyes which are broad, ſee not 
ſo well as the contrary,becaule the inward ſpirits are thereby lot, 
being very neceflary inthe receiuing ofthoſe formes \whichare to 
enter into the eye, As concerning the needle, I anſwete. that at 
the firſt wee ſce not the poynt becauſe: is not proportionable, 
The receiving of two contraries and of the moſt huge mountains, 
is no abſurditie, ſeeing the eye in allcaſeʒ medlech with-nothing 
but the formes of the things, which are without all matter and 
ſubltance. Wherfore let nothing let vs to conclude, that the fight 
is effected by the receiuing in of ſome thing, But the maner of 
this teceiuing is a very difficult thing, and vnderfiood of a very 
few, To make plaine thereforethe ſame, l will doe my indeuour to 
ſearchour, what it is that the eye receiueth; in what part it tecei- 
ucth the ſame ; when it receiucth in any thing and how. Concer. 


What it is that ging the firlt poynt, I finde great oddes in opinions, Democritiu 
the ſight recet- and Leucippus doe firmely hold, that wee receive in bodies more 


in, 


ucth or taketh ſmall then that they will ſuffer any diuition, Epicurus thinketh 


that we receiue in the only beames of the obiect. Alexander the 
Peripatetick, the image of the obiect, and that not as in his proper 


ſubiect but as it were inalooking-glaſle, Arifotle maintainerh, 


chat Me tecciue in nothing but the forme whichis produced ofthe 


obicct. 
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obie d, and mulciplied or continued in an vnſeparable continui- 
tie in and by the ayre, as the bodie maketh and produceththe ſha- 
dow, and the Sunne che light. And this isthe ſoundeſt iudgement That ihe eye 
of all the reit, but ſuch as needeth a plainer declaration: for euer recciueth no- 
man is not able at the firlt bluſh, to vndetſtand what is meant by thing but the 
the forme of che obiect. We affirme then that this forme hath not — a 
h his ſeate and place in the vnderſtanding, as allo that it is not the * 
= ſame which ſchoolemen call Es rations, but that it is a certaine What this 
| reallching ſeated in the ayre and eye. Now whatſocuer hath a fee . 
reall being, is either a ſubſtance or an accident. This forme cannot 
be a ſubitance, becauſe that thereby it ſhould be mote noble and 
perfect then his obiect which is colour, Then it is an accident, 
But what kinde a one ? Shall we call it a quantitie ? No, for then it 
would haue the allowance either of height, bredth or depth: and 
we date not call it v relation, becauſe relation hath not the force to 
doe any thing, but this forme cauſeth vs to ſee. And leaſt of all 
may wee reduce and bringit vnto the predicament ot Action: It 
muli then needes bee a qualitie, without mattet ot bodie, and vn- 
capable of all maner of diuiſion: ſuch a forme is called of the Phi- 
lolophers intentionall, which hath reſpect vnto the obie d, and is 
immediatly produced and made ſhew of, as the ſhadow of the 
bodie. This forme doth multiplie it ſelfe throughout the ayte: 
for the ayre being ſubtile & moyRt, is apt toreceiue all the formes: 
and teceiuing one part of the obiect, tepreſenteth the whole ob- 
iect. This forme is not ſeene, but maleth vs to ſee, for there is no- 
thing but the obiect x hich can be ſeene. 
Some man may demaund ho this forme altereth the ſight in Qneſtions 
vniting or diſperſing ofthe ſpirits,it ſelfe being voyd of al matter 
for whitenes diſperſeth the ſpirits, and blacknes keepeththem to- 
ether. 
: lanſæere, hat this alteration commeth not of the forme, but a,c;er, 
of the light which'coanneth of the colours. And it is moſt cer- 
taine that a great light waſteth the fight, becauſe our ſpirits which . 
are very ſubtile and light, come foorth to ioyne themſelues vnto 
this out ward light: on the contrary, they beholding darknes and 
a blacke colour, withdraw themſelues, ſhunning their eneniie. 
There is nothing then but a forme without matter which is recei- 
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ved, and hence it is chat we ſee a thing in a moment, and not by in- 
tetmiſsion of time, as al the other ſences haue their operations and 
actions. No let ys ſee in what place, that is, whereabout or in 
what part of the eye this forme is teceiued. Some there are which 
thinke it to be teceiued in the braine, becauſe it is the ſeate of com- 
mon ſence, and for that there is none of the ſences which hath not 
his otiginall from the braine. ¶ Iuicen did yerely thinke, that this 
receipt was where the nerues optickes doe ioyne together, and 
that the obiect doth not appeate double, becauſe the ſormes ate v- 
nited in this coniunction of the ſinewes. Others are of minde, 
that this receipt is accompliſhed in the cobweb-like tunicle, 
whichis more cleete and brightthen any looking · glaſſe. But we 
hold with Ariitotie, Galem, and the trueth allo, that this receipt is 
effected in the chriſtalline humour, becauſe this is the moſt noble 
part of the eye, hauing ſuch a ſubſtance as none other hath, and 
the ſame ſeated in the middeſt of the inſtrument, as in his center, 
where the two lights doe mecteeachother; the outward, which 
entteth at the apple of the eye, as at a window; and the inward, 
which is brought thither by the nerue optick. Notwithſtanding, 
if thou bee diſpoſed to reconcile all theſe ſeuerall opinions, thou 
maiſt ſay that the receipt is made in the chriſtalline humour, the 
rebating of their violence in the tunicles, the perfect conſumma- 
tion in — coniunction of the nerues optickes, the knowledge, 
triall, or diſcerning oſ the ſame in the ſubſtance of the braine. Of 
all this long diſcourle theſe are the fruites which we ſhall reape; 
that the ſight is effected onely by receming of ſome thing into the 
eye, and not by ſeuding any thing out of it; that the chriſtalline 
humour (being the chiefe inſtrument of ſight) receiueth nothing 
but —. 73 are as the ſhadowes of things that may bee 
ſcene; that theſe formes being produced and multiplied along 
throughout the ayre, are by a direct line and not elſe receiued, and 
that at an inſtant. I am conſtrained to adde this diſputation in 
this ſmall treatiſe of the eye, as hauing been vrgently preſſed, or 
rather expreſſely commanded to doe the ſame, 
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Cuay, XI. 


How many waies the ſight may be endama- 
ged and hurt 


may He whole diſcourſe , which I haue gone about to 
make concerningtheexcellencie of the ſight, the cun- 
nin . of the eye, and of libs partes, 
fades the delight which it will bring to ſuch as are 


E. 2 8 be 
curious) will not (in my iudgement) be ynprofitable 
vnto them, which ſhall — to know the diſeaſes of the 


eyes, and would yndertake to heale and cure the ſame, For we 

holde it for a principle in phiſicke, that no man can know that 

which happeneth contrarie to nature in any part, if he doe not firſt 

know that whichis naturall vnto the ſame part. The direct (ſaith 

Ariftotle in his firſt booke of the ſoule) or firaightline, is a rule 

both to iudge it ſelfe and the crooked by. It behooueth then that 

the Phiſition ſhould know the naturall (tate of the eye, and what- 

ſoeuer is needefull for the execution of his office, if ſo be he be de- 

ſirous rtoknow how many wales it may be hurt. action (as 7 
Galenobſeruethin aa be —— for ei- —. ale 
ther it is wholie loſt, or elſe greatly impayred, or elſe corrupted and on may be 
depraued. Theſe three faules — to the ſight, the impeach- hurt. 
mentor weakenes thereof is ordinarie with olde folkes; the fight 

is then depraued, when the obiect ſheweth other then it is, the yt- 

ter loſſe thereof is called blindenes. The ſight weake, How the ſight 
either through default of his faculties, or through the euill diſpo - is weakened, 
ſitionof the inſtrument.” The facultie which is ; power of the 

ſoule, which maketh vs ſee, hath his ſeate in the braine: if then the 

brain be altered in his temperature, (as whe it ſalleth out to be too 

bote, cold, moyſt or drie; or when it is not faſhioned well & com- 

mendablie) then all the fences will bew ray a great impeachiuent 

in their actions, but aboue all the reſt the ſight, becauſe the eye be- 

ing next neighbour vnto the braine, and of a merueilous ſimpathy 

with the ſame, will ſuffer firſt of all. The cuill diſpoſition of the 

eye, weakeneth the ſight very oft, although that che facultie be in- 
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tire and ſtrong. Such diſpoſition is found ſometimes in the whole 
eye, as M hen it is too fat and great, or too {mall and leane, ſome- 
times in ſome ſpeciall parts thereof, as in the tunicle, hunnors, 
muſc les, ſpirits, ſine wes, veines and arteries, vntocuery of which 
doe happen their particular diſeaſes, which 1 willcunnethrough 
in the chapter follow ing. 


The fight de- The corrupting or falfifying of the ſight fallerh out; when the 
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13 obiect ſhewethitlelfe to be of another colout, forme, quantitie ot 

ſtituation then it is; as for example, if a uhite thing ſhould ſhew 
yellow or red, becaule the inſtrument of fight is tainted with 

| ſome colour: this it is which makeththem tliat haue the yellow 
Iaundiſe, to ſee euery thing yellow: when the thing which ſtan- 


deth faſt, ſeemethito moue, as it fallech out in them which haue the 
diſeaſe, called Vertipo,through the diſordeted and extraordinarie 
mouing of the ſpirits; and hen one ſingle thing ſcemeth two, 
and this falleth out, either through default of the inſttument, or 
throughthe euill uation of the obiect, or of the eyebcames, If 
both the eyes be not in one and the lame leuell, but that the one 
be high, and the other low, out of doubt euery thing which they 
behold will ſne double: the cauſes hereof are oftentimes a pal- 
ſie in the one, and a conuulſion in the other, The nerue opticke al- 
ſo being relaxed and molliſied on the one ſide, cauſeth all things 
that ate looked vpon to ſeeme double, as it happeneth to ſuchas 
are drunke. If you preſſe and beate downe the one eye with your 
finger, not touching the other, you ſhalſſee euety tlung double of 
which miſſight the ſituation of the inſttument is the priucipall 
cauſe: and i ſituation of the obiect is the next. As if you whirle 
a ſtaffe round about, you would thinke that it were a circle, and if 
long wiſe, you would iudgeit to be nothing but along ſtretched 
line; which happeneth by the ſu iſt mouing of the obiec out of his 
place, for ſo, before the firſt figure be worne out, a ſecond com- 
meth into his place. The laſt cauſe conſiſteth inthe diverſe ſituati- 
on of the eye beames; as if you looke your ſelſe in a crackt loo- 
king glaſſe, your face will ſeeine two faces vnto you. 
he loſſe of The vtterloſſe and deptiuation ofthe ſight, which we call blind - | 
the ght. nes, commeth either of the drineſſe of the humors or of the hin- f 
dring of the two lights, that they cannot meete and ioyne toge- | 
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ther in the chriſtalline humour. The inward which is the animall 
ſpirit, is hindred by the obſtruction of the nerue opricke, and this 
diſeaſe is called gurta ſerena; the outward is hindred by the ca- 
taract, which ſhutteth the apple of the eye, the window of the 
chriſtalline humour. Therefore the ſight cannot be hurt, but by 
one of theſe three waies. 


CHAP, XII. 


A briefe rehearſellof al the diſeaſes 
of the eye. 


FIR Doe not intend here to trouble my mind in draw- 
E ing forth an exquiſite deſcription of all the diſea- 
Alices of the eye, the attempt would be too great, and 
(could not make fo few as twentie chapters of 

| 2 ce ſame, ſeeing there are ſo many particular diſ- 

A © ealesoftheeye, | will content my ſelſe to lay out 

the way and beſt ordered courſe thereunto, for the benefite of 

young Phiſitions and Chirurgeons, for whoſe lake ] haue made 

choice of thischapter, 

Now then as concerningrhe diſeaſes of the eye, ſome of them The diuiſon 
are common tothe whole member, ſome others are proper vnto of thediſcaſes 
ſome particular part of the ſame, Thoſe which concerne the t He cyc. 
hole eye, are either ſimilar or inſtrumentall, or common. The _ _ 
ſimilar ones, are the moyſt, the drie, the hote, the colde diftempe- —— g 9 
rature, as alſo the ſimple, the compound, the diſtempetature with- e N hole fee 
out matter, and that which is accompanied with matter. The in- 
ſtrumentall doe ſhew themſelues in the euill ſhape of the eye, as 
When it is ouer great or ouer little, or not ſo ſituate as were tequi- 
ſite for comelines and vie. The diſeaſes comming of the bignes of ._. 
ic, are when the eye is either too great or too little; the great eye is of the eye. 
called the oxe eye, it hinderethithe action of the eye, for the 
is not ſo quicke, by reaſon of the exceſſiue expence of ſpitits, nei · 
ther is it ſo readie in motion. The cauſe ofthis greatnes is eicher the 
error of the firſt forme and ſhape committed by nature, or elſe 

ſome accident whether flegmatike humor, ori j — 
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elſe ſome great fluxe ofhumours falling down vpon the ſame. The 
diſeaſe contratic cothis, is the lmalnes ofthe eye, xhicheither is 
the worke of nature, and is called the Pigges eye, ot elſe happeneth 
by ſome other meane , as by walling of the paturall heate, by ſuf. 
ſering of intol/erablepaines, much watchines, ſharpe themes, 
and continuallagues: in ſuch caſes the whole eye being weake- 
ned, it attracteth not his naturall nouriſhment, or though it doe, 
yet it cannot concoctit, and ihis diſcaſe is called the pining away, 
or leanenes of the eye. 

I he diſeaſes of ſituation is when the eye is out of his place, as 
whenit commeth out, and hen it talleth quite downe ; if it come 
forth,it is called a falling out of the eye, in greeke «*inuGr. Aui- 
cen ob({crueth,that it happeneth either of an out ward cauſe, as ofa 
blow e, a fall, ot ſtra ine in coughing, vomiting, blowing, or of an 
inward cauſe, as of ſome ſuddaine falling down of humors, which 
looſerh all the muſcles and whole bodicof the eye, or of a great in- 
flammationor other humor, 

The common diſeaſe is called the ſolution ofcontinuitie, which 
happeneth when the eye is burſt, or when all the humours thereof 
are mingled and jumbled together. . 

Loe theſe be the diſeaſes which may be referred to the whole 
bodie of the eye: for the diſeaſes called Nittalopia, CMyopiaſis, 
and Amblyopra, are Sympromes, touching onely the ſpirits or hu- 
mors,and not the w hole eye. 

The particular diſeaſes differ accordingto the parts of the eye. 
Now we haue alreadie obſerued for parts of the eye, the humors, 
coates,finews,and muſcles of the ſame: ſo then there are diſeaſes 
proper vnto euety one of theſe parts. I will begin to deſeribe thoſe 
which happen to the humours, as being the nobleſt parts of the 
eye, as allobecauſe Galew in his booke of the caulcs of accidents 
hath taken the fame courſe, 

The chriſtalline humour is ſubiect to all maner of diſcaſe, but 


thechviſtallne the moſt vſuall is a drie diſtemperature, and his going out of his 

place. His drie diſtemperature is the cauſe of an accident, which 
the Grecians call , which is a ſhrinking together, and drie- 
nes of the chriſtalline humour, thereby becomming as it were 
white. Hippocratos in his third booke of Aphoriſmes * 


humour, 


Glaucoma, 
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thatthis diſeaſe doth ſeldome happen but to olde folke, and wee 
iudge it incurable. The chriltallme may ſhift out of his — 


ny waies: for either it may ſhift to either fide, or riſe higher, ot fall 
lower, or it may ſhrinke further into the eye, or come forwardto- 
ward the of the eye. How ſoeuer it remouc and ſhift, it The accidents 
hurteth the Fight very much: if it bee ſunke fatte backe into the — fall out 
eye, it cauſeth that wee cannot behold things which are neere at g hn = — 
hand : if it be ſer too forward, it letteth from ſeeing a fatre off: if it ;,,emoucd ou 
be more to the one fide or to the other, we ſee a ſquimt: and when ot his place. 
it is too high or too low, euety thing ſeemeth two, becauſe they 
are not leuell. N 

The wateriſh humour being alſo a part as well as the others, The diſeaſes of 
hath his particular diſeaſes. If it be too much dried, as it fallethour the wattie hu 
very oſt in catatacts, i takeththe fightcleane away. If his tore be out. 
greatly diminiſhed the chriſtalline humour drieth, the grape-like 
come withereth, the hoxnie membrane ſhrinketh, and the ougward = 
light is not rebated. As concerning the humour, wri 
baue not noted any diſeaſes properly beloaging thereto: but, in 
my iudgement, it is ſubiect to the fame affects that the wateriſh, 
both in his tetnperatire, ſubſtance, and quantitie. 

The tunicles of the eye are ſme, but there are not any moe then The diſcaſes of 
three, which haue been noted to haue particular diſeaſes, that is the coates. 
to ſay, the coniunctiue, the hornie, and the grape-like : for no man 
hath deſigned any vnto the cob web like, net · like ot glaſs ie one. 

The diſeaſes proper ynto the coniunctiue are three; inſlam · The diſcaſes of 
mation, the naile called in Latine P̃erigiu, and mortification. ibe white 
The inflammation of this membrane is ſometime ſo ſleight, as (PIE. 
that it healeth of it ſelf, and then it is called of the Grecians mart, 
The cauſe thereof is for the moſt part out ward, as ſmoke, winde, 
the Sunne, duſt, open ayre the ſmell of onyons : if this inflamma- 
tion be greater, it is abſolutely called Ophrhalmia: if it bee 

at, in ſo much as that it cauſeththe white to be very much put- 

vp, and thereby the apple of the eye toſeemeto ſtand in a bol. 
low, the Greekes doe call it 09%. There are inflammations 
ceeding of blood, others proceeding of choler, others of fleagme, The differences 
and ſome of melancholie: Galen ſpeaketh both of moyſt & drie of theivflam- 
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of ſuch as are accompanied with aconſumption, and ſuch as ate 
not of maligne ones, ſuch as are vſuall in the plague time, & ſuch 
as are not maligne ;of continuall ones, and ſuch as kcepe ordinary 
returnes. The ſecond kind of diſeaſe is called Pterigium. This is a 


ſineweylfleſh, which beginneth to grow moſt commonly at the 


** 


The feuerall 
ſorts ol it. 


Mortiſic ation. 


The diſeaſes of 


the hornic 
membrane, 
Puſtules. 


great corner of the eye, and ſtom thence ſpreadeth it ſelle like a 
wing vnto the apple of the eye: it is alſo ſometime like vnto a 
naile, it followeth very often the inflammations that are not or- 
derly cured, it is accompanied with ſome itching, as alſo wich a 
little tednes and with ſome teares. There ate many kindes of it, 
which are all diſtinguiſhed eicher by their colour, or manner of 
ſaſtoing of themſelues, ot by their ſubſtance, or greatnes. As for 
the difference of colour,there ate white,red, and yellowiſh ones. 
They differ in reſpect ot their faſtning, becauſe ſome Ricke faſt 
and cloſe to, whereas others doe ſuffer themſclues to bee eaſily 
ſeparated. They differ in ſubſtance, becauſe ſome ate thicke, and 
ſome thin, ſome ſoft, ſome hard, ſome membranous like skinnes, 
ſome fatty and like vnto greaſe, and ſome varicous;w hich are like 
vnto a net, knit and made of many {mall veines and arteries, The 
bignes maketh the laſt difference: for ſome are ſo ſmall that they 
paſſe not the white: othetſome lo great, as that they reach vnto 
the apple of the eye, and doe greatly hinder the ſight, 

The third and laſt diſcaſe propet to the white tunicle, is called 
v>ir9auz blacknes, or the monitication of the eye. Panius . 


gineta and c/£tins, had defined it a er of the veines of the 


eye, which cauſeth the blood to ſettle it ſelſe all vnder the white 
tunicle, and the hornie alſo, making all things ſeeme red vnto the 
eye. The cauſe hereof is ordinarily outward; as ſome blow ox 
fall: ſometimes it is in ward, as the fulnes of the veines and the 
thinneſſe ofthe blood. There are ſome other diſcaſes of the white 
tunicle; as puſtules and white ſpots in maner of a skarre,but they 
are common with this vntothe hornie membrane. 

The diſeaſes of the hornie membrane ate, puſtules; common, 
maligne, and cankerous vicers; the retention of purulent matter 
called vim: the skarre and the rupture, The puſtules are called 
„ ofthe Grecians,and Bothor of the Arabians. Thele are !ike 


vnto liule bladders, procecding of a thin and wateriſh humour, 


* Which 


2 
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which gathereth amongſt the ſmallʒkinnes of the hornie mem 
brane, and ſetteth them vpon the ſtretch, Their differences are The givers 
knowne by their colour: tor ſome ate blacke, and therefore grow - ſorts of pu- 
ing bet wixt the firſt and ſecond leaſe: and ſome are hite, and do ſtulcs. 

row bet wixt the third and fourth leaſe. They differ in ſituation, 
— {ome are more ſupetfic iall, and others more deepe. 
differ in reſpect of matter, becauſe ſome doe riſe of a cholericke 
humour, others of a cleere and thinne water. Ifthe purulent mat · Vlcers com- 
tet continue long after that the puſtules bee broken, it maketh an mouy happe- 
vicer in the hornie membrane. The Phiſitions both Greeke and 11. 3 
Arabian make ſeuen ſorts of vlcers, three inward, and foufe out · banc. 
ward: the firſt of the inward is called , of Paulus e gineta Thice vicers 
and A ucea annulus, of others Foſſmla: that is to ſay, a ſmall, reite, within the 
hollow vicer, hauing no matter in it: the ſecond is wider and not -_ ow; 6 
ſo deepe, Pauls calſeth it «ways, Anicen, lilimie : the third is very * 
filthic and crouſtie, che Grecians call itim'*-»=«, the Arabians Al- 
ficume. The outward vicers ate foure : the firſt is like vnto a groſſe The foure vl - 
ſmoke, and maketh the apple ol the eye blacke, they callit c cers in the vt- 
the ſecond is more white and deepe, and iscalled 99: the third. — — 19earog 
is round, and appeareth in the circleof the eye; this is Paulus his — 
uu: the fourth and laſt is very filthie, ofthe colour ofaſhes, much 
like to a locke of wooll, which is the cauſe that Auices calleth it 
the woollie vlcer. Galen was the firſt that obſerued all cheſe diffe- 
rences, in a little treatiſe of the eyes, but hee gaue not particular 
names to euety of them: and throughout this whole treatiſe there The conecting 
is one notorious fault to be found, which is, that this word mward of a perce of 
is alwaies put for the word out ward, and contrariwiſe. Manar xt in Galen. 
d hath gone about to carpe at Awicen, for notes of difference 
which hee hath ſet done about theſe vlcers, but hee hath no iuſt 
reaſon ſo to doe. There grow other vlcets in the hotnie mem- 
brane which ate mali 5 and are tearmed i and theſe fret and Maligne vſcers. 
ſpread vnto the muſcles and eyelids. There are alſo in the horny 
membrane cankerous vlcets accompanied with pricking paines; Cankerous 
theſe are bred ofa ſharpe and melancholike humour, being of the when. 
nature ot a canker. Ihe skar is a diſeaſe of the horny membrane: A k are in the 
for it taketh from it his colour and cleetenes, making it altogether bornie mem- 
white,it is called»ivwuzor Albuge, Hipopion commeth very neere ade. 
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Vvnco it, ſor it is a collection of purulent water, poſleſſivg the blacke 
3 the of the eye. Laſtly, the hornie membrane is ſometimes burlien, 
bac and then it cauſetha diſeaſe, whichis proper ynto the grape-like 

; coate, which we willdeſcribe hereafter. 

Thediſcafes In the grape-like tunicle we are to conſider a bodie and a hole, 
- 2.5 of which1s the apple ofthe eye: the body or ſubſtance of it hath a 

pPauatticulat diſeaſe, which is the falling downe ofthe ſame: the a 

ple ofthe cye is ſubiect vnto three notable diſeaſes qvhich ate t 
exceſsiue widenes and narrownes ofthe fame, and the cataract. 
The filling The falling down of Dura is called ofthe Greekes wowmmriewhich 
1 of cannot happen without the burſting or fretting aſunder of the 
; hornie membrane which is made to ſerue in ſtead ofa barre vnto 
it: the rupture of Cornea is almoſt al waics of an out ward cauſe, 
F-ure kinds of but the fretting a ſunder of the ſame is ofan inward. There are 
the torclaid ordinarily made foure kindes of thisfalling downe oi Y#ea, which 
ant. differ only in greatnes: for if it doe fall downe but a very little, it 
| is called woxcp=ua the head ofa flic, but of eAwicen, Formicalis, 
if yet it fall downe more, and as it were to the greatnes ofthe skiu 
of a grape it is called if yet it fal down further and hang as 
it were a little apple, it is called i if vnto all this ĩt grow hard 

and becnme brawnie,it ſhalbe called 2, Claus. 

The diſeafesof The apple ot the eye hath three diſeaſes, ſot either it becommeth 
oy - too broade or too narrow, or elſe akogether fhut vp. Theouer 
The diſeaſe much broadnes called of the Greeks n, is a diſeaſe ofthe in- 
Mydiiaſa. ſtrument, becauſe that the hollownes thereof is greater then it 
ought. Galen maketh two kinde of this dilatat on, the one natu- 
rall, the other accidental, both of them doe hunt and hinder the 
fight very greatly. becauſe the inward light doth ſpend it ſelſe too 
fait, and as Amicen ſayth the formes of things are not teceiued ſo 
Thecauſes of quickely and ſhatpely as they ſhould: This dilatation commeth 
lu. a dlauuou ↄftoo much narrownes of the grape like tunicle, and it is made 
narrower, either by being ſwelled yp by too much moyſture, or 
drawne together by extreaine dtineſſe: moiſture if x bee with- 
out mixture paraliſeth the membrane, bur ifit bee ioyned with 
mattet, as it is inthe tumours , abſceſſes, and other fluxes falling 
vpon the eye, then it trufſeth it vp{as it were)into a narrower 
roome, Dryneſſedoth pull in the edges of /xes making * 
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the hole, as we (ce parchment that is very drie, The diſeaſe con- 
trary to this is called of the Greckes 9%, the conſumption or Thediminuti. 
ſtraitnes of $ apple of the * that which is according to nature, on ofthe ap- 
is very auaileable tot che ſight, but that which is accidentary, doth * e 
no good, but hurteth al waies: the cauſe hereof is the falling to- 
gether ol che edges of the grape · like coate: it ſhtinketh together 
through great {tore of moiſture, which is no where elſe, but on the 
ſide ofthe hole; orelſeby reaſon of the waſting of the wateriſh 
humor, which#illed all this ſpace. The laſt diſeaſe of the apple of The Cataract. 
the eye,1scalled ofthe Grecians wyyus, of the Arabians a — or | 
vater, of the common people a Cataract or a pinne anda web. 

Ve define it to be an obſtruction of the apple of the eye, cauſed of 
an vnnatur all humour, which having fallendownethitber,grow- 
ech thic ker by little and lictle,berwixt the hornie membrane, and 
the chriſtallmme humour. The next cauſe thereof (called the conti The cauſe of 
nent cauſe) is an ynnaturall humour, and herein it differeth from the Cataract. 
Glaucoma, which happeneth through the congelation of the na · 
turall humorsof the eye; this humour at the firſt floweth like was» 
ter, but in the end it thickneth and reſemblech more an eartbhie 
ſubttance, This is the cauſe why Paulus in his third booke defi- 
neth a Catatact or ſuffuſion by this word effuſion, and in his ſixt 
booke by this word concretion, or congelation, in the firſt place, 
ſpeaking of that which was the beginning of the diſeaſe, and in 
the ſecond, of that x hereunto it was growne, This humour, if we The place 
vill beleeue Hahabbas, Haly, and Azarawins, is gathered be- here the hu- 
tv ixt the grape-like coate,and the chriſtalline humour; but if we —— | 
had rather beleeue eAnrcen, ¶ NMeſus. and eMlbycaſir, wee mult is cued. 
chinke that it gathereth betwixtthe hornie and grape · like tunic le. 
As for my lelie, Ithinke it may abide in all that ſpace, which is 
fromthe inner part of the hornie coate, even vntothe chriſtalline 
humour, and that it oftentimes mixeth it ſelſe with the wateriſh 
humour. This web or ſpot doth hinderthe fight many waies: for if 
it ſtop all the apple of the eye, which is the window of the eye, the 
ſight is cleere loſt: if there be but one part of the window ſhur, 
2 as the right on le{r,the vpper ot nether, the eye will then ſee the ob- 
ect, that ſhall be ſet n, but it cannot ſee any more then 
one at aume: if.the obſtruction be euen in the middeſt of 4 
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apple of the eye, all the things which it beholdeth, will ſeeme to 
be deuided,and as it were clouen, and withall it is not poſſible for 
ſuch perſons to ſee the middeſt of the obiect: if the water be not 
as yet gathered cloſe together, but that it be ſcatteringly diſper- 
ſedher and there, one ſhall ſeeas it were fliestoflic in the ayte. 


The diff-rences The differences of Catatacts are gathered from their greatnes, 


of Cataracts. 


Their inward 
cauſes. 


The imagina- 
tions going 
before Cata- 
racts. 


ſubſtance, colour, faſtning, ſituation and maner of growing. For 
there are ſome great, and ſome ſmall, ſome thicke, and ſome thin, 
tome white, ſome of colour like aſhes or chalke, ſome red, ſome 
blacke,and ſome of a citrine colour. The inward cauſes are the 
humours and yapours which grow thicke, the humours come ci- 
ther from the braine, by the ſinewes, veines and arteries, or elſe ate 
ingendred in the memberitſelfe,by reaſon of the weakenes ofthe 
concocting and expelling facultie. Cataracts haue alwaies for 
their forerunners,certaine falſe viſions, which men call imaginati- 
ons: for men thinke they lee flies, haires, orthreeds of a ſpider 
webin the ayre, which yet are not there, The cauſe of theſe viſions 
is a darke ſhado wie vapour, got betwixt the hornie membrane 
and chriſtalline humour. This vapour ſheweth not it ſclte in his 
proper forme : for then the grape like coate ſhould as well be 


ſcene, butin oneof thoſe formes which are inthe ayre: it is true 


that the chriſtalline humour iudgeth theſe yapours to be without 
the eye, becauſe it is ſo accuſtomed to ſee out ward obiects, that ic 
thinketh that which is within the eye to be without it. Theſe va- 


The diſeaſes 


of the mulcles 
ot the cye. 


The wrieſted 
e ye. 


The diuerſe 
ſorts thereof, 


pours riſe ſometimes from below, ſometimes from the humours 
which are in the braine, or in the eye it ſelfe, 

The diſeaſes ofthe muſcles of the eye are principally three, the 
\wreſted or wrie eye, the ſhaking eye, and the aſtoniſhed eye. The 
wreſted eye is called rex 2s or hace, and is cauſed either of a 
Palſey,affe&tin ſome of the muſcles, and then the part diſeaſed, 
yeeldeth vnto the ſound part: as it happeneth in all other parts 
that haue the Palſey and oppoſite niuſcles: or elſe it is cauſed oſ a 
conuulſion, affecting ſome of the muſcles, and then the ſound 
part of the eye yeeldeth vnto the diſeaſed. Whatſoeuer it is, this 
diſeaſe is cauſed either ofdrynes, or of ſuperfluous inoiſture: now 
in this diſeaſe the eye is wieſled and ſet awrie many waics, as on 
high, a low, and then chere is nothing ſeene but the white of the 

eye: 
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eye: Hippecrates callethit hau, where the eye is wrefted to ei- 
ther ſide, and maketh the ſquint eye. The ſhaking eye called c. The ſhaking 
is a fault in the muſcles of the eye, being ſo much weakened, that ye. 
they can holde the eye (till, All the auncient writers haue be- Ihe er of 
Iceued,thatthis ſhaking of the eye did proceece of a ſeuenth mul - the ancicag 
cle, which doth imbrace the nerue opticke, but they deceived wiiters, 
themlclues ; for it is not found in men as I haue ſhe v ed in the hi- 
ſtorie of thecye, Ibelecue then that as che pauſing motion, which 
naturallie holdeth the eye firme and immoucable is then accom- 
pliſhed, when all che ſiæe muſcles draw equal y: that euen fo this 
ſhaking is cauſed, when the ſaid mulc les looſe their fibers, not | 
drawing or bending the (ame at all, Thereis a diſeale cleane con- The fixed eye 
traty to this, as when the eyes ar: ſet inthe head, and cannot moue. 
Hippocrates calleth it 5%» and en, and it happeneththen when 
the muſcles haue loſt all their power, of mouing, either by ob- 
ſtruction or Palſie poſſeſſing the ſine v that bringeth motion. 

Ihe diſeaſes ofthe nerve opticke, are obſtruction compteſſion, The diſea en of 
the Palſie, che falling and burſting therof, a hard and melancholike 2 of 
humour, inflammation, Obſtruction is ſuddainlic cauſed through Oba PT 
acold & groſſe humour, in as much as the hollownes ofthe finew 
is very ſmal: It is preſied together through ſome blowe: the Palſey Compreſſion, 
taketh it, dyreaſon of fame thin and wateriſh humour, xhich doth Palicy. 
mollific and ſoſten it. The falling thereof is called in Greeke, The Falling of 
oVwrroos, When the membranouſe endes thereof fall together not « together, 
leauing any ſpace for the marrowie ſubſtance which ſhould be 
betwixt chem: the burſting thereof commeth of a blow, after The breaki 
which the eye ſirſt ſtatteth out, and after ſinking in againe, pineth ot u. 
away, All theſe diſeaſes ofthe ſine w of ſight, doe make one com- 
mon diſcaſe, which the Greckes call Ae, 20d rhe Arabians, 

Gutta Serena. This as Ætius doth very well define it, is a blinde. Gutta Serena; 
nes and utter loſſe of the fight, without any fault or let appearing 
in the eye: this blindenes commeth by, hindering of che courſe of 
the in ward light. | | | 

The beſt learned Phifttions doe number the ſpirits among the The diſeaſe of 
parts of the eye, and aſſigne them their diſeaſes, as hu, and w- the ſpirits, 
zi. In the fitſt, one cannot ſee but in the darke, as in the day. Dy :indnes, 
ning of che day, and twylight, for at midday this diſeaſe will not — Sat blind. 
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58 Of the excellencie of the fight. 
let amanreade. In the other it falleth out cleane contratie, for it 
cauſeth that a man cannot —— — be in a very cleere light; 
ſome impute this vnto the ſpirits: which haue ſubtile and 
thin . ſpicits ther- 
by ſcattered: ſuch as haue pirits haue neede of acleere ana 
1 
here in a ſnort brieſe, the principall diſeaſes of the eye, l 
meddle not withthoſe of the eye · lids, of the corners of the eye, ot 
un N parts, * we feare me 1 haue wandred too 
out of my way alrea die, hauin ſed with my ſelfe one· 
- by hewhs encellincle of the fi hd hor — learne 
ee Iwill tbereſore retume againe into 


my wa 
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A general and moft exquiſte regiment for the preſernation of the 

50 in which 6a ———.—— | 

may burt the cyet, atalſo whatſdener is proſi- 
In d 

rs now hightime to mire ſome profitable thing 
Mich the pleaſant and delightfome : whoſoeuet 
42 27 rele ome impairing of their Gohe, 
or ſeare ſome future weakenes of the ſame, ſhall 
| = ſee in theſe ewochapters whatſoeuer precious and 
excellent thing that is to be found in the gardens of the Greeke 
Arabian, or Latine Phiſitions, ſor the preſetuation thereof, ſeeing | 
haue ſometimes delighted my ſelfe to crop andpicke out 
whatſoeuer I could finde or ſee to be faite and fot profit. But for 
as much as one of the pri eauſes of the weakenes of the 
ſight (yea I dare be holde to fay;rhat it ĩs more commonthen any 
of the reſt) doth proceede of a ſuperfluous moiſture of the eye, 


and of the impurenes of the ſpirits: I will ordaine an exquiſite 
order for the ſame; which ſhall ſerue for a patterne and ſcantlin 

the bettet, to aimearthe curing ofall the reſt of the diſeaſes of the 
F 
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of the Grecians *gerwnx,is ordinarily performed by three inſtru- 
ments, as Diet, or che manner of living, Chirurgerie, and Medi- 


cine, 

The maner of liuing is alwaies ſet in the forefront,and hath bin Good diet 
iudged of the ancient learned to bee the chiefe and moſt noble bach the ff 
ut. becauſe it is moſt fauourable and familiar to nature, not di- lac ia * 
purbiog her any manerof way, ot moleſting ber in any a. ——— 

as medic ines and manuall operations doe. This maner of living giſcates , 
doth not conſiſt onely in meate and drinke,as the common peo- 

le imagine but in the ordering of the fixe things whichrhe Phi- 
Etions cal not naturall; and theſe are the ayre, meate and drinke, 
ſleepe and watching labour and reft,emprines and fulnes, and the 
paſsions of the minde. 8 

I will begin my order of diet at the ayre, in as much as no man Nhe power oi 

can want it che leaſt minute, and for that it hath a marucilous force theayre. 
to alter and change our bodies on the ſudden : The direct paſſa 
ges thereof is through the noſe to the braine, and the 
mouth to the hart, by the pores of the skinne and mouing of the X 
atteries it throughout the whole bodie: it providerh matter 
and nouri t tor our ſpirits. This is the cauſe why that famous 
Hippocrates did note very well, that ofthe conſtitution ofthe are 
doth wholly depend the good and ill diſpolition of our humours 
and ſpirits, In the ayre wee muſt looke ynto his firſt and ſecond he qualities 
ualities : his firſt are heate, colde, moyſture anddrines, of which of ibe ayte. i 

a the two firll are called actiue, and the two latter paſtiue : the (c- 
1 cond qualities ate when the ayre is groſſe, thicke, ſubcile, pure, 
darke,light : but let vs now make our profit of all this. It beho- hat ayreis 
ueth ys for the better preſeruation of our ſight to chuſe an ayre for the 
which is temperate in his firſi qualities, as being neither too hor, fight. 
too cold, too moyſt or drie. It is not good to abide in the heate of 
the Sunne, neither in the beames of the Moone, or in the open aire. 


The Southerne and Northerne windes are hurtfull to the ey The windes 


es. 
Reade that which Hippocrates writethin his third ſection of Apho- * 


riſmes, The South winde ſaith he) małeth a troubled ſight, hard- 
nes of heating, a heauie head, dull ſences, and all the body laz ie 
and lither, becauſe it begetteth groſſe ſpirits, The North winde is 
very ſhar pe, and therefore as ſaich the ſame author) it ſtingeth and 
9 K 2 pricketh 
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60 . Of the excellencie of the fight, 


rickeththeeyes. The places that are low, wateriſh, moyſt and 

Hof mariſhes, are altogether contrary tothe welfare of the ſigbt. 
It is better 4 my deale to dwell in drie places, and ſuch as ate 
ſome what riſing. Ita man be forced tod well in moyſt places his 
helpe is to alter and rectifie the ayre withartificiall fires, made of 
the wood of Lawrel, [uniper,Rolemary and Tamariske : or other. 
wile to very good purpoſe hee may make the perfume invented of 
the Arabians, and vſe it in the chamber where hee keepethmoſt, 
Take ofthe leaues of Eyebright, Fennell, and Mar getome of eue- 
ry one an ounce oſ Zyloaloe finely powdreda dramme, of Fran- 
kinſence three drammes: mingle them alcogether, and pertume 
your chamber oftentimes therewith, 

As concerning the ſecond qualities, a groſſe, thicke, and ſog- 
gie ayre is contraryto the ſight, wee mutt chooſe ſuch a one asis 
pure and cleane, purged from all wateriſh,carrhic,nitrous, ſulphu- 
rous, and other ſuch like mettallike vapours, eſſtecially thoſe of 
quickſiluer: the duſt, fire, and ſmoke do ended harme to the 
eye: and this is the reaſon why ſuch as haue a weake fight ſhould 
neuer intermeddle wich Alchimy, for ſo at once they ſhould con- 
ſume both their ſight and their purſe : the yapours ariſing out of 
ſanding waters and from dead bodies are very noyſome. Neither 
yet mult che ayre bee too lightſome: foran exceſsiue light doth 
ſcatter the ſpirits, and cauſeththe ſight oſtentimes to be loſt. Wee 
reade that Zenophanes his ſouldiers hauing paſied the ſnow, be- 
came all oſthem as it were bliud: and Diouiſius the tyrant ot Sis 
cile, did afterthe fame maner put out the eyes of all his priſoners; 
for hauing ſhut them vp in a very darke hole, canſedthem to bee 
led forthon the ſudden into a very bright light, ſo that they al thet- 
by lolt their ſight, 

Vato the light wee will adioyne colours. All colours are not 
profitable for the fight; the white colour ſcattereth the ſpirits, 
drawing them to it; the blacke makeththem too groſſe: there is 
not any but the greene, blew and violet, which doe much com- 
fort it. And this hath nature taught ys in the fra ming of the eye: 
for ſue hath died the grape · like coate with greene and bleu, on 
that Gde which is next vnto the chriſtalline humour. The colour 
ofthe Saphire and Emerauldis very commodious for the fight. If 


you: 


and the meanes to preſerne it. 61 
you defire often to looke ypon theſe two colours mixed togethep 
I wil ſhe» you to attaine therunto very eaſily. Take of the flowers 
of Borage, & of the leaues of Burner, and when you are diſpoſed 
to drinke caſt them into the glaſſe: and this will ſerue you for two 
purpoſes. The colour will comfort your eyes, and the hearbes by 
their propertie will tepteſſe the vaporouſnes of the wine, And 
thus much let bee ſayd of the ayre, . 

The ſecond poynt of ordering thy diet aright, confiſteth in Of meates and 
meate and drinke. It behoueth therefore to know what victuals drinkes, 
are good, and what they be which can hurt the fight. A man muſt 
alcogether refraine ſuch victuals as are of gioſſe nouriſhment, as 
alſo ſlum e, vaporous, ſalt, windie, ſweete, and ſhatpe meates, and 
ſuch as make many excrements, there mult allo bee made a more 
ſpare ſupper then dinner. 

The bread muſt be made of cleane wheate, well leauened and Of bread. 
ſome chat ſalted, wherein may bee put Fennell or Aniſe-ſcede: it 
mult not bee eaten new, nor after it is aboue three daies old. Vn» 
le auened bread dothhurtthe fight a——_— ifthere be 
any darnell therein: for ſome are of opinion that the vie of darnell 
doth deſtroy the fight. 1 haue ſometimes read in Plautus a plea 
ſant treatiſe ofa page, who not daring to call his companion blin· 
kard or lied doo neck him with hauingeaten of darnell. 

All fleſh that is eaſiy diſgeſted, and doch not abound with ſus ,, fleſh, 

fluous moyſture, is mot fir to bee eaten, as Chicken, Capon, 

enne, Parttidge, Feaſant, Pigeon, Larkes, Turtles, and other 
mountaine birds, which may bee ſtuffed with ſage or mountaine 
hiſſope.. There are certaine ſorts of fleſh which haue a certaine 
ſpeciall propertieforto ſtrengthen and cleete the ſight, as the flaſh 
of the Pye, the Swallow, the Gooſe, of Vipers well prepared oft 
Wolfe, of the he- gote, and other rauenous birds. The Arabian 
Phiſitions haue obſerued, that the eyes of liuing creatures, doe I 
knovy not by what propertie or ſimpathie) comfort the fight, 
They doe often vſe the fleſh of Swallowes and Pyes dried in an o- 
uen to pepper their meates withall. I hey forbid vs the vſe of groſſe 
fleſh, as of Porke, Hate and Hart. 

Fiſh (if we credit Awicen) is enemie vnto the eyes: but I thinke O 60.5 
kee vnderſtandeth it of ſuch as liue in Randing waters, x hich 
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62 Of the exrelleneie of the ſight, 
haue a ſlimie ſubſtance andfleſh, or ſuch as bee ſalted: for ſuch 
as haue a faſt fleſh, as Troutes, Rochers, and ſuch like, are not a» 
gainſt the eyes. New and ſoft egges with a little ſugar and Cina · 
mon, doe marucilouſly cleere the ſight : but if they be fried with 
butter, ibey hurt exceedingly, 
W meates made of paſt, an baked, and milke meates do hurt 
eyes. 
As concerning ſalt meates, ſpices and ſauces, all of them are 
not forbidden: wee vſe to make artificiall ſalts, which ſerue 
marueilouſſie to cleere the ſight: and therewithall muſt or- 
Ofartifiiall dinarily meates bee ſalted. The ſalt of treacle is moſt excellen 
falrs, whereto may be added ſome Nutmeg, Mace, Cloues and Fennel! 
ſecede. There is likewiſe made ſalt of Eyebright,after this manet: 
Take of common ſalt one ounce,of Eyebright two drainmes, of 
Cinamom and Mace the waightofhalfe a crowne,mixe them al- 
together, and vſe it as ſalt vnto your meate. There be ſome which 
adde vnto theſe ſalis, the powder of the fleſh ofa Pye dried iu the 


ouen. i 
Spices, Strong ſpices, as Ginger, Pepper, and muſtard do hurt the eyes: 
it is meete to reſt contented with Nutmegs, Cloues, Cinamom 
and pope 1 5 
All pulſe is mightily againſt the ſight, except it bee Lupines, 
which 9838 — hn 4 them by 1 
Hearbes. As for hearbes that are good for the eyes, theſe are commen - 
ded; Fennell, Sage, Margerome, Roſematy, Betonie, Mints, 
Mountaine time, Aſparagus, Burnet, Succorie, and Patſelie: On 
the contrary fide theſe are forbidden Lettiſe, Creſſes, Dill, Baſill, 
Purſelane, Leekes,Coleworts, Gatlike, Onions, and all bulbouſe 
rootes, as alſo Watercheſtnuts, and Toadſtooles. The Arabians, 
which were more addicted to diſhmeate then the Greekes, doe 
commend T urneps: but with all theſe it is very certaine that wee 
muſt mixe Fennellor Aniſeede, becauſe they be very windie. 
Fruits. Rau fiuites, and ſuch as abound with much moyſture, doe hurt 
the ſight: before meate preſently, one may vie ſtev ed Prunes, and 
preſently after meate a Peare or Quince well preſerued, to cloſe 
the mouth of the Romacke, and to hinder vapours from aſcen- 
ding vp into the head. It will not be amiſſe after meate to * a 
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PE Ig it. 63 
Firle Fennell or Anniſe ſeede comfits, a motſell of Cidemiatum ot 


of preſerued Mirobalanes or Nutmegs. and Raiſins are 
not forbidden, but nuts, Cheſnuts, and Oliues chat are very ripe, 
are well forbidden. Andthusmuch for meates, 
As for * obſerue two things therein the vanti- Drinke? 
tie and the qualitie. Areb genes the great Phiſition, (| 72 


the quantitie ſaich, that in all diſeaſes of hanf it is yery 

to drinke much, eArifletle in his Problemes f 
ualitie ſaith,thatthey which drinke water haue eur: 

{baile notwithſta ing Auicen and Rhaſes doe c 

vie of water, and I am verely perſwaded that they doe not diſ- 

pleaſe the ſect of good fellowſhip, which had rather looſe their 

eyes then their wine. rt conv ſame which they affirme, I 

holde it needfull to alay the wine well with water, and to make 

choiſe of ſome ſmall wine,othark be not ſharpe or vapotouſe: 

ſueete and new wines are very fuming,thicke wines ſtay too long 

in che ttomacke. and ſend too great a,quantitie of vapour vnto 

che braine. We vſeto make an heal wine of Eyebright, which amica 

is very ſingular for the of che ſight, 4 d= Vil · wines, 

4404, 2 Phiſition doth confidently affirme, that he cured 

an olde man almoſt quite 'bladebyteoo mo Bebagen nn 

brighe. Alſo it will l to caſt a bunch of 

wine which one drinketh ordinarilie 2 5 ur 3 

die faid, ſome Burnet wich the flowenofBorage; ; for beſides that 


; comſott the fig he with their colour, 18 to purge 
eee debyer Maste dar: i 4 

| pough, and tobe come by at all ſeaſons, Such as will not vſe wine, Hydromelly 
1 — one in maner 
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vnto the conſu of 33 well to 
che taking off ofthe 38 "TE 

— it to a meane: to Ofrancking 
Weser le ane eg and to ſleepe at noones maketh and ſleeping, 
ablo ene paite of checkes, troub lech che ſighe, and maketh all the 
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Of the excellencie of the froht, 
body lither and lazie: it is beſt to ſleepe vpon the (ide, having the 
bead raiſed high enough. Immoderare watching doc ſpend the 
ſpuits,coo:c che braine,and hurt the fight infinitely, 

It is good to goe to bedthreeor foure houres atrer ſupper, and 
to riſe very eatlie, to walke vp and donne the chamber, to hake 
and ſpet, to cleanſe the eares, to emptie the bodie of his ordinatie 
exctements and after that to combe the head. and that al waies a- 
gainſt the hayre, keeping it very cleane, and not to accuſtome to 
waſhe the face and eyes with colde water,as is ordinarilie accuſto- 
med; for colde is an enemie to che eyes and braine: it were bettet 
to vſe in ſleede thereof, a little white wine warme, with ſome Fe- 
nell and Eyebright water. ä 

The moderate exerciſe of the whole bodie, is good in a mor- 
ding, neither in dcede can any man liue in health (as Hippocratet 
noteth) if hee labour not, to waſte the fuperfluicics off third 
digeſtion, 

Particularexetciſesalſo,as the rubbing of the thighes and legs, 
will be of good vſe, to divert and turne away the vapouts which 
riſe vp to the eyes. | 

The eyes haue their particular exerciſe: to moue them very ſud- 
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the dainely and circularlie, doth x eaken them: as allo to keepe them 


fixed a long time in one place, andas it were immoueable, doth 
et wearie them more, for that in this pa ſing motion, all the fi- 
ad of the ſixe muſcles ate equallie ſtretched, as we ſee in birdes 
which houer in the ayre, not ſtirting out of their place. It is better 
therefore to keepe them in a moderate motion, for that the muſ- 
cles performing their actions ſucceſſiuely, doe comfort and re- 
lieue one another, It is not good to feat much, eſpecially after 
meate, nor yet to trouble himſelſe with too ſinalla letter, or any 
other curious and choiſe peece of worke, becauſe that boththe fa- 
cultie ot powet, and inſtrument are put to great paines, being oc- 
cupiedabout theſe little things. It is not good to beholde things 
that moueſwiftlie;nor yet ſuch as turne round. 
All paſſions of the minde doe much hurt the ſight, but aboue 
the teſt, melancholike dumpes and much weeping. 
The belly muſt be ſoluble alu aies in all the diſcaſes of the eyes: 


which Hippocrates obſetued by the example of hem nhichþaug 
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and the meanes to preſerne it. 65 
blood ſhotten alſo ſuch as are vapour · eyed. But and if it 
be coſtiue, it muſt be helped by all meanes that are gentle and ea- 
fie, as laxative brothes, Prunes and Raiſins laxatiue, lenitiue cli- 
ſters and ſuch others, Some cauſe damaske Prunes to be ſtewed 
in a ſyrope, with dene, Agaricke, and Sugar, whereof foure or 
five aue to be talen inthe morning before breakefaſt or dinner. 


Car. XIIII. 


Select and choiſe remedies for the preſernation of the Ig be, 
and the order that is — be kept in the applica · 
tion of them. 


103. 7 fight commeth ordina- 
rilie, either of the diſtemperature of the braine, or of 
the euill diſpoſition of the eye : the tationall and 
methodicall Phiſition ought alwaies to haue regard 
— vnto theſe two poynts. The braine if it bee too 
moiſt, multbedred; and the eye if it be weake, — 
thened, Pla in a dialogue of his, — 
tempt the drying or ſtrengtheni ward — 
dies, without — firſt pu — be the he - will therefore Tt 
take our beginning at — — of the bead; and for as much . 
as it is hard to purge the ſame well, if the whole bodie (which * and of 
doth ordinarilie ſend great Roare of excrements thicher) 
very cleane, it will be requiſne to chuſe a remedie, which in — 
ing the braine, may gentlie emptie the whole bodie alſo, and 
withall ſomewhat © reſpec the eye. That forme which is 
operto pills, is moſt fit ec this purpoſe. The Arabians com- 
mend the pilles, called Elephangine, the pilles of Agaricke, and 
pillu/e lucis maiores and minores; Wee may prepare a-maſle of 
this mixture, 

Take of Aloes well waſhed in Fennel and Eyebright water, A deſcription - 
three drams, of good Agaticke one dram and a halfe,of Rubarbe, of ſuch pils as 
a dramme, of the fleſh of Citrine mirobalanes, chafed in the oyle are to bevied, 
of ſweete Almonds, foure ſcruples; of Seneof the Eaſt well POWs 


red a dramme; of Maſticke, 5 of an 
ha 
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&s Oele excellencie of be fbr, 
halfe a (cruple,of Trocisks alandhall ſiue orfixe graines to acuate 
it withall, fuſe all theſe in the iuyce of Feacl, and ſirope of Ste- 
chados, and make vp amaffe,thereof take a dramme twile euer 
moneth, either at eacnitg or morning. Or elle, | 
Take of the powderof Hie ra — of good Agaticke 
foure ſcruples, of Aniſe ſeede, Fennel ſeede, and Seſclileede, of 


each halfeaſcruple, of Maces, Cinnamome, and Mirrhe, of each 


fue graines, with honie of Roſes, Roſemaric flowers and the Wa- 
ter of Fennel; make theſe vp in a maſſe, and take thereofa dtam e- 
uery weeke : they which cannot ſwallow pils, ſnall vſe tlus magi- 
ſtrall ſirop. : 

Take of the roote of Fennel, Acorus, and Elecampane, ofeue- 
ry one an ounce, of theleaues of F yebright, Betonie, Fumitotie, 
Mercutie, Succorie, Germander, and Veruaine, of euery one a 
handfull. a dozen of damaske Raiſins, and as many Prunes, of A- 
niſc and Fennel ſeede two drammes, ofthe flowers of Sage, Ste- 
cados, Roſemarie, and eyebi ight, of euery one a pupil: boyle them 
all in faire water, and when you haue trained it, adde thereto the 
expreſsion ofthree ounces of dene which haue bin infuſed a good 
while in the {ggeſaid dec oction warme: as alſo the expte ſoion of 
an ounceof Aparicke,itha drammeof cloues and as much Cun- 
namome : boyle them all together agame with a ſufficient quan- 
titic ot Sugar vntil it haue the conſiſtence of a firope that is well 
boyled, aromatize it with halſe a dramme of Nutmegs and as 


much of thepowder of Diarrhodon. If in the ende and ſhutting 


vp of this firopethere be put thereto the infuſion ofthe weight of 


halte an ounce of Rubarbe ſtrongly preſſed out, it cannot chuſe 
but be a great deale better. Hereof one ſhall take euerie fiue daies 
the quantitie oftwo ounces, more ot leſſe according to the wor- 
king, and that in ſome broth or decoction appropriate vnto the 
head andeyes. The oſten vſe of Cliſters is requiſite in all the diſ- 
eaſes of the eyes, eares, and head. 

If the braine ſhould be very moiſt, and that the temperature of 
the bodie doe not withſtand, the vie of the roote China, or of 
Zarza, Perilla, putting thereto of theleaues of Eyebright, and of 
the ſeede of Fennell, would be of very good effect. For together 
with the conſuming of the ſuperfluous moiſture of the whole 
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body, it would ſtren the braine and the eye: and yet l be · 
leeue that the vic of Saſſaſtas hauing the {mell of Anile- feede, 
would be a great deale more fie. 

The bodie being purged by theſe vniuerſall remedies, the 
braine may afterward wich greatet ſecuritie be cuacuated by the 
mouth and noſtrels, which are the ordinarie draines that nature 
hath ordayned forthe cleanſing thereof; I ſhould better allow of 
Maſtic atories then Irrhines, becaule the noſe is ſeated very neere aſlicatotica 
yatothe'cyes, and communicateth greatlycherewith, by the hole 
which goeththrough them tothe great corner of the eye, in ſuch 
ſort as that there being any forcible attracting ot any humour 
through the noſe, it might be the occaſion of drawing the ſame 
vnto the eye, which is the part that is diſeaſed. This is alſo the ap- 

tment, of that great Phiſition Mapocrates, in the ſecond 
ſection of his ſixt booke of Epidemical li diſeaſes. It is meete and 
neceſſatie (ſaith he) that humours falling vpon the eyes, ſhould 
be diverted vnto the palate and mouth. It were better thereſore 
to cha we and maſticate ſomething as damaske reaſons, ſprinke- 
led with a drop or twoot the eſſence of Fennell, ot elſe to tub the 
palate with the ſaid eſſence alone, whoſe vapour aſcending vp 
to the braine and eye, will trengrhen them, and not ſuffer them to 
attract any vicious humours, 

Fricaſies and tubbings of the head, made againſt the hayre with Rubbing of 
bags,perfumes, and arrificiall coifes, ſuch as we will preſcribe in the head. 
the chapter of theume, will cuacuate the braine by inſenſible 
tranſpiration, e e 3 

Hippecrates in the diſeaſes of the eyes, applieth cupping glaſ- Cupping-olafe 
ſes — necke, and hinder part of the bead to the ſhoulders Dag ny 
andthighes, 

We muſt not forget among the particular evacuations of the Cauſlicks, 
head to ſpeake of cauteries: it is very true in deede that Phiſitions 
doe not accord of the place where they are to bee applied. Some 
there be that applie tbem vpon the top of the head: but lam iea- 
lous of * 09 that I haue ſeene fearefull accidents to hap- 
pen by reaſon of Pericranium, when the caulticke hath ſearched 
too deepe: and | could like it better, that it ſhould be applied be- 
hinde: for ſuch reuulſion would worke more effectually, and fur- 
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68 Of the excellencie of the ſight, 
cher, it is very certainetha the riſing of all the finewes lyeth bee 
A werthicob- hinde. This is a worthiething tobee noted, and that whichbur a 
— — * few men haue marked, l haue oftentimes ſhewed the ſameboth 
cle Habu, in my publique and priuate diſſections. There is a certaine lta- 
lian Phiſition, which boaſteth hirnſelfe to haue been the firft foun- 
der and finder of this matter: but | haue long ſince readthe fame 
obſeruedof Hippecrates in his booke ofthe nature of bones. This 
The Gre auterie is not to be applied ypon that part of the head called Or- 
| placeforthe eps, becauſe that thence there would iſſue nothing, but ouer a- 
' application of gainſt the ſpace which is bet wirt the firſt and ſecond Vertebre : 
cauterics, being the very place, where Setons alſo are ordinarily ſet. In old 
and inuetetate diſeaſes of the eyes, I could approue of that deri- 
uation made by cauterie behinde the eares, becauſe the branches 
of the veines and arteries called: ¶ arotides and Iagulares, (from 
which the eye hathallhis out ward ſtore oſvemes and afteries) do 
paſſe along that way. And theſe are the moſt proper & fit meanes 
(in my iudgement) to euacuate as woll ſenſibly as inſenſibly the 
whole bodie, the head and the eyes. I haue not ſpoken of blood- 
Blood · letting. letting, becauſe there is not any place for it here: and it is ſo farre 
off from profiting them which are weake ſighted, that it weake- 
neth them more, taking away blood, which is the Rorchouſe of 
nature, and that iuyce, whereby it is moſt cheriſhed, And yet in 
x reatpaines,inflammations and{udden fluxes of humour, it may 
oe good. ap 
y, onus cuation, we muſt thinke how to ſtrengthen the braine 
and the eye, to which vſe and purpoſe there are opiates, lone 
and powders, which haue propertie to cleere and ſtreugthen the 
ſight, as Treacle and Mithridate are greatly commended and 
\ commanded, for ſuch as haue their braine and eyes very rheumaz 
ke confervesaloofthe lowers of Betonic, Sage, Roſe 
eines to TE conſerues alſo o owers of Betonic, Sage, Roſema 
— and Eyebright, there may bee framed a compoſition or Opiate Ba 
fharpenthe maner as followeth. Take of the conſerues ofthe flowers of E 
gh bright, Betonie, and Roſematy, ofeach an ounce, ofolde Treacle 
three drammes, of conſerue of Roſes halſe an ounce, of the pow- 
der of Diarrhodon a dramme and a halfe, of Maces two ſciuples: 
make an Opiate hereof with the ſyrope of Citrons, and take op 
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w_ — when you riſe. 


8 — , 
— —— flowers, wichtwo drams * 
of the powder of Diarrbodon, and 


adramof the poder of 
Eyebright, Betonie and Fennell, which may be taken in the mor- 


ning. 
At night to bed, there are certaine tobce vſed i powder 
and — in wa ——— ä —— — 
together with the yapours of the meate. Take of yebrighe ihre night. 
drammesjof Fennell two drammes of Aniſe and of Seſelia dram, 
of Mace two { cruples,andof Cinamome and Clouesas much, of 
the ſeede of Rev — of the ſeede of 
Pionie a dram, of roſod Sugar ſo much as needeth: male them 
inc very fine ponderand ke thereof a ſpoonefull at your go» 
ng to 
—— vie digeſtiue pow ders wich Corian- A powder hel: 
der,Fennell,red Roſes, Corall, Pearle Eyebright, Mace, and roſed — 
Sugar: or els vſe this condite. Take of Fennell and Coriander tion 
Comfits,of eachhulſe an ounce,of therindes of Citrons and Mi- 
robalanes condited, of eachtwo drammes, of dried Eyebright one 
dram, of Mace halfe a dram, of toſed Sugar ſo muchasheedeths 
make thereof a condite, whereof take a ſpooneſull aſter cuery 
meale. 
The Arabians doe highly commend this UF wang roo 
after meate. Take of the Trociskes of Vipers a dram, of the 
der of Eyebrighr foure ſcruples of ſweere bennelltwo of 
the ſtones which are found inthe eyes ofa Pike, one ſcruple, ofto- 
ſed Sugar foure ounces: and make thereof a poder: 
Ang hitherto: concerning inward medicines, which ſerue for 
the cleering and ſtrengthening of the fight : and now wee are to» 
hy out the out ward, which are waters, colliries,and oyntments. 
There are an infinite number oſ receipts, but I will put downe De 


three or foure of the moſt exquiſite and belt A for to . 
waſhthe eyes in the morning vſe theſe diſtilled waters, Take of A diſtiled was- 


rhe crops of Fennell, Re, Eyebright, V eruaine, Tormentil, Beto- ter, 

nie, wilde Roſes, of male Pimpernell, Burner, Clarie, A ie, 

Cheruile, mountaine Hiſſope, 3 cuery one 
* one; 
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70 _Oftheexcellencieof rhefight, 
two good handfuls :ſhred all theſe hearbes very ſmall, and infuſe 
chem firſt in white wine, and afterward in the vtine of a you 
bones is in health, and thirdly in womans milke; 
ly in good : after which diſtill the whole, and this 
vater carefully, putting euery morning a drop therof uto the eye. 
Another wa» You may alſo euery morning waſh your eyes with wine, wherein 
tet. bach been boyled Fennell, Eyebright, and a little of Chebule Mi- 
robalanes, Some make a water of the iuyces of male Pimpernell, 
Gerimander,Clarie and Reus: putting thereto after ward of Cloues, 
Mace, and Nutmeg two ontiuee drams, and haue infujed them 
all together in white wine, to diſtill them with good honey. l finde 
A very good theremedie which I now ſet downe, to be very good for the pre · 
medicine tor ſervation and ſtrength of the eyes. Take of the water of Eyebtight 
Ane and Roſes well diſtilled, foure ounces: after ward prouide two ot 
three ſmall bags in which is contained a drain and a halfe of Tutia 
well ptep of good Aloes a ſcruple: hang theſe bagges in 
the waters aforeſaid, and waſh your eyes therewitheuery night, 
An —— 4 The water of brcad(ſo called)is very excelient. You muſt make 
* paſte with flower groſſely ſifted, and the powder of Re, Fennel 
and Clatie, which they call great Celondine: of this paſte you 
mutt make a loafe and bake in the oueu, hich ſo ſoone as it is 
baked muſt be clouen in two, and put bet wixt two ſiluer plates, 
or peauter diſhes, made vety cloſe in ſuch ſort as that there my 
nothing breath out: and ſo you ſhallthence gather a water, hic 
muſt bee kept for the eyes. Some alio doe much commend the 3 
extraction of Fennegiceꝶ with Honey, The water ofblew flowers 
called Blew-bortles and: growing in the corne, diſtilled, is excel- 
lent good forthe pteſeruation of the fight, Some alſotake-the 
ſtallce of Fennell a little aboue the roote, and cutting it, fill it with 
the powder of Sugar candie: whereupon commeth torth a licour 
whichis ſingulat for the eyes, I cannot but highly praiſe this Ma- 
A water. ter, which l am-abouttodeſcribe, Take of White wine a 
and a halfe and as much of good Roſewater,of Tutia well prepa- 
red an ounce, of the rinde of Nutmeg called Mace, half an ounce: 
= all cheſe together ina glaſſe violl cloſe opped,and ſet it in the 
ate of the Sunne twenty daies, ſtirring it euery day till it become 
very cleete. 


1 


There 


and the meanes to preſcrue it. 7b 
There is a finguler oyntmentforthe preſeruation of the eyes. An oyntment 
Take of Hogs —— ounces : ſteepe it in Roſewas tor the cycs, 
ter ſixe houres: after waſh it againe twelue ſeuerall times in the 
belt White wine that may bee got, by the ſpace of ſiue or ſixe 
houres more, adde afterward vnto this greaſe of Tutia well prepa- 
red and finely powdred one ounce, ot the tone Hematites well 
waſhed a ſcruple, of Aloes well waſhed and made into powder 
twelue graines, of powder of Pearlethree graines: mixe all toge · 
ther with a little of the water of Fennell, and małe them vp in an 
oyntment, whereof ye may put a very little in both the corners of 
your eyes. There is great tore every whereof other out ward re- 
medies which may ſerue for the eyes, as Colliries, or Eyeſalues 
and powders, which are blowne into the eyes: but I finde them 
not ſo fit for the purpoſe as waters. 2 
The 4rabiavs vie waſhing of the head, the better ti preſerue — b 
the ſight but it is not very good in the weakenes of the eyes to the head. 
trouble the braine: but if there be any ſuch thing vſed, it may bee 
done in this fort, Take the lye that is made of the Vine aſhes,of 
the leaves of Kechados, Berome, Fyebright, Celandine and Ca- 
momill of eachahandfull, of Agarick and Chebule Mirobalanes 
tied in a cloute of each two drammes: boyle all er till the 
ſout th part be conſumed, and therewith waſh your head. Or elſe 
take dried Eyebright, and make it into aſhes : then adde thereto 
the water of Eyebright, and make thereof a lye. 
Loe theſe be — 2 able to preſerue 
the ſight, eſpec ially if the diminution thereof come by ſome | 
reofthe braine and eyes, as is that of my Ladies the 
cheſſe of Uzez,to hom this whole diſcourſe is particularly de- 
dicated. I do not ſer done the temedies, which are proper to the 


downe and vſed by the old and new writers, Vnto his bookel re- 
ferre the reader, ſeeing it is extant in our common language. 
Av ont of the firſt diſcomrſe, TEE: 
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THE SECOND DISCOVRSE, 


"© WHEREIN ARE HANDLED THE 
diſeales of melancholie, and the meanes 
to cure chem. 


CuAr. I. 
That man is 4 dinine and pelitike creature, endued with thres 
ſewerall noble you yn Imagination, Reaſon 


and Memeri. 
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75 Note as it were forced to ſpeake and 
tell, what it was that hee found to bee moſt 
wonderfull in all tbe world: anſwered at laſt 


— in trueth — a great Philoſo- 

— == 1 
image o in r in 

— Sdellofthe whole world,can ina — 

ſelfe into euery thing like a Proteus, or receiue at an inſtant the 

ſtampe of a thouſand colours like to the Chamelion. Phaworine 

——E_—— to be great here on earth but onely man, 

The wiſe men of ddl res him ſuch honout, as to 

call him a mottall God. Thricerenowmed Mercuris calleth him 

the liuing creature full of divine parts, the meſſenger of the Gods, 

the of the things below, and fellow companion with the 

irits aboue: Pitbagora the meaſure of all things: Syncſſuu, the 

rizon of things hauing and not having bodies: Zoroadter in a 

ccttaine kinde of rauiſhmene proclamed him, the mightie — 
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and the meanes to curt them. 73 
and wonder of nature: Plato, the matueile of maruciles: Ari/tor/e 
the politike living creature, furniſhed with teaſon and couuſaile, 
Which is all, as poſſeſsing all things by power, though not really 
and in ye: ydeede (as Empedocles would have it to be) but by the 
comprehending and conceiuing of the formes and leucrall ſoris 
of things: Plinie the ape or puppie of nature, the coumtetfeit of 
the whole world, the abridgement of the great world, Amongſt | 
the Diuines,there are ſome which haue called bim,cuery manet of 
creature, becauſe he hath intercoutſe with euery maner of crea- | 
ture; be hath a being, as haue the ſtones; life, as haue the plants; | 
and ſence ot feeling as the beaſts ; and vuderſtanding,as haue the 
Angels. Otherſome haue honoured him, giving him the title of 
vniuerſall gouernour, as hauing all things vader his empire and 
juriſdiction, as being he to whom cuery thing yceldeth obediẽce, 
and for whole ſake the whole world was created. In brieſe, this is 
the chieſe and principall of Gods worke andthe molt noble of all 
other creatures. But this his excellencie, whereby be is more glo- From whenes | 
rious then all the teſt, is not in reſpect of his bodie, alchough the *h<excellencie N 
ſhape thereof bee more exquitice, better tempered, and of more "=" [pete 
comely proportion then any other thing in the world, ſeruing as e 
Polgeletus his rule for the faſhioning of other things, and being 
as a platforme,wherebyche maiter builders may frame and con- 
triue their buildings. This noblenes ( ſay) commeth not of the 
bodie, which conſiſſeth of matter and is corruptible: no, the ex- 
tract thereof, or that which is indeede excellent therein, is further 
ſetcht: It is the ſoule alone whereby he is ſo reno vmed, being a The excellen- 
forme altogether celeſtiall and diuine, not taking his otiginall cie of man- 
from the uall working of any matter, as that of plants and lade. 
beaſts doth. It is created of God, and commeth done from hea- 
uen to gouerne the bodie, ſo ſoone as the members thereof ate 
made: che effects theteoſ doe ſufficiently proue vnto vs, the wor- 
thines of the ſame, For beſides the vegetatiue and ſenſitiue fa- 
culcier inioyeth three ſpeciall powers and faculties, which extol 
and aduance man, aboue all other living creatures : and theſe 
three are the Imagination, Reaſon, and Memotie. Oftheſe,reaſon Th.yhree ex- 
the principall and chieſe: the other two, becauſe they are her cellent powers 


ordinary handmaides, (the one to parts fo other,to og: ot the ſoule. 
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74 Of the diſeaſes of Melancholie, 


and write downe, doe enioy the priuiledges of renowmed excel. 
lencie, doe lodge within her royall pallace, and that very neere 
ber one perſon, the one in her vtter, and the other in her innet 
Theimagi2a* chamber. The imaginatiue facultie doth repreſent and ſet before 
— the intellectuall, all the obiects which ſhe hathteceiued fromthe 
common ſence, making report of wharſoeuer is diſcouered of 
the ſpies abroad? vpon which reports the intellectuall or vnder- 
ſtanding part of the minde, frameth her concluſions, which ate 
very often falſe, the imagination making vntrue tepons. For as 
the moſt prudent and carefull Captaines vnderrake very oft the 
enterpriſes which proue fooliſh and fond, and that becauſe of 
falſe aduertiſement: euen ſo reaſon doth often make but fooliſh 
diſcourſes, hauing been mifſe-mformed by afayned fantaſie. 
The opinions Some Greeke Philoſophers there be, which would debarre the 
. — imagination of her reputed reno wne and excellencie, ſtraining 
excellancieos themlelues to male her as baſe as the other actions of the ſences : 
imagination, and I haue in place where, read two ſeuerall opinions to that end: 
the firſt is of ſuch as thinke that the imagination and common 
fence is all one: the other is of them, which affirme that brute 
beaſts haue an imagination as well as men; and that either of 
theſe two being true, there is not any cauſe why it ſhould be in- 
The error of thronized among the worthies. But I will cauſe it to appeare ma- 
the Pluloſo- ¶ nifeſt vnto euery one, how fondly they haue ſuffered themſelues to 
Phers. be abuſed. 
All ſuch as haue applied themſelues to play the Philoſophersaf- 
ter the moſt commendable ſort and maner, doe holde it for gran- 
2 ted and out of all queſtion : that the imagination is a certaine 
thing ſurpaſſingthe common or inward ſence, which iudgeth of 
all out ward obiects, and vnto which as vnto their center, all the 
| ſormes of the other ſences doe betake themſelues: for the com- 
1 Te difference mon ſence, receiueth at one and the ſame inſtant wich the out- 
i} berwixt the ward ſences the formes of things, and that (if I may be allowed 
| imagination to yſe ſchoole teatmes) with the reall power of th but the 
| end the com imagination receinethand reteyneth them u ithout any preſence 
il. mon ſence. Ffihe obiect. The imagination compoundeth and ioyneth to- 
echet the formes of things, as of Golde and a mountaine, it ma- 
Leth a golden mountaine, whichthe commorifetice cannot _ 
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for the inward ſence cannot take. holde of any thing, ſaue that 
which the outward ſences petceiue, but the imagination proc ec- 
deth further: for the ſillie hauing ſpied the Wolſe, getteth 
himſelſe by and by out of his way, as from his enemie; this eni- 
mitie is not kno ene by the ſence, ſor it is no obiect ot the ſences, 
but it is the meere workeof imagination to know the ſame, This 
then is a power farre differing from the common ſence, whichin 
deede is ſound truely to be in beaſts, but the other cannot poſſi- 
blie be found in them in that degree of excellencie that it is in 
men, I would that euery one ſhould ſee the difference bet ixt 
that imagination which is in men, and that which is in beaſts. 
The imagination which is in beaſts, ſerueth them onely to follow The Jiference 
the motions and paſſions of their appetite, and is not imployed, berwixrrhe 
but onely about action, that is to Yo eitber in following that imagination 
which1nay doe them good or in auoiding of that which may an- —_— 
noy them. The imagination of man ſerueth boch for action and The 6,9. 
contemplation. The imagination of beaſts cannot counterfeite 
any thing further, then as it is preſent and beforetheir eyes; but The ſecond, 
man hath the libertie to imagine what he liſteth, and although 
chere be uo preſent obiect, yet it taketh out of the treaſurie, which 
is the memorie whatſocuer may content it. Thebeaſts haue their Ihe thud 
imagination occupied onely when they are excrciſed , and not | 
when they are out of worke and labour; but man hath the vſe of 
imagination at all times, and at euery houre. The beaſt hathno The fourth, 
ſoonerimagined,but he moueth himſclfeby and by, and goeth af- 
terthat which his appetite ſtirreth him yp vnto; but man follow- 
ethnotalwaicsthe motionsof his appetite, he hathreaſon to bri- 
dle the ſame with all, as when it findeth out any error therein, The 
imagination of beaſts cannot frame to it ſelfe any mountaines of The f 
2 neither yet can it ſaine the things that are darke and ſubtile, g 
or flying aſſes, as the imagination of man can. Finally, the imagi - The ſixt. 
nation of man ſeemeth to enter into ſome maner of diſcourſe 
with the vnderſtanding. For hauing beheld a painted Lyon, it 
perceiueththat it is not a thing to be feared,and at the ſame time, 
ioyning it ſelfe vnto reaſon, doth confirme and make bolde. Be- 
holde now, how the imagination of man dothmagnihie it ſelſe a- 
boue that of beaſts, and for What cauſe I haue ſet it in ranke a- 
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amongſt the excellenteſt and nobleſt powers of the minde. The 
The eff t Arabjans haue ſo hi ghly commended it, that they haue yerely be⸗ 
S120. jceued, that the minde by vertue of the imagination could worke 
miracles, pearce the heauens, commaunde the elements, lay 
plaine the huge mountaines, and make mountaines of the plaine 
ground: and to be ſhort, that yntothe juriſdiction thereof were 
lubiect, all maner of materiall formes, and they called all che 
three powers of the minde, moſt excellent and renowmed minds, 
and therefore that which is called imagination, is the firſt facultie 
or power of the minde. 

Of the ynder. = The vnderſtanding followerh next in order, and awaketh at 
ſtinding,the the knocke of imagination, it maketh things ſenſible, vniverſall, 
ſecond power diſcourſeth, gathereth concluſions, reaſoneth from the effects to 
of the minde. the cauſes, and fromthe beginnings, euen to the middeſt, and ſo to 
Of vuderſtan · the ends and iſſues of things. The Philoſophers diſtinguiſh this 
ding, called ynderſtanding power, into a ſuffering and doing power: the ſuf- 
— or uf. ſering, is that which receiueth the formes of things, pure and free 
* from all matter, and is as it were the ſubiect of all maner of 
Of actiue vn formes: the dongpone is as it were a light, which maketh cleert 
derltancing, and perfect the ſuffering : in ſuch maner, as that the one doth as it 
{ wereſerue in ſtead of the matter and the other of the forme, and 

Reaſon. both ioyned together, doe perfite and make vp reaſon the ſoue- 
raigne and predominant power of the minde, proper vnto man, 

which can doe much without the bodie, and vnto which the bodie 

very oft is a let and — — alone whic mY — nary 

matter, being alſo not ſubiect to paſſions, immorrall, differing 

4 from the A2 and all — actions, becauſe the ſen- 
theſcnces, ces are loſt by the violence of ſome great obiect, as the hearing, 
by a ſtrong and forcible ſound; the taſte, by taſting ſome ex- 

treame ſauour; the ſight by an exceſſiue whitenes; witnes hereof 

is the Sicilian tyrant, who by cunning prac̃tiſe put out the eyes of 

all his priſoners: but the vnderſtanding, the more excellent and 

ſurpaiſing that the obiect is, the more it ſheweth forth his one 

perſection and noblenes, the contemplation of high and diuine 

things doth rauiſhir, yea herein it findeth greateſt contentation, 

herein it placeth his chiefeſ felicitie, This is that onely 

which growetb more and more, whenthe bodie declineth, which 
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then is in his chieſeſt ſtrength, when the bodie faint and 
feeble : which becommeth ſtrong and luſtie, when all the ſences 
grow weake and feeble, which whirlech through the ayre, and 
walketh ouer the wide world, when the bodice is immoueable, 
which cauſeth vs when we are in ſleepe, oftentimes to ſee ſome 

aunces of his diuine nature in foretelling things to come, and, if 
it bee not ouerwhelmed witch the Sea of vapours, riſing of exceſ- 
fue ctamming in of bellie cheere, it lifterh it ſelfe aboue the 
world, and euen aboue his one nature, and beholdeththe glorie 
of the Angels and myſſeties of heauen. Finally, reaſon hauing 
thus ſxviftlie conueyed her ſelſe to tale the view of whatſoever is, 
and hauiny diſcourſed and conceiued a million of and 
pleaſant formes, being vnable anylongerto retainethem, com- 
mitteth them to thecuttodie of memorie, which isherfaithfullſe- Aſemorie 
cretatie, and wherein, as in a place of greateſt truſtines to keepe 
the ſame, the molt precioustreaſures of the ſoule are placed. This 
is that richtreaſurie, which incloſeth within one only inner roome 
all the ſciences, and what elſe ſoeuer hath paſſed ſince the creati. 
on of the world, which lodgeth ching in his ſeuerall place, 
not ſhufling them vp diſorderly together, which obſerueth time, 
circumſtances and order and which is (as Platotearmethit) a ce- 
ſterne to containe the running ſtreames of the ynderſtanding : 
this facultie is called remembrance, and is proper vnto man a- 
lone: for beaſtes haue likewiſe a certainc kinde of memorie, but 
they cannot callto minde the time, orderand circumftances, this 
cannot be accompliſhed without a Syllogiſme. See here themind 
of man attended by theſe three famous faculties, the imagination, 2 
reaſon, and memorie, all which three are lodged in one ſelfeſame he diuertt o- 

alace, and within this round towre, which wecall the head : bur pinions con- 

whether this fall out to be in all the braine equally, and alike, or ceraing the 
that every one of them ſhould haue his ſeuerall chamber, it is not ſeates of theſe 


powers, 


ſully reſolued vpon. 1know very well that there is a great quarell | 
— the Greeke and Arabizn Phifitions, about the lodgings — 
of cheſe three princeſſes, & that no man hitherto hath bin able to them diffued 
0 reconcile them. The Greekes would lodge them in euerie part of trough the 
the btaine; the Arabians quarter out euery of them by it ſelſe. — 
The Greekes maintaine chat in all places where MM bales. . 
M 3 8 N 


The contrarie 
opinion of the 
Arabians, 


The firſt rea- 
ſon. 


The ſecond. 


78 Of the diſeaſes of Melancholic, 
there the imagination and memorie doc accompanie it, and that 
al the three ate as muchbefore as behind: finally, that they be al of 
them in all and euety part of che braine. They alleage for one prin- 
cipallreaſon on their fide, that every ſimilar action is wholic and 
incizely in pait of his ſubject, as for example,nouriſhment is 
equallie and alike in all the bone, and whatſocuer part ofthe bone 
it be, there is to be found continuallie theſe foure faculties, that is, 
the attractiue, xetentiue, digeſtiue and expulſiue. On the contrary 
the Arabians will haue, that cuery one of theſe faculties enioy his 
proper ſeate: and they haue vety goodly reaſons for that which 
they holde. Firſt, it is very certaine, that there ate diuerſe pettie 
chambers in the braine, which the Anatomiſts call Ventricles, 
theſe chambers are not for nothing, yea and there is no man that 
can thinke, that they were made for any other vſe, then to be lod- 
gings for theſe three faculties: andthat, as though the imaginati- 
on ſhould be iodged in the two firſt, Reaſon in the middlemoſt, 
and Memorie in the hindermoſt: and the appearance of the truth 
of this thing is very great: ſot the imagination receiueth all the 
obiects of the ſences, andthereſore ought to be placed very neere 
vnto the ſences: but ſo the caſe ſtandeth, as that all the ſences are 
in the forepart of che head: the imagination preſenteth all theſe 
obiects vnto the reaſon, which makeththem voide of matter and 
vniuerſall, ſothat of neceſſitie it muſt follow as ſecond, The rea- 
ſon hauing after ſome time ſerued and ſatisfied it ſelfe of theſe 
pleaſant formes, committeth _ the cuſtodie of memorie: 
whereupon it ſollowethof neceſſitie, that it ſhould be placed be- 
hinde, and as it were in het inner chamber. Furthermore, imagi- 
nation being effected by receiuing in of ſormes, muſt haue his ſear 
in the ſofteſt part of the braine, becauſe the prints of pictures are 
moſt eaſilie ſet in a ſoft bodie: Memorie which keepeth and re- 
tayneth the ſormes, craueth a more hard part, for elſe the picture 


' would be defaced by and by after that it ſhould be printed: Rea- 


ſon,as the greateſt of renowne ought to be placed in ſucha part 

of the braiue, as is moſt temperate. But there is no doubt, but the 

ſorepart of thebraine is the ſofteſt, and the hinder part the har- 

deſt, and the middlemoſt the moſt temperate: ſo then we muſt 

beleeue that imagination is before, and memorie PR, 77 
0 
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" Philoſophersthat haue written of Phiſiognomie, ſay that ſuch The third, 
Br, — ofthe head hanging out — a 
memorie; that ſuch as haue large and high forcheads, and there- 
wichall as it were boſſed, are of pleaſant imagination: and that 
ſuch as in whom theſe two eminences are wanting, are blockiſh, 
without imagination, and without memorie. I we will(ſaith 4. The fourh. 
riſtotle in his Problemes) enter into any ſerious and deepe conceit, 
we knit the browes and draw them vp: if we would call to mind 
and remember any thing, wee — welds the head, and tub the 
hinder part, which ſheweth very well that the imagination lieth 
before, and the memorie behinde. Men haue very often marked, The fifr, 
that if the hinder part of the head be hurt, the memorie is loſt at 
the very ſame time. I will adde further for the more ſtrengthning The ſut. 
of the fide of the Arabians, that the faſhion and widenes of the 
yentricles of the braine, doe ſerue topoynt out with the finger, the 
places oftheſe three faculties. Ihe fourth ventricle is ſomewhat 
ſhatpe poynted, to the end that formes may be the better vnited, 
and that the reflexe thereof may the moce filly calt ir ſelfeypon 
the third, wherein reaſon lodgeth: the two firlt are the wideſt, for 
that they receiue the firft obiects which are not as yet refined: 
that in the middeſt was fitteft for reaſon, becauſe it mightreceiue 
the images ot ſormes of the two firſt, and hauing forgotten them, 
might ſeeke them out, as it were in her moſt cloſe and ſecret place 
of cuſtodie, conttiued for that end behinde. Finally, that which The ſcuemth. 
hath made the Arabians to ſtand ſo ſtiffelie in their opinion, and to 
maintaine that theſe three-faculties; ä one their ſeuerall 
lodging, is becauſe they haue oſtentimes obſerued, that one of 
ethice may de hutt, and not the other; the imagination is ve- 
ry oft corrupted, the reaſon ſtanding ſound and intier: and con- 
trariewiſe ho many franticke and melancholike men be there, 
which Ciſcourſe very excellently, notwithRanding their fooliſh 
and vaine imaginations. Galen writeth two hiſtories of two 
franticke men, the one of which had his imagination trou- 
bled, and bis reaſon ſound, the other his reaſon troubled, and 
his imagination ſounde. Wee ſee an infinite number which 
haue vtterly loſt their memorie and yet faile not to diſcourſe v 
well. Thucidides menc ioneth, that in that great plague whi 
diſpcopled | 
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80 Of the diſeaſes of Melantholie, 
diſpeopled almolt al Greece,there were moe the a million, which 
forgot euery thing euen to theit one name, and yet not wichſtan- 
ding did not thereupon become fooles. Meſſals Corninws in his 
recouerie of a certame ſicknes, did not remember his own name. 
Trapezontins was very wiſe whileſt he was young, but drawing 
neere vnto old age he quite forgot all. Seeing therefore that one 

of thele faculties my be _ without — 1 muſt beleeue 

und. that of them hath his patticulat place. If it were commit- 
3 ted — 8 to giue — in this controuerſie, l ſhould ſay that 
the Greekes had plaide the more ſubtile Philoſophers, and that 
their opinion is the more true: but that that of the Arabians will 
euet be more followed of the common people, for that it bath in 

ira greaterſhew of cuident cleerenes, I will not das / on this diſ- 
putation to any greater length: it is enough for me to make it ap- 
peare that the minde hath three moſt excellent faculties, al which 
lodge within the braine, and cauſe man to appeare more admi- 

- Table, then any other creature, which mable lum alſo to gouerne 
all the world, and which giue him che title of a ſociable and poli- 


tike liuing creature. 


CAP. II. 
That this lining creature full of the image of God, s now and then 


ſo farre abaſed,aud corrupted in his nature, with an in- 
finit number of diſeaſes, that be becammeth 


all le vate a beaſt. 

* mming to extoll man vnto the higheſt degree and 
ſtep of his glorie, beholde him I pray thee the belt fur- 
niſhed and moſt of all other living creatures, 
hauing (as I haue ſayd) in his ſoule the image of God, 


The miſcrie of and in his bodie the modell of the whole world. And now I in- 
mankinde. tend to ſet him out vnto thee as the moſt caitiſe and miſerable 
creature that is in the world, ſpoyled of all his graces,depriued of 
iudgement,reaſon and counſaile, enemie of men and of the Sun, 
ſtraying and wandring in ſolitarie places: tobee btieſe, ſo altered 
and chaunged, as that he is no more a man, as not retaining any 


thing 


— 
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thing more then the very name, This altera tion is ſeene often · The ml{nde a. 
times inthe ſoule alone, the bodie ſtanding ſound and without _ corrupted 
blemiſh: as when a man by his malicious will becomming an a- 45 oP: os 
te and reuolt, defaceththe ingrauen forme of the Deitie, and 8 
commeth by the filth of finne to defile the holy temple of God, 
when through an vnruly appetite, he ſuffereth humſelfe to be car- 
tied in ſuch headlong wile after his paſsions, eithet of choler, enuie 
or gluttonie, as that he becommeth more outtagious then a lyon, 
more fierce then a tyget, and more filthie and conteptible then a 
ſwine. I goe not about to redreſſe this deſotmitie, I leaue the dil- 
courſe for the learned Diuines. Vea and if a man doe but take 
ſome paines in morall Philoſophie to reade it, he ſhall finde tight 
boleſome precepts, for the ſtaying and brideling of thele toohſh 
aſsions. | 
Icometothe other deformitie,which is violently thrownevp= The minde 
on man, and may happen ynto the molt religious, being, whenthe corrupted 
bodie,which is as it were the veſſell of the ſoule, is ſo greatly alte- tough a cor- 
red and corrupted, as that all the nobleſt faculties of the ſame, ate t Odi 
likewiſe corrupted, the fences ſeeme all of them to wander and 
oe altray,cuery motion to be out of order,the imagination trou- 
led, the reaſon fooliſh and raſh, the memorie altogether giuen 
to let {lip and flie away whatſocuer it ſhould retaine, The fitſt de- 
formitie deſerueth correction, as comming of a malicious minde 
and voluntatie action: but as for this which is conſtrained and 
violently inflicted by diſeaſes, it delerueth to bee weighed of euery 
one with a tender and charitable compaſsion, But the diſeaſes The diſcafes 
which doe moſt ſharply aſlaile our mindes, and captiuate and Hallig our 
make them thrall vnto the two inferiour powers, ate three the 
frenſie, madnes, and melancholie. Looke ypon the deedes of 
frentike and mad men, thou ſhalt not find therein avything wor- 
thie ofa man, he biteth, he ſhriketh, he bellowerh out a wilde and 
ſauadge voyce, rowleth about his fierie eyes, ſetteth vp his haire, 
runneth himſelſe headlong into euery thing indifferently, and ve- 
ry oſt murthereth himſelſe. See how melancholike men do now 
| and then ſo caſt downe andabaſe themſelues, as that they become 
companionsto the brute beaſts, and haue nopleaſureto bee any 
here but in ſolitatie places, lam — + < 
0 


no 
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82 Of the diſeaſes of Melancholie, 
to thee in molt lively manner, and then thou ſhalt iudge what a 
Thelivelyde- Manerof man he is. The melancholike man properly lo called, 
ſcription ofa (I meane him which hath the diſeaſe inthe braine) is ordinarilic 
melancholike out of heart, alwaies fearetull and trembling, in ſuch ſott as that be 
— is afraid of euery thing, yea and maketh himſelfe a terrour vnto 
hin ſelſe, as the beaſt which looketh himſelſe in a glaſſe; he would 
runne away and cannot goe, he goeth al waies ſighing, troubled 
with the hicket, and with an vnſeparable ſadnes, which oftentimes 
turneth into diſpayre; he is alwares diſquieted both in bodie and 
ſpirit, he is ſubiect to watchfulnes, which doth conſume him on 
the one ſide, and vnto ſleepe, vhichtormenteth him on the other 
fide: for it he think to make truce wich his paſſions by taking ſome 
reſt, behold ſo ſoone as hee would ſhur his eye lids, hee is aſiayled 
witha thouſand vaine viſions, and hideous buggards, with ſanta- 
ſticall inventions, and dreadiuH dreames; if he would call any to 
helpe him, his ſpeech is cut off before it be halſe ended, and what 
he ſpeaketh commeth out in fafling and ſtammering ſort he can 
not liue with companie. To conclude, hee is become a ſauadge 
creature, haunting the ſhadowed places, ſuſpicious, ſolitarie, ene- 
mie to the Sunne, and one whom nothing can pleaſe, but onely 
diſcontentment, whicf forgeth vnto it ſelfe a thouſand falſe and 

vaine imaginations, 
Then iudge and weigh if the titles which I haue heretofore gi- 
uen to man, calling him a diuine and politique creature, can any 
way agree with the melancholike perſon. And yet I would not 
1 baue thee (O thou Atheiſt whoſocuer thou art) hereupon to con- 
think che ſoule c lude, that the ſoule of man ſuffereth any thing in his eſſence, and 
to be moriall. thereby to become ſubiect to corruption: it is neuer altered or 
changed, neither can it ſuffer any thing, it is his inſlrument that is 
euill affected. Thou maiſt vnderſtand this matter if thou wilt, 
by a compariſon drawne from the Sunne: for euen as the Sunne 
neuer ſeele any diminiſhment of brightnes, althought ir 
oftentimes to be darke and eclipſed; for this thei- 
ther by the thicknes of the clowdes, or by reaſon of the Moone 
comming bet wirt it and vs: and ſo our ſoule ſeemethoftentimes 
to ſuffer, but indeede it is the bodie which is ont of frame, There 
inan excellent ſentence in Hippecrates,in the end of his firſt book 
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of diet, which deſerueth to be witten in letters of gold. Out ſoule A pregnant 
( Haich he) cannot be changed in his eſſence, neither by drinking nor Pac prowing 
eating, nor by any exceſſe, we muſt impute the cauſe of all us al- c,. 
terations, either tothe ſpirits wherewith it chiefly hath to deale, or 
vnto the veſſels, by which it diffuſeth it ſelfe throughout the body. 
Now the inſtrument of theſe noble faculties is the braine, xhich is 
conſidered of by the Phiſition either as a ſimilar part, whoſe health 
and welfare conhitteth in a good remperature ; or as an inſtru- 
mentall part, and then the health and welfare thereof confilterh 
in a laudable ſhape both of the bodie, as alſo of the ventric les of 
the ſame. And boththeſe two ſorts are requiſite for the well exe- That a good 
cuting of theſe three faculties: It is molt true chat Galen attribu · iempetatute 
teth more to a good temperature, then to a commendable ſhape, — laudable 
and in oue whole booke maintaineth with Arong and firme argu- —_— * 
ment, that the maners of the ſoule doe follow the temperature of _— of he 
the bodie, as thou ſhalt ſee in the chapter following. And yet I oulc. 
for my part wil not yeeld ſo much either to temperature or ſhape, That naturall 
as that they can altogethet commaund and ouer-rule the ſoule. — BY 
For ſuch qualities as are natutall, and as it were borne wirhys, may ;,&.4 * 
bee amended by thoſe qualities which the Philoſophers call ac · died and la- 
quiſite, or purchaſed and gotten by other meanes. The hiſtorie boured ones, 
of Socrates makerh this plaine enough. Zopyrus a great Philoſo. G molt excel- 
pher, taking vpon himtoiudge and know at the firlt Gghr,the diſs u "inet 
poſition of euery man, as ypon a day he had beheld Socrates rea- —— 
ding, and being vrgently preſſed of all them that ſate by to ſpeake 
his opinion of him: anſwered at laſt, that he well knew that hee 
was the molt corrupt and vicious mon in the world, The ſpeech 
was haſtily carried to Sorraes by one of his diſciples, who moc- 
ked Zopyrus for it. Then Socrates by the way of admiration cried 
aloude; Oh the profound Philoſopher, he hath throughly looked 
into my humour and diſpoſition; I Vas by nature inclinedto all 
theſe vices, but morall Philoſophie hath drawne me away from 
them; And in very deede Socyates had a very long head and ill 
ſnaped, his countenance vgly, and his noſe turning vp. Theſe na- 
turall inclinations then which proceede of the temperature and 
ſhape of the bodie ( foreſeene that theſe two vices bee not excee - 
ding great, as in melancholike perſons) may bee reclaimed and 

N 2 amended, 
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84 Of the diſeaſes of Melantholie, 
amended by the qualities which we get vnto our ſelues by morall 
Philolophie, by the reading of good bookes, and by frequenting 
the compauies of honeſt aud yertuous men. 


CHaP. III. 
Who they bee which are called melancholike yerſons, and bow one 


ſnould put difference betwixt mel ancholibę men that are 
fiche,aud thoſe that are ſound and whole. 


LL ſuchas wee call melancholike men, are not in- 
9/24 feted with this miierable paſsion which wee call 
melancholie: there are ielancholike conſtitutions, 
which keep within the bounds and limits of health, 


c hich if we credit ancient writers,are very large and 


— 


2 

wide. We mult therefore for the orderly handling of this matter, 

ſet downe all the forts and differences of melancholike perſons, 

tothe end that the likenes of names may not trouble vs in tbe ſe- 
That there are quele of this diſcourſe, It is a thing molt freely agreed vpon in 
foure humors Phiſicke, that there are foure humours in our bodies, k 44 
in our bodies. Phlegme, Choler, and Melancholie; and that all theſe ate to bee 


15 | found at all times, in every age, and at all ſeaſons to be mixed and 
= mingled together within the veines, though not alike much of e- 
h ucry one: for euen as it is not poſſible to finde the partie in whom 


the foure elements are equally mixed; and as there is not that 
i temperament in the world, in whichthe toure contrary qualities 
" are in the whole & euety patt equally copounded, but chat of ne- 
| ceſſitie there muſt be ſome one euermore which doth exceed the 
other: euen ſo it is not poſſible to ſee any perſectliuing creature, in 
which the foure humours are equally med, chere isalwaics ſome 
one which doth ouer-rule the reſt, and of it is the parties com» 

lexion named: if blood doe abound, we call ſuch a complexion; 
— if phlegme, phlegmatike; if choler, cholerike; and if 
melancholie, melancholike, Theſe foure humours, if they doe 
not too much abound, may very eaſily ſtand with the health of 
the partie: for they doe not ſenſibly huttand hinder the actions 
of che bodie. It is molt true that euery conſtitution bringech forth 


his. 
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his different effects, which make the actions of the ſoule more 
quicke and liuely, ot more dull and dead. Phlegmatike perſons are 
for the molt part blockiſh and lubbetlike, having a ſlo iudge · Thecff:&s of 
ment, and all the nobleſt powers of the minde, as it were afleepe, Phle gc. 
becauſe the ſubſtance of their braine is too thicke, andthe ſpirits 
labouredthercin too groſſe: theſe are no fie men for the vndergo- 
ing of weiglu ie affaires, neither apt to conceive of profound my- 
ſteries; a bed and a pot fulloſ portage is fitted for them. The fan» Whereunto 
guine perſons are botue for to be ſociable and louers of compa · the ſanguine 
nie: they ate as it were al vaies in loue; they loue to laugh and bee <2Plcxionis 
pleaſant: this is the beſt complexlon for health and long life, be- 
cauſe that it hath the two maine pillars of life, which are naturall 
heate and moyſture in greateſt meaſure,and yet ſuch folke-are not 
the fitteſt for great exployts, nor yet for highahd hard attempts, 
becaule they bee impatient, and cannot be long in — 
obe thing, being for the molt part dtaune away, either by their 
ſences, ot els by their delights, wherero they are naturally addic- 
ted. Choletike perſons being hote and drie, haue a quicke vnder- h * 
Randing, abounding with many ſleight inuentions: for they ſel · of a choleiike 
dome ſound any decpe and hidden ſecrets, it fitteth not their fiſt perſon. 
to graple with ſuch buſineſſes as require continuance of time 
and paiues of the hodie, they cannot be at leiſure; their bodies 
and ſpirits doe let them : their ſpirits ate ſoone ſpent by reaſon 
of their thinneſſe, and their weake bodies cannot indute much 
watching, I will adde alſo that one thing which Ariforle men- 
tioneth in his Ethic kes, as thatthey louenhange of things, and for 
this cauſe are not ſo fit for conſultations » | great importance. 
| The melancholike are acc ounted as moſt fit to yndertake matters That melan- 
of weightie charge and highattempt, Ariftotle in his Problemes cholike per- 
| ſayth, that the — are moſt wittie and ingenious : but ſons aie inge. 


we muſt looke that we vnderſtaod this place atight, for there W ——— wis. 
many ſotts of melancholie: there is one that is altogethet groſſe — * 
and earthic cold and dtie : chere is another chat is hot and aduſt, three ſorts of 
men call it a:rabilis: there is yet another which is mixed with mctancholie, - 
| ſome ſmall quanticic of blood, and yet notwithſtanding is more 

dtie then moyſt. The firſt ſort which is groſſe and earthie, ma- 
kech men altogether groſle and ſlacke 0 all theig actions 1 
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86 Ofthedifcaſerof Melanchole, 


Why melan- 
cholike men 
ate wittic, 


Whence me- 
lancholic 
too ke his 
name. 


bodie and minde, ſearefull, ſuggiſh, and without vnderſtanding: 
itis commonly called Ae. like —. the ſecond fort bo- 
in g hoteand burnt, doth cauſe men to be outragiousand vnfit to 
be imployed in any charge. There is none then but that which is 
wich a certaine quantitie of blood, that maketh men wits 


—_— cauſeththem to exc ell othets. The reaſons hereot are ve. 


2 the, braine of ſuch melancholike perſons is neither too 
not too hard, and yet it is true, chat d doth beate the 
{way therein. But Heracluas oftentimes id, that a drie light 
did make the wiſeſt minde: there are but forall lore of excre- 
ments in their braine, their ſpitits are moſt pure, and are not eaſilie 
waſted, they are hardly draw ne from their purpoſe and meaning; 
their conceit is very deepe, their memorie very faſt, their bodie 
ſtrong to endure labour, and when this humour proweth bot, by 
the vapours of blood, it cauſech as it were, a kinde of divine ra- 
— called Ent houſia ſma, Which ſtittethmen v 

to plaie the Philoſophers, Poets, aud 15 to propheſie: in fuch 
maner,as that it may ſeemeto containe in it ſomie diuine parts. 
Sec here the ciſeQtsofche foure complexions, and how they m 

all ſoure be within the bounds of health. It is not then of theſe 
ſound melancholike perſons that we ſpeake in this treatiſe : We 
will intreate onely of the ficke, and ſuch as are pained with the 
griefe which men call melancholie , Which 1 am now about 
to deſcribe. 


| na un. 
„ 10 4 


iow Melenebokie, and af 
ns of it. 


\ Heaſts commonly take their names either from the 
place whiehthey ſeaze ypon, or of ſome irkeſome 
accident accompanyingthem,orofthecauſe which 
cauſeththem. Melancholie marcheth in his hinder- 

_——== moſt ranke: for this name was giuen it, becauſe it 
= eth of a melancholike humour. Wee will define (as other 


d authors doe) a linde of dotage without any feuer, —_— 
or 


The 


— — 2 2 Cas — — 
1 
for hisordinarie companions, feate and ſadnes, without any appa- 


rant occaſion, Dotage in this definition ſtandeth for the Gass, 

the Greckescall it more propetlie, menogmwin the Latines Oeliri- * —— 
wm, There are two ſorts of dotage, the one without a feuer, the o- o 
ther with a feuer: that whichis ioyned with a feuet, is either con» 
tinuall and haunteth the ficke continually, or elſe it takethhim at 
certaine times, diſtinguiſht by diſtance: that which is continuall, 

is propetly called frenſie, and it commeth either through the in- 

ſlammation of the braine and his membranes, or of the inflam- 

mation of the muſcles, called Diaphragma: and this is che cauſe 

why the auncient Greeke writers do call the {aid muſcle o that 

dotage whichcommeth by fits, happeneth commonly in burning 

agues, and in the ſtate or full ſtrength of feuers tertians, and it is 

called mex92»/ms, The other ſort of dotage is without a feauer, and 

it is eithet accompanied with rage and furie, and then it is called 

lania ot madnes: or elſe with feate and ſadnes, and then it is 

called melaucholie. Melancholie therefore is a dotage, not coup- What dotage 
led with an ague, but wich ſeare and ſadnes. We call that dotage, . 
when ſome one of the ptincipall faculties of the minde, as imagi- 

nation or reaſon is corrupted, All melancholike perſons haue theit 
imagination troubled, for that they deuiſe with themſelues a 

thoutand fantaſticall inuentions and obiects, which in deede ate 

not at all: they haue alſo verieoſt their reaſon corrupted, Where. W! y melan- - 
fore we cannot make any doubt, wherher melancholie be a do- been, 
tage or no, but it is ordinarylie without a feuer; becauſe the hu- — — 
mour is drie, and hath theſe two qualities, coldenes, and drynes, 

which are altogether contrarie vnto putrefaction, ſo that there 

cannot ihed vapour breath out of them, (no more then 

there dottrour of mcere afhes) whichmight be conueyed to the 

heart, there to kindle the fire and-procure a ſeauer. Feare and 

ſadnesare vnſeperable companions oſ this wiſerable griefe, for 

ſore reaſorswhich I will let done in the chapter following. 

Beholdeherc the deſcription of-melancholie; asit isn ſym 

or accident, whichhath relation to ſome action, hurt and Rade. 
red, that is to ſay, to the imagination and reaſon deptaued and cor- 
rupted. This accident is as it were an eſlect of ſome cauſe, and 
dependcthimmediathe ypon — — ng 


LY — 
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eth the bodie,cuen ſo the ſymptome followeth and accompanieth 

Melancholie the diſeaſe, All the Phiſitions both Greekes and Arabians, doe 

13 thinke that the cauſe of this accident is a ſimilat diſeaſe, that is to 

M ſay, a cold and drie diſtemperature of the braine, The braine then 

How chat in jsthe part grieued and hurt, but that not by reaſon of any miſ- 

it the terupeta- ſhapednes of the ſame, either by any tumour againttnature, nei- 

. t by any thin reſſing ot obſtructing his ventric les, as it 
braine is hurt. ren GE 8 8 

happeneth in the Apoplexie and falling ſicknes, but in his proper 

ſubſtance and temperature; the temperature is cottupted, t is be- 

How it com- come too drie and colde. Hippecrates hath obſerued the ſame in 

1 his Epidemikes and Aphoriſmes veryexcellently. Such (ſaith lc) 

hohle meg As haue the falling ſicknes, become melancholike,and ſuch as are 

fall into the menlancholicke fall into the falling ſicknes, according as the me- 

talling ſicknes lancholike humouc doth poſſeſſe the ventricles or the ſubſtance of 

the bra ie, if this humour corrupt the temperature, which he cal- 

leth the minde (becauſe that it ſeemeth that the moſt excellent 

powers of the minde doe execute their ſunctions by the helpe of 

- this temperature) without doubt it will cauſe melancholie: but if 

it ſhut vp it ſelſe inthe ventriclesand cavities of the braine, it will 

cauſe the falling ſicknes, becauſe the ventricles being ſtuffed, and 

the ſpirit not being able to paſſe freely to the ſinewes, the braine 

dra wech it ſelfe together thereby to enlarge his ventricles, and in 

this retraction, doth equallie, and as much draw and pull his great 

tayle from whence all the ſine wes doe ariſe, as it ſelſe, and thus 

ariſeth an vniuerſall conuulſion. Itake it that the defi- 

nition of melancholie i made cleere and plaine enough, by this 

little diſcourſe: Now let vs come to the differences and diuers 

The differen- ſorts thereof. There ate three kindes ofmelancholie: the one com. 

ces of melan · meth of the onely and ſole fault of the braine, the other ſympa- 

cholic, theticallie proceedeth ſrom the whole bodice, when as the whole. 

temperature and contlitution of the bodie is melancholike; the 

third ariſeth from amongſt the bowels, but eſpecially from the 

ſpleene liuer and the membrane called meſenteriom. The firſt is 

called ſimplie and abſohnche by the name of melancholic,the lat- 

ter is called the windie melancholie with an addition. The firſt is 

the molt tedious of all the reſt, it vexeth the patient continuallie, 

affoording ltttle or no breathing whiles vnto him: that Which 


riſeth 


— — — — 
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riſeth from 5 the bowels, doth handle the grieued nothing 
ſo roughlie, it hath his periods, oftentimes making truce with the 
diſeaſed, The firſt hath many degrees of afflicting: if it haue no- 
thing in it extraordinarie, it ſhall not alter hisname, but and if it 
fall out to affect the partie altogether with ſauage conditions, it 
ſhall be called Wolues melancholie; if with raging and violent 
paſſion of loue, Knights melancholie, The flatuous or windie 
melancholie hath allo his degrees, for there is ſome ſorts of it but 
eaſie and light, and there are other ſome that are very fierce and 
violent. And now interiding to handle all theſe ſorts in order, 1 
will begin withchat whicti bach his (cate in the braine, 


Curanr, V. 


Of mel ancholig which bath bis proper ſeate in the braine, of al 
Accidents which doe accompanie the ſame : and the cauſes 
of feare, ſadnes,watching s fearefull dreamer, 
and other Symptomes, 


FRITZ Hat melancholie which commeth of the drie & cold 
T9 BJ ditemperature of the braine, is ordinanlie accompa- 
EOF j nied with ſo manifold and tedious accidents, that it 
218k ſhould ſtirre vp cuery one to be moued with pitie 
and compaſſion; forthe bodie is not onely caſt into a 
traunce but the minde is yet a deale more violently ſet on 
the racke, — — — — 6 — 
tormentors of melancholie: feare companie with it ing to 
by day, and now and then — — an ade. melncholike 
niſhment, as that he is made afraide, and becommeth a terror vn - — 
bat 2 —— — 2 * 
ugs, watchings, , ſilence, ſolitary- 
—— ä— the Sun, are as it were vnſe- 
parable accidents of this miſerable paſſion. Here we haue ample 
occaſion adminilired to enter into ſome Philoſophicall diſcour- 
ſes: Ar on —— — A TY race 
ing out cauſes of theſe accidents, beginning with that of 
Ve. The greateſt Phiſitions are at comtrouerlie, from whence 
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this feare in melancholike perſons ſhould come. Gales imputeth 
all vnto the colour whichis blacke, and thinketh that the ſpirits 
being made wilde, and the ſubſtance of the braine, as it were clou · 
die and darke, all the obiects thereof appeare terrible, and that 
the minde is in continuall darkenes. And euen as wee ſee the 
night doth bring withit ſome maner of feare, not onely to chil- 
dren, but ſometimes alſo to the moſt confident : euen ſo melan- 
cholike perſons having in their braine a continuall night, are in vn- 
ceſſant feare. Auerrboes that had deeper inſight in Philoſophie, 
then fame tor his skill in Phiſic ke, and being the ſ vorne enemie 
of Galen, laugheth to ſcorne this reaſon, The colour (faith he) 
cannot be the cauſe of this feare, becauſe colours can alter no- 
thing but the eyes, being onely theobieRt of the fight, ſo that the 
minde can ſee nothing without the eyes. But there is neuer an 
eye in the braiue; how then can it finde it ſelle agrieued at the 
blacknes of the melancholike humour, ſeeing that it cannot ſee 
it? Iaddefor the more confirmation of Awerrboes his argument, 


that theblacknesof the colour is ſofarrefrom being any cauſe of 


The fourth. 


this feare in melancholike perſons, as that it is rather that colour 
which they moſt loue, as being enemies to dun and light, and fol- 
lowing darłenes altogethet, ſeeking after ſhadowed places, Wal- 
king oſten in the night, and that e boldnes then vpon 
the day. Furthermore, madnes is cauſed of an humour, as blacke 
as that which cauſeth melancholie, for the humour called blacke 
choler is altogether blacke and ꝑliſtning like pitch, and therefore 
cay makeblacke the ſpirits and braine, as well as the other. But 
we ſee it falleth out, that mad men are nothing but ra- 
ther bolde and furious, not taking acknowled of any dan» 
ger, as appeareth in their headlong caſting ot themſelues into the 
devouring fire, and ypon the nife, Finally,ifblacke« 
nes ſhould bethecauſe of ſuch ſeare, it ſhould follow on the con- 
tratie, that whitenes ſhould male them bolde; buthow is it then, 
that ſuch as abound with Phlegme are alſo commonly fearefull 
the colour therefore cannot be the cauſe of this fezre. But ſaith 
Anerrhoes,it mult needes be, that the cauſe hereof isthe tempera- 
ture of the melancholike humour which is colde, and workethef- 
ſects contratie vnto thoſe of heate. Heate maketh men — 

qucke 


— 
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quicke of motion, and headlong in all their actions: colde on the 
contratie inakeththem fearefull leaden-heelde, and not reſoluing 
of any thing. All ſuch as are oſ a colde t become 
fearefull: olde folkes ordinarilie ate ſeareſull, and ſo are gelded 
men alſo : women are alwaies more timerous then men, and to 
be briefe, the qualities of the minde doe follow the temperament 
of the bodie. Loe here the contraric opinions of theſe two great The authors 
and famous men: Ithinke they may be reconciled, if wee would iudgement. 
ioyne theſe two cauſes together, that is the temperature of the hu- 
mour, as che chiefe and principall, and che blacke colour of the 
Spirits, as that which may much further and helpe forward the 
ſame, The melancholike humour being colde, doth not onely 
| coole the braine, but allo the heart, (being the ſeate of this coura- 

gious facultie of the Soule, which mencall the inſtinct and prone- 
nes of nature vnto anger) and rebateth the flames therein; hence 
creepeth out feare: the ſame humour being blacke, cauſeth the a- 
nimall ſpirits, which ought to be pure, ſubtile, cleere and light- 
ſome, it maketh them 1 ſay groſſe, darke, and as it were all to be 
ſmoked. But the ſpitits being the chiefe and principall inſtrument 
— — —— 

le powers, and principally the imagination, 

ting vnto it continually blacke formes — which 
may be ſeene wich the eye, notwithſtanding that they be within. 
This is a deepe reach, which no man hitherto (it may be) hath at · 
tayned, and it ſerueth — Galen: The eye That wich our 
doth not onely fee that which is without, but it ſeeth alſo that one eyes, we 
whichis within, howſoeuerit may iudge that ſame thing to be may ſee ſome · 
without, Thoſe which haue ſomeſmallbeginnings ofa CataraQ, hege 
doe ſee many bodies flying, like to Ants, flyes, and long haires,the 
ſame alſo doe ſuch as are readie to vomite. Hippocrates and Ga- 
les place amongſt the ſignes 


and tokens of a criticall fluxe of 
blood, theſe falſe appatitions, as when one ſeeth red bodies han- 
—— ich yet notwithſtanding are not there, becauſe 

tthen every one ſhould ſee them: this is an inward vapout 
which offerethit ſelſe vnto the chriſtalline humour in his naturall 
colout, and ſo if it ariſe of blood, it appeareth red: if of choler, 
rr 

he” O 2 cho!; 
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cholike humour, and of the ſpirits being blacke, ordinarilie pre · 
ſent tbemſelues, and appeare in their naturall colour vnto the eye, 
and ſo vnto the imagination? Ihe melancholike partic may ſee 
that which is babes bee braine, but vnder another ſorme, be- 
cauſe that the ſpirits lacke vapours continually the 
fine wes, veines and arteries, from — vnto r hs x by 
cauſeth it to ſee many ſhadowes and vnttue apparitionsin the aire, 
whereupon from the eye the formes thereof are conueyed vnto 
the imagination, which being continuallie ſerued with the ſame 
diſh,abideth continuallie in teare and terror. That which maketh 
me to joyne the blacke colour with the temperature, is, becauſe 
the braine is very oft of colde diſtemperature, and notwithſtan- 
landing we finde not the partie troubled, either with ſuch feare, 
nor yet luck: gaſtlie fights. Fleagme is yet more colde then melan- 
cholie, and notwithſtanding it troubleth not the imagination, be- 
cauſe his whitenes hath ſome reſemblance of the ſubſtance of the 
braine, and with the colour and cleerenes of the ſpirits: but the 
melancholike humour is altogether oppoſite and enemie vnto ihe 
ſame. Our ſpirits ac count colde and darkenes tobe their enemies, 
ſeeling the colde, they dra themſelues in, and as darkenes pteſ- 
ſeth on more and more, ſo they flie backe into theit fort and ca- 
Ale, forſake the vtter parts, and procure vs to ſleepe: the melan- 
cholike humour hach both theſe properties,it is colde and darke it 
ought not therefore to aſtoniſh vs, if that we ſee it to moleſt the 
molt noble and principall powers of the minde: ſeeing it tainteth 
and brandeth with blackenes the principall inſtrument thereof, 
which is the ſpitit, which pang from the braide to the eye, and 
from the eye to the btaine backe againe, is able to moue theſe 
blacke ſights, and to ſet them vnceſſantly before the minde. Loe 
heere the firſt accident which haunteth melancholike perions: 
they arealwaies full of ſeate, for they ſeare euery thing, euen that 
which is furtheſt off from feare : they are hartleſſe, they honour 
theit enemies, and abuſetheir fiiends, they conc eiue of death, as a 
terrible thing, and notwithſtanding (which is ſtrange) they often» 


times deſite it, yea ſo eagetlie, as that they will not let to deſtroy 
themſelues: but this ſalleth out then only when ſeare is tumed into 
dilpayre, it is true in deede, that this happencthſo oft vnto thoſe 
| * | 
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whommelancholic ſimply affaileth,as vnto thoſe which are mad. Mad men doe 
Wee haue very fewexamples of meere melancholike perſons more oft kill 
which haue ſlaine themſelues, but ot mad men very many are —— 
found, and thoſe of great reputation. Empedocles Agri gentinus cholike per- 
became mad and catt himſelfe headlong into the burning flames ſous. 

of the mountaine tna. ¶iar the ſonne of Tlamos as out oſ Examples. 
his wits, for that he was not thought worthie of Achilles armour, 

but that it was adiudged vnto Y7iſſes. Whereupon he paſſed ouet 

ſome pact of his furie in killing all manet of cartell he mer with- 

all, thinking he had ſlaine Y7ies and all his companions. Cleo 

wenes being like wiſe out of his Wits, flew himſelf with his own 
| {word. Orestes hauing ſlaine his mother Chtemmeſtra,was ſo fu- 
riouſly outraged, that if his deare friend Pylades had not c 


* 


watched ouer him, he had deſtroyed hi a hundred times, It 
falleth out therefore more oft ynto mad, then to melancholiko 


The ſecond accident uchalmoſt neuer leaueth melancholike yp. me lin- 
—— is ſadnes : they 1 and know not wherefore: I be- cholike per- 
e the diſtemperatute of che humour is the cauſe thereof: for ſons are lad. 
| as ioy and cheereſulnes proceede from heare and moyſture well 


men to kill themſelues. ; 
| 


rem ſo heauines and ſadnes come from the two contrarie 
qualities which ate found in this humour. For the moti part of 
men of ſanguue complexion are cheereſull and merrie, becauſe 
they conſiſt of a mixture of moyſture and heate: cholerike per- 
ſons are wayward and iy I een" their heate is drie, and 
hath as it were an edge ſet vpon it: melancholike perſons are 
fad and petuerſe, becauſe they bee cold and dtie. Euen ſoit befell 
the ſillie Ballerophuv, who (as he is very artificially fer out in Ho- 
mer) went wandring through the deſart places continually mour- 
ning and lamenting . And the Epheſian Philo named He- 
raclitus, liued in continuall teares, becauſe (ſayth Theophraftas) 
that he was poſſeſſed of melancholie; and as his writings altoge- 
ther conſuſed, and darkned with obſcuritie doe ſufficiently wite - 
neſſe be ſam ent | Z 
be accident of ſuſpition followeth the two former hard and why they de 
d cloſe at theheeles: the melancholike party is euermore ſuſpicious, ſuſpicious. 
it he (ce three or foure ralking together, he thinketh chat it is of 
; O 3 WE 
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dum. Thecauſe ofſuch ſuſpition tiſeth of the former ſeare, and 
, acorrupt kindeof reaſoning : for 
eth verely that one or other doth lie in wait for him, and that ſome 
doe purpoſe to [lay him. Melancholike men (ſayth Axiſtotle) 
doe deceiue themſelues commonly in matters which depend vp. 
on choice, for that they oftentimes forget the generall propoſi · 
tions wherein honeftie conſiſteth, and chuſe rather to follow the 
motions of their ſooliſh imaginations. 

The cauſe o hey are neuer at reſt either in their bodies or in their ſpirits, 
thcir reſtleſnes. they can make no anſwere to ſuch queſtions as are propounded 
them, they ofcentimes change from one kinde to another. This 
diſquieting and diſtracting ofthemſelues, ariſeth of the diuetſitie 
of matters which they propound and ſer before themſelues, for te- 
ceiuing all maner of formes, and ſtamping them with the print 
of diſlike; they are conſtrained oſtentimes to change, and to find 
out new things, which being no more acceptable to them then 
che firſt, doe —— SE — mn rk 

Thecauſe of Mclancholike ate commonly giuen to ſi e 
their ſighing. minde EE with — and done offooliſn ap- 
patitions, doth not remember or ſuffer the partie to bee at leiſure 


of 
being al vvaies in feare, he think 


aeg 
leth out 
with louers, and all thoſe which ate very buſily occupied in ſome 
deepe contemplation. Sillie fooles likewiſe which fall into a 
wonder at the ſight of any beautifull and picture, are con- 
ſtrained to giue a great ſigh, their will (which is the efficient cauſe 
of breathing) being diſtracted, and wholly poſſeſſed 
wich the fight of che image. 


Why they There is yet another accident which is very tedious, and euen 
watch and can eonſumeth theſe poore melancholike men, euen continuall 
1 notſleepe, watchings. 1 haue ſeene ſome that haue abode three u hole mo- 
| The cauſes of» heths without ſleepe. Now the cauſes offuch watching are eafie 
| Aleepe, enough to vnderſtand, if wee know what it is which cauſeth vs to 
ſleepe. Men are giuen to obſetue in ſleepe che W 


_—_— - — 
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finall andinſtrumentall cauſe. Themateriall is a 

which is caſt vp from the firſt and ſecond ion, which whe 

it commethto flacken and flop all the finewes by his moyſturc, it 

cauſeth all ſence and motion forto ceaſe, The tinall cauſe is the 

repayre of ſpirits, and the reſt of all the animall powers which ha- 

uing been wearied by continuall labour, doe craucalittlerclicfe 

5 — — this end cannot be obtained if ſo bee the minde 
N which ſetteth all the powers ofthe bodie on worke, be not vouch · 
. ſaſed ſome maner of peaceable reſt: in this ſott the ſillie Dide all 
ouerwhelmed with muſing penſiuenes, could not eſpe the ap- 

proach of night tothe ſhutting vp of her moumſull eyes, or eaſiug 

of her oppreſſed heart. Theformal cauſe of ſleepe conſiſteth in 

the — the ſpirits and naturall heate, from the out · 

ward parts, to the inward, and from all the circumference vnto 

the center. The infirumentall cauſe is the braine, which muſt be 

Fr TIT 71 if it be too hot, as infrenticke folkes;or 

: drie,as inoldfolkes,the ſleepe will neuer be with peace and quiet · 


NA 


nes. 
In melancholike the materiall is wanting,the minde is The cauſes of 
not at reſt, the braine is cif the matter is a melancholike all that watch- 


fulnes which is 


3 — , whence _ — 
li me vapour, raine is diſtem A OUET= |;1,. perſons 
dried,the — in continuall — — the feare that is in 
them doch continually ſer before them tedious & grieuous things, 
which ſo gnaw and pinch them, as that they hinder them from 
ing. But if at one time or other it fall out, that they be ouer- 
taken withalictle{lumber,jt is then bur a troubleſome ſleepe, ac- 
5 companied with achouſand of talſe and ſearefull apparitions, and 
: dreames ſo dre adfull, as that it were better for them tobe awake. 
. The cauſes of all theſe dreames are to bee referred tothe propertie The cauſtsof 
of the humour: for as the ke partie dreameth common» — — 
ly of riuers of water, and the c ing five : ſothe me- 4. 
Lncholike perion dreamech of nothing but dead men graues, and 
all other ſuch mourufull and vnpleaſant things, becauſe he exerci- 
ſeth his imaginations with like vnto the humour 
which beareth ſway in him: vpon which occaſion the memorie 
beginneth otiane and muſe yp ber ſells, or ciſe becauſe * 
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they loue 
darknes, trary to the light. The Sunne is bright and warme, the melancho- 


like humour is blacke and colde. defire ſolit arines, becauſe 
they vſing to bee buſie and earneſſly following their imagination, 
doe feare to beedrawne away by others theirpreſenee, and there · 
fore doe auoide it : but the cauſe of ſuch their vnceſſant perſeue- 
rance in their imaginations, is becauſe their ſpirits are groſſe, and 
as it were immoueable. They haue theit eyes fixed, and as it were 
ſet ſaſt, byreaſon of the cold and drines of the inſtrument; t 
haue a hiſſing in their eates, and oftentimes are ttoubled wi 
ſwimmering or giddineſſe: and as Galen obſerueth, they loue ſi- 
lence out of meaſure, and oftentimes cannot ſpeake, not for any 
defect of the tongue, but rather becauſe of I cannot tell what ma- 
ner of conceitednes: finally, they inuent continually ſome one or 
other ſtrange imagination, and haue in a maner all of them one 
ſpeciall obiect, from which they cannot be weined till time haue 
Worne it out. 4.4 


Why they loue 
to be ſilent. 


CAP. VL 


 Whence it commeth that melancholike perſons haus all of them 
their particular and altogether dus abioct 


Þ wherewpon they dot. 
ch forth ſuch diuermtie of effects, according 
4 to the differcnceof the matters whereabout 


5 | the fa 
ancient writers haue compared 
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tion of them that drinke it) cauſeth ſundrie and diuerſe eſſects, A c mparing 
making ſome to laugh, and ſome to weepe; making ſome lum: © wine with 
= and drowhie,and otherſome over watchfull and furious: euen | j* 4 
o this humour affectethithe imagination after diuetſe ſorts and 
faſhions. This difference ariſeth either from the diſpolifton of the Whenceit 
bodie,or from the manerof liuing,orfrom ſuch ſludies as the par- <ommeth that 
ties doe moſt applie themſelues vnto, or from ſome other ſecret — 
and hidden cauſe. The diſpoſition of the bodie doth propound {.,,..n ob. 
and ſetdowne ſuch obiects as are all alike, or at the leaſt of very jects, 
neere reſemblance, ſoreſeene that the occaſion (that is to ſay ſome 
out ward cauſe) be ioyned therewithall. 
Such as are of an extreme drie temperature, and haue the braine The firſt cauſe. 
alſo very drie; if they happen commonly to loołke vpon ſome pit- 
cher or glaſſe (Which are things very vſuall and common) they 
will ind; themſelves to be pitchers or glaſſes, Such as ate trou- 
. bled ——— either in the ſtomacke or guts, will eaſily re- 
ceiue, if they be melancholikely diſpoſed, that they haue ſome ſer- 
mort a other liuing thing in their bellies, Such as ate trou- 
led with very much windines, will oftentimes imagine them= 
ſelues flying in the ayre, and to become birds. They that abound 
in ſeede, will runne a madding aſter women, hauing the ſame ſor 
continual obiects before their eyes. All theſe imaginations follow 
the diſpoſition of the bodie: and as wee ſee that in ſleeping it be- 
falleth vs oftentimes to dreame of a thouſand ſtraunge things, 
which are ſutable to the temperature of the bodie and naturall 
humour, which doth chiefly raigne (and this is the cauſe why ſuch 
dreames arecalled — euen ſo melancholike folke both Ma- 
king and ſleeping, may be haunted with a thouſand vaine inuen- 
tions, ſuch as are ſutable to the diſpoſition of the humour. Not- 
wichſtanding there is difference in the maner of their impreſſions, 
for ſuch fearefull viſions as in ſleepe are ſeene of the healthtull,doe 
ſpeedily paſſe away, not making any abode, becauſe ſuch parties 
are but ſlightly affected: but in melancholike perſons, the braine 
may ſeeme to haue gotten a habit, and there withall the humour 
which is drie and earthie, 2 his ſtampe ja a bodie that is 


hard, ſuffereth not it ſelſe eaſily to be blotted out. 
| | P There 
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The ſecond There are other imaginations in melancholike folkes,that pro- 
cauſe of ihe di- ceede not of the difpoſiion ofthe bodie, but oftheir maner of li. 
— aue uing, and of ſuch ſtudies as they bee moſt addicted vnto, All 
their imagina- the conditions of men and all their —_— are not like, One 
tions, man feedeth himſelſe with couetouſnes, and another with ambi- 
tion; this ſillie man is led captiue of loue, and religious deuotion 

reuaileth with another. This humour then will imprint in me · 
Each ike men the obiects moſt anſwerable to their condition of 
life and ordinatie actions. If an ambitious man become melan- 

cholike, he ſtraight way dreameth that he is a King, an Emperour, 

a Monarke. It he bee couetous, then all his fooliſh imaginations 

will runne vpon riches. If he be given to bee religious, he will doe 

nothing but mumble of his beades, and you ſhal neuer finde him 

out of the Church. If he bee addicted to Venes datlings, he will 

doe nothing but plot the purchaſe of his loue, and ſometimes run 
aftet his owne ſhadow. As much may be ſayd ofthem which loue 
to contend in law, or of them whichin their health were deuout- 
The third: ly addicted vnto ſome one particular thing. Finally, we obſerue 
caulc, and finde ſuch ſtrange imaginations in ſome melancholike men, 
ascannotbereferredeicher to the complexion of the bodie, or to 
their condition of life: the cauſe thereof remainethynknowne, it 
ſeemethtobe ſome ſecret myſterie. The old writers haue thought 
that there is ſome diuine thing in this humour. NM and Tal. 
lianns write that they have ſeene many melancholike perſons, 
which haue oftentimes foretolde what afterward hach come to 
A compariſon paſic, There js an Arabian Phiſition, which compareth melan. 
betwix: me- cholike men to good huntſmen. For euen {{ayth hee Jas a good 
lancholbe mẽ, huntſman before he rike or let goe the — of his bow, doth 
__ \ oo aſſure himſelfeof the fall of the beaſt : cuen ſo the melancholike 
ary on. by the forwardnes of his imagination, doth oftentimes ſee 
that which muſt come to paſſe, as though it were preſent be- 
fore him. We reade that one Marcus, and one other called Me- 
lunt hiau of dyracuſe, became good Poets aſter their melancholy, 
| Anicen noteth that melancholike perſons ſometimes doe ſich 
range things, that the common — — them to bee 

poſſelled. Ho many famous men be there in this our age, which 
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make ſcruple to condemne theſe olde witches, thinking it to bee 
nothing but a melancholike humour which corrupteth their ima- 
gination, and filleth them with all theſe vaine toyes. I will not 

caſt my ſelfe any further into the depth of this queſtion, the mat- 

ter craueth a man of more leiſure, Let vs conclude theretore, he conclu- 
that the varietie of things which the melancholike man buſietch gon, 
himſelfe withall, commeth either of the diſpoſition of his bodie, 

or of his condition of life, or of ſome other cauſe which is aboue 

nature. They which cannot at the firſt time conceiue al theſe rea- 

ſons, ſhall vndetſtand them (in my iud t) if they with pa- 

tience will take the paines to reade this little tre atiſe, which ſhall 

very greatly further the making plaine of this matter, and it hall 
not be from the purpoſe. It happeneth all alike to melancholike 

perſons as to thoſe which dreame, and as much doe wee obſerue 

the cauſes of the one as of the other: for dreames haue recourſe 

ynto the imagination as well as melancholie. But let vs make 

three ſorts of dreames ; the one ſort is of nature; the other of Three ſort of 
the minde; and the third is aboue the other two. Thoſe which 4reames. 
arc of nature, doe follow the nature of the humour which doth — 
molt rule: he chat is cholerike, dreamerh of nothing bur fires, 
fightings and burnings : the phlegmatike thinketh himſelſe al- 

waies to be in water. Ihe knowledge of theſe dreames is neceſ- 

ſarie for a good Phiſition, thereby to know the complexion and 
conſtitution of his ſicke patient. Hippecrates hath written a little 

treatiſe thereof : whereupon the famous man [ulims Ceſar Scali- 

ger hath commented. Galen alſo hath made another, wherein he 
teacheth that by theſe naturall dreames, one may foretell the iſſues 

of diſeaſes. They / ſayth he) which ſhould ſweate, dreame com- 

monly that they are in a bath of warme water, ot in ſome riuer, 

There was onethat dreamed that his thigh was become a ftone, 

and as he awoke,the ſamethigh fell into a palſey. 

The ſecond fort of dreames is that which commeth of the Dreamesrifiog 
minde, as cauſed by ſome maner of diſturbance happening to the of the troubles 
ſame. Some define this kinde of dreame to bee nothing elſe but of the minde, 
that which bath paſſed the day before cither through the ſences, 
or through the vnderſſanding. This kinde of dreame happeneth 
olteſt: for if wee haue ſcene, ot thought vpon, or — 

RY + thing 
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thing very earneſtly in the day, the night following the ſame 
thing will otfet it ſelfe vnto vs. The fiſherman ſſayth Theocritas) 
dreameth commonly of fiſhes, tiuers aud nets: the ſouldier of a- 
larums, taking of rownes, aud the ſounding of trumpets: the a- 
morous raue of nothing in the night but of their loues obiect. 
Sypernaturall Ihe laſt kinde of dreamesexceede the courſe of natute, the po- 
—— wer of the ſences, and the reach of mans vnderttanding : theſe 
dreames ate either immediatly from God, or from the Diuell : 
Diuine thoſe w hich come from God, doe oftentimes put vs in minde of 
dicame that which muſt happen vnto vs, and maketh vs partal;ecs of te- 
uelations, containing in them great myſteries. Such haue been in 
the old Teſtament the dreames of Abrabam, Iacob. loſepb, Sulo- 
mon, Nabuchaduez,zar, Pharaoh, Daniel, Marderhe : and in the 
New Teltament, of holy /oſeph, the three kings of che Ealt, and 
Saint Paul. 
Drea mes ſtit- The dreames called Diabolical happen very oft of the ſubtiltie 
rd vp by the of Satan, xho goeth walking round about vs euery day, and ſee- 
diuel. keth to intrap vs waking or ſleeping. Wherefore he ſetteth before 
vs oftentimes ſtrange things, and diicouereth ynto vs hid and vn- 
knowne ſecrecies in our ſleepe, euen ſuch as nature her ſelfe may 
ſeeme to haue concealed, he troubleth our imaginations with an 
infinit number of vaine illuſions. Loe, here bee all the cauſes of 
dreames. 
Theimagina= We may ſay as much of melancholike perſons. Their imagina« 
tion ot mel in. tion is troubled onely three x aies: by nature, that is to ſay, by the 
cholike ments conſtitution of the bodie: by the minde, that is to ſay, by — 
eee paſſion, whercuntothey had giuen themſelues: and by the 


Wc intercourſe or medling of cuill angels, which cauſe them oſten. 
times to fotetell & forge very ſtrange things in their imaginatiõs. 


CAT. VII. 


|  Hillorierofcertaine melancbol le per ſons which have bad 


ſtrange imaginations. 


Haue largely enough deſcribed all the accidents which haune 
thoſe which are properly to be tearmed melancholike pu 
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and haue ſearched out the cauſes of al theſe vatieties: it behoueth 
me now in this chapter, (to the end I may ſomewhat delight the 
reader ) to ſer down ſome exãples of ſuch as haue had the molt 
fantaſtic all and fooliſhimaginationsof allorkers.l will pick ſome $:range hifto- 
out of the Greeke, Arabian; and Latine writers, and I will adde ries, ; 
ſome ſuch as I haue ſeene with mine one eyes. Galenin his third 
booke of diſeaſed parts, maketh mention of three or foure, very 


well worth the marking. 
There was a melanc holike man which tooke himſelfero bee a be gert. 


pitcher, and prayed all that came to ſee him, not to come neere 
vnto him, leaſt they ſhould daſh him in peeces. 

Another imagined himſelte to be a cocke, and did crow when The ſecond, 
he heard other cockes crow, and bet his armes, as the cockes doe 
clap their wings. 

Another melancholike man was greatly perplexed in himſelfe, The third, 
fearing that Ar/4s in the end would be wearie of bearing vp hea» 


uen, and ſo might let it fall downe vpon him. 
e/£tins writeth of one, which thought himſelfe to haue no The fourth. 


head, and did ſpeake ir openly euery here, that there was one 
which had cut it off for his tyrannous dealings. This man was cu- 
red very cunningly. by the skil ofa Phiiition named Phulotimums, 
For he cauſed a skull of yron waying very heauie to bee put ypon 
his head: and he thereupon crying that his head did grieue him, 
was by and by confirmed by all them that ſtood by, which alſo 
cried: thery you haue a head; which hee acknowledged by this 
meanes,and ſo was freed froin his falſe imagination. 
Trallianns wriceth, that he ſa wa woman which thought that The fiſt. 
ſhe had ſ allowed a Serpent, he healed her;;cauſmg her to vomit, 
and caſting now and then a Serpent (which, hee had and held all 
readie in his hand) into the balen, 
- - baue read that a young ſchollerbeing in his ſtudie, was taken Ihe at. 
with a ſtrange imagination: tor he ima gined that his noſe was ſo 
great and ſo long, as that he durſt not ſlirte out of his place, lcaſt 
ſhould daſhitagainit ſomething : and che more he was dealt 
with aud diſſwaded, ſo much che more did he confitme himſelſe 
in his opinion. In the end a Phiſition having taken a great peece 


of fleſh, and holding it in his hand ſecretly, alured hum that hee 
P 3 would 


The eight. 


The niath 


The tenth. 


The eleuench. 
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would heale him by and by, and that he muſt needes take away 
this great noſe: and ſo vpon the ſuddaine pinching his noſe a 
little, and cutting the peece of fleſh which be bad, he made hin 
belecue that his greatnoſe was cut away, | 

Anbemidorus the Grammarian, hauing ſcene a Crocodile, 
was taken with ſuch a feare, as that he ſorgot all that euer he had 
knowne, and ſetled this opinion ſo deepely in himſelſe, namely, 
that he had loſt an atme and a legge, as that he could neuer be per- 
ſwaded the contrarie, 

There haue been ſeene very melancholike perſons, which did 
thinke themſelues dead, and would not cate any thing: the Phiſi- 
tions haue vſed this ſleight to make them cate. They cauſed ſome 
one or other ſeruant to lie neere vnto the ſicke partie, and ha- 
uing taught him to countetſeite himſclfe dead, yet not to fotſake 
his meate, but to eate and ſwallow it, when it was put into his 
mouth: and thus by this craſtie deuiſe, they perſwaded the melan- 
cholike man, that the dead did cate as well as thoſe which are 
alive, 

There hath been ſcene not long ſince, a melancholike man, 
which affirmed himſelſeſthe moſt wretched and miſerable in all 
the world, becauſe he was nothing. 

There wasalſo of late agreat whic himſelfe to 
be glaſſe, and hadnot his imagination troubled, otherwiſe then in 
this one onely thing, for he could ſpeake meruailouſlic well of any 
other thing: he vſed com to ſit, and tooke great delight that 
his friends ſhould come and ſee him, but ſo as that he would defire 
them, that they would not come neere vnto him. 

There is yet an honeſt man, and one oſ the beſt French Poets 
that is in this Realme, which is fallen within theſe few yeares into 
a fooliſh conceite. Being courſed with a continuall feauer, which 
was accompanied with much watching, the Phiſitions ap 
ted for him a Rupefative oyntment, called Popw/ron, and there- 
withrabbed his noſe. forchead, and temples, fince which houre, he 
hath Popadeon in ſuch hatefull loathſemenes, as that euet ſince, he 
imagineth all them that come neere him, to ſmellthereof: no man 
may talke with him but a farre off, ifa man touch his garments,he 
caſſech them from bim, and will weare them no more: in other 
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do 


hee is able to ralke very ſenſiblie, and ceaſeth not got 
ward in his Poetrie. It hath been attempted by all the xi 
meanes in the world, to take from him this fooliſh conceite, 


bricke, and would not drinke therefore, tearing leaſt chereby he 
ſhould haue been diſſolued. 

Another ĩmaginedthat his feete were made of glaſſe, and durſt The thir- 
not walke leaſt be ſhould hauebroke them. teenth, 

A Baker had conceived that he was made of butter, and no The foure: 
man could make him come neerecitherthe fire or his ouen, he tcenth, 
was ſo mucha fraide of being melted, 

The pleaſanteſt dotage that ever I read, was of one Sienois a The ſiſteenth, 
Gentleman, who had reſolued with himſelſe not to piſſe, but to 
dye rather, and that becauſe he imagined,that when he firft piſſed, 
all histzowne would be drowned, The Phiſitions ſhewing him, 
that all his bodie, and ten thouſand moe ſuch as his, were not able 
to containe ſo much as might drowne the leaſt houſe in the 
rowne, could not change his minde from this fooliſh imaginati- 
on. In the end they ſeeing his obſtinacie, and in what danger he 

his life, found out a pleaſant inuention. They cauſed the next 
[ou to be ſet on fire, & all the bells in the town to ting, they per- 
ſwaded diuerſe ſeruants toc tie, to the fire, to the fire, & therewith» - 
all ſend oſthoſe ofthe beſt account in che town, to craue helpe, and 
ſhew the Gentleman that there is but one way to ſaue the rowne, 
and that it was, that be ſhould piſſe quickelie and quench the fire, 
Then this ſillie melanchol ke man which abſtained from piſſing 
for feare of loofing his tovne, taking it for graunted, that it was 
now in great hazard, piſſed and emptied his bladder of all that 
was in it, and was bill by that meanes pteſerued. As concer- 
wing thoſe which thinke chemſelues Kings, Emperours, Popes, 
Cardinals, and ſuch like, ſceing that ſuch ſooliſh conceiti ate com- 
MON 
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mon enough. I haue purpoſed onely to name thoſe which are 
moſt rare. And thus much for — . hatb his ſcate 
in the braine, which is cauſed of a colde and drie diſtemperature, 
either ſimple or mixt withy matter. It follow eth ſometimes the 
bote ſickeneſſes of the braine, as frenfies aud burning feauers, and 
then the face appearethred. Auicen obſerueth that ſtammerers, 
and ſuch as haue rowling eyes, and ſuch as are hairie and blacke, 
ſuch alſo as haue gteat veines and thicke lippes, ate molt inci- 
deut to this kinde of melancholie: ſadnes, feare, deepe muſes, 
the vic of groſſe and melancholike meates doe oftentimes cauſe 
ehisdiſcaſc, 


Cup. VIII. 


eAn order of diet for ſuch as haue this mel anc holie 
diſcaſe in the braine. 


N T ſeemeth to me that I haue read ſome wherein 


\ ER 


by out of the moſt precious boxes of the Apotheca- 


rie. Auicen the chieſe prince of the Arabians, doth 
teach vs, that the maner of liuing being neglected, may corrupt 
the beſt Rate and conſtitution in the world , and contrarywiſe 
being carefully obſetued, may amend the worſt, Andtherefore l 
will begin the cure of theſe melanc holike men, by ſetting downe 
the way to order and gouernethemſelues. | 

They muſt make choyſe of ſuch an ayre,as is temperate in his 
actiue qualities, and which is moyſt concerning the paiſiue. le 
may be made ſuchby art, caſting abroad in your chamber good 
ſtore of flow ers, of Roſes, Violets, and water Lyllies, Or elſe you 
may haue a great veſſell full of warme water, which will * 
the ayre moyſt continually, It will be needefull to perfume 
chamber with Orange flowers, Cicron pilles, and a little Storax: 
the chamber mult be lighiſome, and ſtanding toward the Eaſt, 
A grolle,darke,gloomiſh, ſtinkingayre,is very contratie, howſo- 
£uecr 
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'7 andthe meanes to cure them. 105 
euer ſuch perſons doe deſite the ſame altogether, It is to 
accuſtome then to beholde redde , yellow, greene and white 
colours, 

Asconcerningtheirmeats, all ſuchas are groſſe, ſlimie, windie, Mears. 
melancholike, andof hatd digeſtion, doe hurt exceedingly, 

They mult haue their bread of good wheate, which is pure, and Bread. 

reed from bran, without fault, and whichis (if poſſiblie it may 
bo with raine or fountaine water, 2 
Their fleſh muſt be very young, for that is the beſt, as for exam · Fleſh. 
ple among the reſt that which is of a calſe, kid, mutton, pullet, par- 
tridge: and conttarilie, that which is olde, and maketh a groſſe 
nouriſhment, as is bee ſe, porke, hare, water ſo les, and all wilde 
beaſtes, as the wilde Bote & Harts, ate very bad. Galen ſorbiddeth 
the fleſh of hee · goates, Buls, Aſſes, Dogs, Camels, and Foxes, 
but he might haue ſpared this his inhibition, for their daintines is 
not ſuch, as that men ſhould delight in, much leſſe doate vpon 
them. The Arabians commend the braines of things to be good 
againſt melancholie, by I cannot tell what propertie : but in my 
iudgement, they be not very proper and fit, ſceing they are ene- 
mies vnto the ſtomac ke, and | take them to haue been too ſuper- 
ſtitious in a great number of things. 

The fiſhes that live in ſtanding waters, as alſo thoſe of the Sea, Fiſt, 
which haue a groſſe and melancholike fleſh, as the Tunnie, Dol- 

me, Whale, Seale, and all ſuch as haue ſcales are euill, and not to 

vſed in this diſeaſe: one may eate of the fiſhes which liue in 
cleere and bright waters, and running ſtreames. Salted or pow- 
dred fiſhis ſtarke naught. Egges that are new, ſoft and potched, 
and eaten with vineger,or veriuce,are very good. 

The vie of pottage and brothes is very good and neceſſatie, be- Pottage, 
cauſe this humour beingdrie, muſt be moyftned, The hearbes or- 
dinarilie to be vſed in them, are Botage, Bugloſſe, Burnet, Endiue, 
Succotie, Hoppes, and a little Balme; there muſt great heede be 
taken, that there come notany Cole, Blites, Rocket, Creſſes, Tur- 
neps, Leckes, or very bitter and biting hearbes in them : husked 
Barlie, blanched Almonds,and gruell, doe ſerue very excellentlie 
well, to ſend vppleaſantyapoursyntothe btaine. 
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106 Of the diſeaſes of Alelaucholie, 

Pulſe, There muſt cate be had to abſtaine from all maner of pulſe, ag 
peaſon, beanes, and ferches, | 

Fruites, As concerning fruites, wee will allo:w,Plumbes,Peares,ſweete 


PRs Almonds, Raiſins, Pine apples, Citrons, Melons, 

and eſpecially thoſe apples whichhaue a inerueilous propertie in 
curing melancholie: we forbid drie Figs, Medlers, Ceruiſes, Cheſ- 
nuts, Nuts, Artichoakes, Thiſtles, and old cheeſe. 

Piinke As concerning drinke, there is fome diſagreement amongſt 
Phiſitions, for ſome doe allow, and othersforbid wine, I am of 
minde,that as concerning mad men, and them which haue much 
heate about the inward parts or bowels, and in the braine, wine is 
very contrarie : but in melancholike perſons that are colde and 
drie, as thoſe of whome wee intreate in this place, a little white 
or claret wine,w hich is nenber ſweete nor thicke, but indifterently 
delaied, is very good. Zeno laid ofcentiimes, that wine doth miti» 
gate the ſharpenes of mens manners, as water taketh away the 
bitternes of Lupines. And Amzerrhoes writeth,that wine re ioyceth 

Art ficial wine, the minde and ſpirits. One may make in the vintage time, an ar- 
tificiall wine with Borage and Bugloſſe, (u hich is moſt ſingulat 
in all melancholike diſeaſes) and drinke his firtt dtaught thereof, 
either at dinner or at ſupper. If a man doubt the ſweete ſent, hee 
may caſt a bunch oſ the flowresof Borage onely,orof the hearbe 
it ſelfe alſo, intothe wine which be ordinatilie drinketh 

Watching is altogethet enemie to thoſe that are troubled with 
this diſeaſe, for we mult with all the skill and cunning we can, 
procure fleepe, the meanes to doe it, follow in the next chapter. 
Moderate exerciſe may ſerue to very good purpole, but it muſt 
be done in pleaſant and delightlome places, as gardens, me- 

doves, gteene · plots, in places where there ate many water ſprings, 
or ſome riuers: a man mult not tyre himſelſe in theſe exerciſes, he 
muſt reſt himlelfe off, C 

Melancholike perſons ſhould never be alone, they ſhould al- 
way haue {ome ſuch companie left with them, as might belt like 
and pleaſe them, ſometimes they mult bee flattered, and yeelded 
vnto in ſome part of that which they deſire, for feare leaſt this hu- 
mour which is rebellious by nature, and giuen to ſelſe —_— 

ould. 
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and the meanes to cure them, 107 
ſhould grow raging and furious: ſome whilesthey muſt be chid 
for their fooliſh imaginations, as alſo reproched and made aſha- 
med of their cow · hardineſſe, they muſt be imboldned tothe ve- 
termoſt that we can, and praiſedin their actions: and if they haue 
in ſome caſes done ſomething worthie of praiſe, wee mult put 
them oft in miade thereof, yphold them with merrie tales: wee 
may not call to their minde any thing that might cauſe them to 
feare,nor yet bting them any vnpleaſant ridings. To be ſhort, wee 
muſt turne backe and drive away as muchas wee can from their 
vnderſtanding al maner of paſſions overthrowing the mind,eſpe- 
chlly choler, teart and ſadnes: for as Plato faith in bis Dialogue 
called Charmrdes,the greateſt part of the miſchiefes that fall vpon 
the bodie, doe come from the minde. The old writers doe com- Muſicke very 
mend Muſicke in all melancholike diſeaſes, whether they bee hot meete for me- 
ot cold. The Arcadians did reclaime the maners of ſuch as were | 8 
ſauadge and vnnurtured, by Muſicke. Empedecles Agrigentinus, 3 
did mitigate and appeaſe the furiouſnes of a certaine young man, 
with the melodiouſnes of his ſong. Clmixs the Muntion as ſoone 
* as he perceiued his melancholike fic to come vpon him, would 
berake him to his harpe, and keepe backe by this meanes the 
motions of the humour, Dauid allo when the cuill ſpirit came 
vpon Saul, made him mertie wich his harpe, and he found eaſe 
thereby, 
The belly muſt bee kept alwaies ſoluble in all melancholike The bely mutt 
diſeaſes, and therefore if it neede wee mult ſtirre it vp by all the be kept (oluble 
meanes we can. | | 


Cnare, IX. 


How we muſt cure ſuch melancholihe perſons, as haus the 
diſeaſe growing in the braine, 


4 Aily experience plainly teacheth vs, that all melancho- All melanchs? 
like diſeaſes, are rebellious, long and very hard to cure, like diſeaſes are 
Þ andthercaſon thereof is as cleere: for the melancho- '<Þ&liousand . 
ile humour is earthie and groſſe, enemie to the light, rw be 
contrarie to the two principlesof ourlife,heate and moyſture, re- 
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108 Of the diſeaſes of Melancholie, 
fiſting the meanes and remedies, neither giuing eare to good ad- 

uiſe, not yet obeying the holeſome precepts of Phiſicke. And to be 

ſhort. it is the very ſcourge and torment of Phiſitions. Ariftorle 

in his ſeuenth booke of Ethikes ſayth,that melancholike folk haue 

alwaies ſomething which doth gnawand feede yponthem : and 

this is the cauſe why they are alwaies running after the Phiſition, 

and yet we ought not to leaue them helpleſſe. I will ſer downe in 

this chapter the moſt ſpeciall remedies that I haue been able to 

obſetue, together with the order ho ſuch melancholike perſons 

| mult be handled, 

Three forts of It ſeemeth ynto me that for the cute of melancholie, wee had 
xemedies1©- neede of three kindes of remedies,that is to ſay, diminutiues, alte- 
—_— ratiues, and comfortatiues. The diminutiues are either letting of 
— blood, or purgation. As concerning the letting of blood which is 
Blood. letting vniuerſall, Galen appointeth it to be miniſtred, in that melancholy 
relpecting the whichis within the veines, and throughout the whole habite ofthe 
whole body. bodie, and willeththatif the blood iſſuing ſhew fayre and thinne, 
that it bee ſtayed by and by: but in that melancholie whichhath 

his ſeate in the braine,and which commethof a colde and drie di- 
Remperature,he hath forbidden it molt expreſſely. The Arabians 
Blood-letting commend in the cure of this kinde of melancholie, the letting of 
— blood called particular, to the taking away of the conioyned 
— cauſe: they open the veines of the ſore head, of the noſe, and of the 
eares; they ſer cupping · glaſſes vpon the ſhoulders, hauing firſt 

ſcarifiedthe place; they apply horſeleaches vpon the head, and in 

all melancholike diſeaſes, whether eſſentiall or accidentall; they 

cauſe the hemorrhoides to be opened, having the eleuenth Apho- 

riſme ofthe ſixt booke for their ground and warrant, which faith, 
that in melancholike and mad men the varicous tumour ot he- 

morthoides appearing, doe heale the ſame: but all theſe particu- 
lar openings of a veine haue no in che beginning of this 

— diſeaſe, Wee muſt begin with that other kinde of euacuation, 
% whichis rgation. It may bee performed 1 of 

Clift octions, Syrupes, and Opiates: the forme of an ordi 
Clifter for melancholike ſhall be ſuch as followeth. 
Acne. Tale of the rootes of Holihocke one ounce, of the leaues of Mal- 


lowes, Mercurie, Violets, and ris Rn” 
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and the meanes to cure them. 


Aniſe and Linſeede, of each two drammes, of Damaske prunes 
one dozen, of the flowers of Borage and Violets, and of Barlie a 
hindfall: boyle all together in cleere water, and ſtraine them; 
adde thereto afterward of Caſſia an ounce, of Catholicon halfe an 
ounce,of oyle of Violets two ounces, and as much of honie of Ro- 
ſes : make thereof an ordinary Cliſter. The Arabians vſe in the A potion mi · 
diſeaſe of melancholie, pilles of Aloesof Hiera, and of Lapis lazy. 2orative, 
lu. but I doe not ſo well like of this forme as of the liquide: it 
were better thereforeto vſe decoctions. This potion may ſerue in 
the beginning for a minoratiue. Take of Licoricehalfe an ounce, 
of Polypodie of the oke three drammes, of Borage, Bugloſle, 
Balme,and Hoppes,of each halfe a handfull,of Aniſe and Citron 
ſeede, of each adramme, of orientall Sene three drammes, of the 
three cordiall flowers a pugill, boyle them all: take of this de- 
coction foure ounces, and infuſe therein of Rubarbe a dram and a 
halfe: afterthe (training of it, diſſolue therein of the ſyrupe of Ro- 
ſes an ounce, and of the ſyrupe of Apples as much: make thereof 
a decoction, which you muſt take inthe morning, and keepe your 
chamber. There are ſome whichtake in the broth of a chicken 
halfe an ounce of dene: others an ounce of Caſſia, or elſe the infu- 
ſion and expreſſion of ten drams of Catholicum. 
This ſleigh purgatiue hauing gone before, the reſt of the hu · he maner of 
— mour muſt bee prepared: fot, to Rinke of the rooting out of the preparing of 
whole at the firſt blow forcibly, (as the Emperickes doe) were to ihe melancho. 
ouerthto the ficke partie, Wee muſt attenuate, ſoſten, and dif. like humout. 
ſolue the ſame, and followthe precept of famous Hippecrates, 
which ſaythin his Aphoriſmes, that when we will purge any bo- 
die, we muſt firſtprepare it and make it fitto flow: — 
paration there is good yſe to be made of lulebes and Apozemes. 


109 


Take of the rootes lofſe and Elecampane, of the rindes 4 Apozerae, 
of the rootes of Ca Tamariske, of cuery one an ounce, of 
— | Vemers 
two drammes; of the three cordiall flo. 
j cacha 


gill: boyle them all in fountaine water, and after you haue ſtrained 
out a pound and a halfe, put thereto of the ſyrupe of Hops two» 
Q 3 dance,, 
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110 Þ Of thediſeaſerof Melancholie, 
ounces,and as much of the ſyrupe of Fumitorie, and make thereof 
an Apoꝛ eme, clariſie it and aromatiſe it with a dram of the po- 
det of Cinamome, or ot Electnarium de gemmis it mult be ta- 

| ken foure mornings together. 

Stranger The humour being thus prepared, the bodic may be purged a. 

meanes forthe gaine with che decoction before appointed, whereto you (hall 

kon“ tus put of Catholicum, or elſe of Confettio Hamech, which purgeth 
" melancholievery well: ot if you e may prepare an Apo- 
zeme, which will purge every ſecond time it is taken: the ſame 
whichis alteadie ſet done will ſerue,if you boyle ſome otientall 

Sene and Polypodic in it. If this humour bee too rebellious, and 

that you cannot purge and auoide it by theſe benedicts and gentle 
remedies, you mult bee forced to come to ſuch as are fironger, 
Ptolomeas the king vied in rebellious melancholic Electuartum 
Hieralogadinm : but the Hieras doe drie ouer much. The Ara- 

bians commend the pilles of Laps» laculus, Pillule [nda,pilles of 
Fumitorie, and thoſe of Lapis armen. There are ſome which 
make a powder for melancholike perſons, and it is an excellent 

A pwrgatiue one. Take of Laps laxulus, well waſhed in Violet water, an 

powdet. ounce,of oriental Sene two ounces, of good Polypodie an ounce 
and a halfe, of Aniſe and Citron ſeede, halſe a dramme;of Sugar 
candie three ounces,of the foure cold ſeedes, two drammes; of 
the flowers of Elder tree three drammes : make thereofa pow- 
der; take thereof che waight of two French crownes. All, both 
Grecke and Arabian Palins, doe appoint in ſuch diſeaſes of 

The vſe of Hcl- melancholie, as are old and hardly remoucd, Hellebor ſheuld bee 

le bor. giuon. It is true indeede that wee mult in this caſe vſe diſcretion, 
and not to giue it in ſubſtance : for the decoction or inſuſion 
thereof mult be taken, and choiſe made of that which is blacke 
and good: for the Apothecaties doe oftentimes ſell for blacke 

lellebor akinde of Aconitum, which is very hurtfull andperni- 
cious, the.white is not to bee vſed at all in theſe caſes : there muſt 
alſo diligent cate be had not to mixe any thing withthe Helle- 
boy weevle, which hath any aſtringent or binding ſacultie, ſuch 
as are CMirabolaneseaft it might bee ſtaied too long in 
the ſtomacke. The Poets that hane written long ago, haue ac- 
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lancholike diſeaſes, when as they ſend melancholike perſons vnto 

Anticyra where the beſt Hellebor groweth : and in Homer in his 

ſecond Odiſea, Nelampus a great Phiſition is brought in hea» 

ling the foure daughters of king Pretat with Hellebor, who 

becauſe they would bee equal! in beautie to Ius, were for a iuſt 

puniſhment of their arrogancie and pride, made fooles, Some 

there bee which vic Antimome prepared : but all ſuch forcible Antimonie. 

meanes multi be preſcribed aduiſedly and withdiſcrerion.I could 

like it better to vie milder —. to reiterate them the oftnet, 

as a good mazgittrall ſyrupe, or elſe ſome Opiate. The ſytupe A magiſtrall 

may be made of the iuyces ot Borage, Bugloſſe, and Apples, with '"vPc- 

ſome Sene: or elſe you may vie the ſyrupe of the _ of Saber 

the king, There may an Opiate be made after this faſhion, Take 

of good Caſſia drawne in the vapour of the decoction of Mal- 

lowes, an ounce and a halfe: or (if you will haue it ſomewhat 

ſtronget) in the vapour of the decoction of black Hellebor,for ſo 

it will retaine ſome little part of the force & veitue thereot: aſter 

ward take of Tamatisk an ounce, ol ſ at holcum (xe drams, of Se- 

ne halfe an ounce, & as muchot Epichymũ, 3. drams of good Ru- 

barbe beſprinkled wich the water of Endiue, vntill it become ſoſt 

and telenting: incorporate all together, and mingle them with 

the ſyrupe of Violets or Apples, and make thereof an Opiate: 

whereof you ſhall take euety ſiue daics in forme of a bole, the 

quantitie of an ounce more or leſſe, according tothe effect and 

working thereof. And thus much of purgatiues. | 

The ſecond kinde of remedies is ſuch as doth alter the melan - Alteratiue mo- 

cholike humor, that is to ſay, x hichdoth take away the diſtempe · dicines, 

rature therof, This humour offendethin coldnes and drines, but 

more in drienes,& this is that very qualitie which maketh it ſo re- 

bellious & hardly to be remoued : the alteration of it the doth 

confiltinchemoiſtning of the ſame. Galen in his third booke of That there is 


diſeaſed parts, as allo. Trallanus do make more accompt of theſe mary good 


alteratiues, chenrhey do of the diminutiues, & do confidẽtly pro- ſtening then 


ſeſſe to haue cured moe melancholike perſons by moyſtening the | 
humours then by purging of it. This — — 2 


? R 7 p l 
by inward and outward meanes: the inwatd are brothes, apo- like humous 
xemes, ſyrupes. I haue ſometime cauſed a mclancholike man ts 
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12 Of the diſeaſes of Melancholie, - 
yſe for a longtimetogether the brothof a chicken, with Borage, 
Bugloſſe, Succorie, Burner, and a little Saunders, and Saſſefras, 
which I cauſed to be added thereto : whereupon hee found him- 
ſelfe exceedingly well amended, The ſytnpe of Apples, Bugloſſe, 
Hops, and Violets doe macerate this in very good ſorte: 
You may prepare an apozeme with the ſame he arbes which I 
haue mentioned here aboue. The vic alſoof Whay, and Goats 
or yer = milke will ſerue well to water and moilien this humour 
withall, 

The outward remedies are either vniuerſall or particular; the 
vniuerſallare bathes. Galen boaſteth himſelſe to haue cured ma- 
ny melancholike perſons with the onely vſe of baths of warme 
water, or elſe you may if the whole body bee very drie, and the 
$kinne very rugged , make an artificiall one with che rootes of 
Holihocks,leaues of Mallowes, Violets, Lettuſes & Succorie,with 
the ſeedes of Melons and Gourds, Barley, and the flowers of Vio- 
lets: you muſt bathe oft, and ſtay long in at a time, but not ſo 
long as to cauſe any ſweate. At the time of being in the bath you 
may haue two bags filled with ſweete and bittet Almonds , and 
the ſeede of Melons, groſſy pownded, andtherwith rubbe all the 
skinne ouer. If you wil make your bath well, you muſt put warme 
water in your bathing tub ouer night, and there let it ſtand and 


Ointments for breath till morning, at whichtime you ſhall go into it, There be 
the whole bo- many practicioners in Phificke which make ſuch baths of milke 


dic. 


only, as alſo it is oftentimes done in the caſe of conſumption. In 
comming ſorch of the bath, there are ſome which inioine the body 
to be annomted al over withthe oile of {weete Almonds, Violets, 


Applying of or ne & freſh butter. There are whichapplie remedies vnto the 
remedies vnto head as being the part moſt affected, and they vie ſuch as doe moi- 


the head. 


' Comforting\ 
medicines, 


ten, whether they be lotionsor embrocations ,and theſe made of 
warme water, and of the fame decoctions, or elſe of the oyles of 
the ſeede of Gourdes, ſweete Almonds, and Violets, or elſe of 
milk 


e, 

The third kinde of remedies good in melancholike caſes, is of 
ſuch asdoeli and cheere vp the ſpirits, which are (as A. 
wicen ſaith) become wilde and duskiſh. It behooueth therefore 
to ſtrengthen the braine, and to cheere vp the heart: the whichin- 

tentions 
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and the meanes to cure them. 13 
tentions are effected by inward and outward meanes: the inward 


ate Sytupes, Opiates, Lozenges and pouders : the outward are Inward reme- 
Epithemes, bags and ointments. I will giue you an example of dies. 
eachoſ chem: Ide fitteſt { rupe that I haue found both for the An excellent 
cheering and mciftening of melancholike petſons, is this, which 1 Syrope. 

am about to ſet do/vne, being fitſt invented by Mounſieur Caſlel- 

lane mine vncle, and one of the greateſt and happieſt Phiſi ions 

of his time, and otdinatily imployed in his calling by Kings and 

Queenes. Take ofthe iuice of Botage and Bugloſſe a pound and 

a halſe, ofthe iuice of apples that are yery ſweerea pound, ofthe 

juice ot Balme halſe au ounce, of iets graines infuſed in the for- 

met iuices along time, and after {trained out, three drammes; of 

Saffron halte a dramaie, of fine Sugar two pounds: make theſe 

in a ſyrupe boyled to his height, and aromatize it with a dramme 

anda halſe ot the poder of the Diamargaruum chat is cold, and 
foure ſcruples ofthe powder of Diamber, there mult be taken of I 
it euening and morning two or three ſpoonefull. 

There are many ſorts of Opiates, but I will content my ſelſe to 
ſet don this one. Take of the Conſerue of the tootes of Bugloſſe, Opiates. 
and ofthe flowers of Botage, of each one ounce, of preſerued Mi- 
rabolanes, and of the tiudes of Citrons condited, ol each halſe an 
ounce,of che confection of Alkermes three dtammes, ofthe po- 
ders of Diamargariton and of the EleQuarie of precious llones, 
of eachone dramme: make thereof an Opiate with the ſytupe of 
Apples, xhereof you mutt take a little in the morning, dtinking 1 

er it ſome Claret wine delayed with the wager of Buglofle 1 
will ſet downe ſome receipts of lozenges and powders in the 
chapter intreating of that melancholiewhichichegce ambgſtrbe 
bowels andcalledtheflatuouſe or windie melancholie, .... : -., 

The outward remedies are applied vnto the braine and heart. Outward re. 
Vntothe braine there are applied powders, and caps, But in aſ- 2 e 
much as the greateſt part oltheſe aromaticall ihings are hote and the Gs, 
drie, we mult yſe them but ſparinglie. Vnto the heart wee may 
more boldly applie Epichemes, Bags, and ointments. Take of the An Epitheme 
waters of Borage and Bugloſſe, ofcach halſe a pound, of the wa- ſor the bean. 
ters of Balme and Scabiouſe of each ſoure ounces, of good white 
Vine tio ounces, of the powder of colde Diamargaritamone 

N n R | dramme 
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dramme, ofthe confection of Alkermes three drarhitwes , of the 

ſeede of Balme, and Diets graines,of each one dramme; mixe al 
together, and make Epithemes thereof, and applie them to the re · 

8 ofthe heart with a piece of ſcatlet. If liquid Epithemes diſ- 

ike you, then you may vie a ſolide one, with che cordiall con- 

ſerues, or elſe you may weare bags ypon the region of your hart; 

the deſcriptions whereof I leaue vntill I come to the chapter of 

windie melancholie, where they ſhall come in more hrly for the 

r 2p in aſmuch as thoſe which are troubled Vith the windic 
melancholie, haue almoſt continually the panting and beating of 

the heart. And thus much ſor the three kinds of remedies, which 

ate in iny mind) needful for the curing of that melancholy which 

is ſetled in che braine, being purgatiues, alteratiues, and comfor- 

ratiues. 

The means to There remaineth as yet vnremoued a tedious and troubleſome 
remedie too accident which is continuall watching, which now and then 
much watch- vhippeth melancholikemen ſo cruelly, asthat therby many haue 
bene plunged into the pit ofdeſpaire. Wherefore 1 will addreſſe 
my ſelfe wich all the beſt wirs l haue or deviſes I can inuent to ſer 
Inward means do vne the meanes of their comfort, Sleepe is procured by in- 
to procure ward and out ward meanes, We will haue diuers ſortes of the in- 
* ward, becauſe melanc holike perſons doe loue varietie. We ſhall 
make for them mundified batlie, a Condite, an Opiate, a Tart, a 

| Reſtauratiue,a Potion, a bole, and maſſeof pils: al given to pro- 
Amundified cute ſleepe. The mundified barley is made with the flowre of 
** barley prepared as is meet, with Almonds which haue been infu- 
ſed in Roſe water, withthe ſoure cold ſeeds, the ſeeds of Poppie, & 

&A.Condite. roſed Surgar. The forme of the condite ſhalbeſuch. Take of the 
| conſerues of the flowers of Borage and Bugloſſe, of each three 
drammes, of the pulpe of Gourds confected and ofthe rindes of 

Citrons, of each two drammes, of white Poppie and Mellon 

ſeedes, of eacha dramme, of roſed Sugar ſo much as is needſull: 

make thereofa condye, V hereof you 2 take at night two ot 

An Opiate, three, ſpoonefuls, The Opiate ſhall be thus made. Take of the 
x conſerues of the pulpe of Gourds, and of the rootes of Lettuſe, of 
eachan ounce; of the conſerve of Roſes and Water. lillie, of each 

halfe an ounce; of the powder of che colde ner 
— 
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dram, of Poppie ſeede two ſcruples: make thereof an Opiate 
wich the ſyrupe of Violets, Ofthis youmuſt rake at night the qui» 
titic of a cheſtaut. For varietie ſake you may make a Marchpane. A Marchpane: 
Take of [weete Almonds blanched and d in hot water, and 
aſtet ward infuſed in Roſewatet, a pound and a halſe; of white 8 
Poppie ſeede very new and well mundified,three ounces; of fine 
Sugar two pound: worke them into a paſte, and with the watet 
of Roſes make a Matchpane: of this you ſhall take when you go 
to ſleepe. There are in like maner teſumptiues, or teſtauratiues Reſtauratiues, 
of a liquide forme. Take the white ofa good Capon, of water of 
Roſes and Water-li!lies, of each a quart; of Bugloſſe, Purcelane, 
and Sorrell waters, of each foure ounces; ofthe powder ofcolde 
Diamargaritum,ewo drammes: diſtill all theſe together in Aa- 
ries bath, The potion may be preſcribed after this maner, Take A Potion. 
of the ſyrupe of Violets, Apples and Poppie, of each halfe an 
ounce, ofthe powderof Diamargaritum, a : make hereof 
a potion with che decoction of Lettuſes and Endive, Andforſuch 
as may delight in a bole,this which followeth may ſerue. Take of , Role. 
the conlerue of Roſes three drams, of Reguies Nicolai,one dram :; 
and wich a little Sugar make a bole. Orelſe: Take of the conſerue 
of the flowers of ted Poppie two drammes, of new Treacle one pillea 
dram, and with a little Sugar make a bole. If pilles be in requeſt, 
then let there be made as follo weth. Take of the pilles of Houndſ- 
tongue, ot of Styrax one ſcruple, let thern bee moyſtned withthe 
ſyrupe of A The Chymiſts make a Laudaum. But inthe 
vſe of all theſe ſtupeſactiue medicines taken inwardly, wee muſt 
take heed todeale with very good aduiſe, for feare that in Read of 
| defiringtoprocure reſt ynto the ſillie melancholike wretch, wee 
caſt him into an endleſſe ſleepe. 
The outward remedies are not altogether ſo dangerous, and Outwarde 
WP — — — twelue ſorts of them : as head powders, meanes to pro- 
ontlets, dags, emplaſters, oyntments, epithemes, noſegaies, po- cure ſleepe. 
manders, and lotions — — Pop- — 
pie and red Roſes, of each three drams; of Lettuſe Purcelane ant 
white Poppie ſeede, ofeach two drams; of red Saunders and the 


feede of Coriander prepared, of each a dramme and a halfe : make 
them all into powder, and calt it ypon the head, the haire being 
R 


2 ſhaued. 
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ſhaned, Of the ſame powder may a Frontlet bee made, puttin 
— tcheteto of the — Water. Abe and a little D 
Bags, ' You may make great bagges afterthe faſhion of pillowes, which 

ſhall be filled with the ſſo wers of Roſes; and the leaues and ſeedes 
An Epitheme. gf white Henbane. You may applie this Epitheme vnto the head. 

Take of the diſtilled waters of Lettuſe, Sorrell and Roſes, of each 


three ounces; of the poder of cold Dlamargaritum one dram; 


of ted Roſes and red Saunders to ſcruples: make thereof an E- 

An oyntment. pitheme; Let the oyntment bee like vnto this. Take of Populeon 
fe an ounce, and as much of Galens — oyntment; of oyle 

of Roſes an ounce, mixe all together with alittle vineger and ther- 

with annoyntthe head, browes and noſtiils. You mayalſo make 
An Emplaiſter this plaiſter, Take of {a5Forenm adram and a halte, of Opium half 
| a a ſcruple : mixe both together witha little water of life, and make 

two Call plaiſters thereof, and applie them to the temples, You 

Noſegaics, may make Noſegaies of flowers of Violets, Rofes, of Willowe 
and alittle Margerome, they muſt be dipped in roſed vineger,and 

in the iuyce of Lettuſe and Poppie, wherein a little Opium and 

Camphire hath been diſſolued. Ox elſe: Take two heads of Pop- 

Nodules. pie beat together, tye them vp in three nodules ot knors :then ha- 
uing in readines of Styrax thtee drams, of Roſe water fe ounces, 
and a little Opium: dip theſe nodules in the licout, and ſmell vnto 
them oftentimes. Therenny allo an Apple be made to ſmell vnto 
Take of the ſcede of Henbane, of the rinde of the rootes of Man- 
drags, of the ſeede of Hemlocke, of each one dram, of Opium a 
ſcruple, of the oyle of —— little: mixe all theſe with the 
iuyceof Fumitorie and Houſeleełke, and mae an apple thereof: 
which if you ſmellvnto,ic will. cauſe you no and theifto ſleepe: 
put vntotheſe to correct them a little Amber and Muske. There 
Blood ſuckers are ſome which with-good ſuc ceſſe doe applic Horſeleaches be- 
or horſclea- hinde the cares, and havingtakenaivaythe Horſeleaches they put 


A pomander. 


che. phy little and little a graine of Opium vpon the hole, | 
Lotions for the Lotions for the ges doe much auaile to cauſe one roſleepe, 
legs, Take of the leaues of the Orange tree, andof Margerome,ofeach 


a good handfull; two beads of white Poppie, of Roſes, and Wa- 
terlillie flowers, and Camomill, of each a pugill, boyle them all 
together in two parts of water, and one of white wine: and here. 


with 
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wich you muſt waſh the thighes and legges of the ſicke partie at 
night, letting it be good and hot. Ithinke that by this meanes you 
may procure ſleepe vuto the molt melanc bolibe man in che 
world. It is true; that; to preuent that theſe cooling things may 
not altogetliet quench that ſmall ſtore of naturall heate that is in 
them, you mult cauſe them to take now and then ſome cordiall 
Syrupes,or comfortable Opiates. And thus much forthe cure of 
that melancholie which chicfly affecteth the braine. That melan- 
cholie which commeth: of a dtie diſtemperatiire of the whole bo- 
dic is cured almolt by rhe fame helpes, I come therefore yntothe 
windie melancholie: but becauſe there is onekinde of this eſſen- 
tiall melancholy which happeneththtough raging and ſond loue, 
and that it requirech a ſpeciall maner of curing, I willficſt ſpeake 


of che ſamo. 115 
| Cura. X. 
Of another kinde of melancholie which commerh by | 
"I! 272 theoxeremiratafdlanesr 1 1, 
; 44014000 teu TX; 1.0% ot 03 gie 
nete is mothet inde af melancholie verie 
ordinatie and common, which theGrecke 


#: Phiftions call Erotike, becauſe it commeth the * 
Lola inie andragingloue;the Arabians call een s. 
liſcus and ther o fon, the! diuine linchalie. 

flion; imputing tha c auſo thercof to · the 
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; lr nm pete god; which the-Poets haue made ſa: 
N great tepores of: Milefimr(if we may credit Sydas bath: 
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written fourercene great volumes of this ſubiect hich are not at 
this day tobe found: I wilbonely inaketyo chapters of it. the one 
deſcribing the matadie, the other the remedies. I will not hete 
euridully ſeatttioin the etimologie of laue. and why this name 
Eyorwis giuen, voto it; neither u lVudettake to define it, ſeeing 
very famous and wotthie men haue takeu the worke ypon chem, 
but haue not brought it to any good end: neither will I examine 
the differencesor toyal diſcent of ihe ſame, let them that lil, reade 
what Plato, Plotinns, lobannes Picus comes Miraudele, Marius 
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ns Of the diſeaſes of Melancholie, 
Equicola, and Leon Hebreas haue written thereof: I will fatisfie 
my ſelfe with the reuailing of one of thoſe thouſand effects which 
it bringeth forth. 1 intend to manifelt vnto cuery man by the de = 
ſcription of this melancholie,how a violent and extreame 
loue may tytannize in commanding both minde and bodie. 
How loue is Louetherefore abuſed cheeyes,asthe proper ſpyes and 
begotien. porters of the mind, maketha way for it ſelfe ſmoothly to glaunce 
along through the conducting guides, and paſſing without an 
rams in 2 —— the liver,do 
imprint a burnin ta obtaine the thing, which is 
or — bee — — on fire, 
and beginneth by this detire all the ſtrife and contention : but 
feari ſelfe too weake to incounter with reaſon, the principal 
— minde, ſhe poſleth in haſte to the heart, to ſurpiſe and 
v inne the ſame : whereof when ſhe is once ſure, as ofthe tirongelt 
ho!dc,ſhe afterward aſſaileth and ſettethvpon reaſon, and all the 
otlet principall powers of the minde ſo — ſhe ſub- 
ducth them, and maketh them her vaſſals and ſlaues. Then is all 
ſpoyled, the man is quite vndone and caſt away, the ſences ate 
v andting to and fro, vp and downe, reaſon is con founded, the i- 
magination cotrupted be tallie fond and ſenceleſſe; the ſillie lo- 
ning wotme cannot any more — — thing but bis idol: al 
a the functions of the bodie ate likewiſe peruerted, he becommeth 
—— 0 pale, leane, ſouning, without any ſtomacke to his meate, hol - 
— — 292 r— Poet ſayth) ſee 2 
either with his eyes or breaſt, You ſhall finde him weeping, ſob- 
bing, ſighing, and redoubl ing his ſighes, and in continual teſtleſ- 
3 0/2) > we ATT TG feed & fol 
low his fooliſh imaginations; feate buffeteth bim on the one ſide, 
& oftentimes diſpayte on the other; he 15{as Plantys ſayth)there 
where indeede hes not; ſometime he is as bot as fire, and vpon 
the ſudden he findeth himſelfe as colde as ice: his heart doth al- 
waies quake, and his pulſe keepeth notrue courſe, it is little, vne · 
quall,and beating — aging it ſelfe vpon the ſudden, not 
onely at the ſight, but euen at the yery name of the obiect which 
The hiſtorie of he affecteth. By all theſe tokens the great Phiſition Eraſiſtratia 
Erafiſtrarus, perceiued the diſeaſe of Antiocbns . 


The effect cf 
violent loue. 


cholie. 
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who was teadie to dye for the loue of Stratonica his mother i 
law. Fot ſeeing him to bluſh, to axe pale, to double his ſighes, 
and change his pulſe ſo oft at the very ſight — 
med him to bee troubled with this erotic ke paſſion, and ſo aduer · 
tiſed his father. Glen by the vety ſame widedid linde out latte 
the wife of Boetins Conſullof Name her licknes and diſeaſe, as 
that it was her burning loue ſhe bare to Pylades. Loe here the et- 
fects of this affection, aud all ſuch aceidents as accompanic this a» 
morous melancholie. Let no man therefore hereafter call it a di- 
uine and ſacted paſſion, if itbeenotonely to ſigniſie the greatnes 
thereof: for the Poets would call the greateſt fiſhes, ſacred, and 
the Phiſitions haue giuen the ſame naine vnto that bone, which i 
the greatelt of all the vertebres. Neither let any man call it the 
ſweete paſſion or — ſceing of all other miſeties, this is the 
ateſt miſerie, yea ſo great as that all the tortures which haue 
2 ſo exquiſitely 2 by the wit of tyrants, wil neuer be able 
to exceed 4 crueltie therof. The Philoſopher Thianens knew well The crueltie of 
what to ſay to the K. of Babylon, which praied him to muent ſome loue. 
cruel torment for the puniſhing of a gentleman whs he had found 
in bed with his paramour: for ({ayth he) let hini live, and in time 
his loue will puniſh him ſufficiently. The Poets haue very well 
layd open vnto vs the crueltic of this paſſion, in chat their fained 
fable of Jus: cho for his exceoding loue vnto the Goddefſe The fable of 
Latona,is fained to haue his liver ordinarily fed vpon by ewo gry- Tus 
phens, and the fibres thereof euery day to grow againe. Buthow 
ſhould we not call ctus a ſeeing it hath 
many to ſuch extremitie and di ,as that they haue killed 
rheniſelues. Lucretius the Poet who had written the cure of loue, Of ſuch as 
became ſo mad of loue as that for it heſlew himſelfe. Ibis in dif- bene c 
payre to winne the fauour of «Fnexarerer; hanged her (elfe. A je, 
noble young man of <Athens fell ſo farre in — 
picture tliat was ns hrs. 6 gt, as that hauing reque- . 
Redof the $ hee might buy it at any price that they 
would aske, and being denied, as alſo forbidden to come neerc 
/ vnto it, for that his fooliſh louedid offend all the people : ouer- 
b come of diſpayre he ſle hiimſelfe. See here how loue corrup- 
deth che imagination, and may bee che tauſe of melancholie - of 
madnes. 


A ſecond kind 
of amourous 
niclancholie. 
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120 Of the diſeaſes of Melanchulie, 
madnes, For in thus buſying bodrthebodie and minde,it ſo dri- 


eth the humours, as that the whole frame of tem eſpecial- 
ly chat ot che —— Janne, | | 

There is another kind of amorous melancholy, which is a great 
deale more pleaſant, as wheathe imaginationis in ſuch fort core 
rupted,as that the melanchohke partie alwaies thinkes, that hee 
ſeeth that which he loueth,runningafter it continually, and kiſſing 
this his ĩdoll in the ayre, daintily intertaining and welcomming 
it as though it were preſent: and, which is ſtrauge, how ſoeuer the 
thing which he loucth bee ill tauouted, yet he thinketh it the mult 
beaurifull in the world: he is al waies in hand with the deciphe- 
ring ofthe rare beautie therein, he ſeemeth ro himſclfe to ſee long 
golden lockes, finely friſeled and curled with a thouſandroundes 
and winding tveitles; a high brow, like vnto the bright heauens, 
whice and ſmooth, hke the poliſhed Alablaſter; two ſlattes ſtan- 
ding inthe head very cleere, reſembling the beautifull flowers and 
ſuthciently detended, caſting out in moſt ſweete ſort a thouſand 


loucly ſtreames xhich ate as pearcing artowes; eycbrowes black 
as the Ebene wood, little and arched like a bow; a paire of cheekes 


of white and vermillion colout, like vnto the purple lillie and da- 
maske roſe, ſhewing in their ſides a little double trench; a mouth 
ot cotall, hauinꝑ vitlun it two ſets of ſmalborientall pcatle, x hitte 
and cloſe ioyned, and comming out of it a bieath more ſweete 
then Amber and Mus ke, and more fragrantthen all the odouts af 
Mount Libanon; a chin, hauing alittle round pit, of an ynitorme 
dye, delicate and ſmoothas the bur dattett a nech of milke; a 
throte of ſnow; a hoſotme full of peliiiowers ; tao) little apples 
like alablaſter balles , white puffed vp are apt to quiuer like a 
eme, tibugh after ward by little & little they falling downe 

add the ebbing ot the Sea; inthe 
middeſt cherof two knobs of greeruthandcarnation-like colour, 

and berwixt chis little paire of mountaines a large valley; a Ski 

ouet all the bodie.lkkea laſper or Porphinne,urthe vie wing ber- 
of dot appeare manypretitazme veines. To bee ſhortgthis poote 


- melancholike man goeth al waies imagining and dreaming chat 


the ſixe and thirtic beauties tequiſite vnto petſection are therein. 
and chat wich ſuch a grace and ſtatelymaicſtieas ſupaſſeih al the 


reſt; 
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reſt ; he dotech continually vpon this obiect, runnethaſter bis ſha» 

dow and is neuer at reſt, There are now ſome certaine yeares pali, 

ſince I ſaw a gentleman ouertaken withthis kinde of melancho- 

le, be talked being alone vnto his ſhadow, he called it, welcomed 

ic, kiſſed it, ranne after it euery day, and would aske vs ifeuer wee 

ſaw ſo faire and beautifull a thing: and this his diſeaſe did thus 

hold him for three moneths, and afterward he was cured thereof. 

Arttotle maketh mention of a man named « Avriphon, 

which ſaw his owne picture contioually before his eyes. Some | 
there are which attribute this to the reflexion of the beams which | _ 
went out of his eyes: but I thinke rather that it was the weakenes 

andetror of his imagination. 
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T he meanes to cure the laue. fooliſh and 
welancboltks, 


ere are tuo waies to cure this amourous me- Ty waicsts 
A lancholie: the one is, the inioying ol the thing be- cure this dif- 
Af loucd : the other reſteth in the skill and paines of calc. 
LSE a good Phiſition. As concerning the firſt, jt is cet- 
YM) taine that the principal cauſe of the diſeaſe which 
1 is this burning deſite, being taken away, the diſ- 
eaſed partie will finde himſelſe marueilouſly relieued, though not 
wihſtanding there may remaine behinde ſome certaine prints 
and skatres in the bodie. So Era ſiſtratus hauing diſcouered ynto Hiſtories, 
Seleucus the gtieſe of his ſonne Antiechns, who was like to dye The AI. 
for the loue of his mother in law,ſauedthe life of the young man: 
; forthe father hauing compaſſion vpon his ſonne, and ſeeing him 
| in extreme perilloſ his life, ſuftered him (as being a Pagan) to in- 
ioy the vie of his owne wife, Diogenes having a ſonne forciblie The fecend. 
and ragingly diſtradted by vnbrideled luſt, was confirained(after 
he had conſulted withthe oracles of Apollo) to ſuffer him to inioy 
his belt beloued. and by this meanesto heale him. I haue in times The thi:d, and 
paſt read a pleaſant hiſtorie of a young man of Egypt, who ſuffe tha: vcry plea- 
ted extreame pinching gripes, forthe loue of a Cuttiſane called 
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Theog vit, add yet washotregarded of her, as one that ſtoodvpon 
an exceſſiue ſumme of ſiluet. lthappenedthat tlis miſerable loue- 
ſlaue dreamed ona night, that hee held his miſtreſſe in his armes, 
and that ſhe was altogethet at his commaund : whereupon when 
he awaked, he wel perceiued that this inward fire which whilome 
ted greedily vpon him, and rey about to conſume him, was 
become cold & vererly quenched, ſo that he ſought not any more 
aſtet the Curtiſane: who when ſhe was aduertiſed of the whole 
matter as it ſtood, cauſed the young man to bee called before the 
ſeate of luſtice, alleaging for ſuch her fact, this onlyteaſon, name- 
ly, that ſhe had healed him. Bochor the ludge did by and by ap- 
point that the yong man ſhould bring a purſe full of crownes, and 

ure them forth into a baſen, that thereby the Curtiſane might 
pay her ſelfe of tlie ringing ſound and colour oſ the crow nes, as he 
had ſatisfied himſelſe ot the ſole imagination. The ſeutence was 
well liked of all, excepted onely the cape Curtiſane Lamia, which 
ſhewed vnto her friend Demetrius, that the dreame had vtterly 
quenched and taken away all maner ot luſt from the young man, 
but that the ſiglit ot the gold had inflamed and increaſed a great 
deale more I heognis her deſire, and that for this cauſe the matter 
was not equally proceeded in. My purpoſe in alleadging theſe 
three hiſtories, is to ſhe that this rage and furie of crotike loue, 
may be ſtaied by the inioying of the thing beloued. But this courſe 
of cure being ſuch, as neither oughtnorcan alwaies be put in pra- 
ctiſe, as being contrary vnto the lawes of God and men, we muſt 
haue recourſe vnto the other which dependeth vpon the induſttie 
ofthe good Phiſition. If therefore ic happen vnto any Phiſt ion 
to meete with ſome of theſe melancholike patients, thus rauiſhed 
of loue, hee mult firlt of all aſſay to draw him with fayre words 
from theſe fond and fooliſh imaginations, ſhev:ing him the dan. 
get whereinto he doch caſt himſelteheadlong, and ſetting before 
him the examples of ſuch as haue been overthrowne thereby, as 
not onely loſing their liues, but their ſoules alſo. If all this doe no 
good, wee mult by ſome other wile, and by the ſetting a worke of 
diuets men, ſtriue to make him hate that, which ſo tormenteth 
him, as in affirming the thing to bee euill, in calling his miſtreſſe, 
light, inconſtant, ſooliſh, deuotedto vatietie, mocking and laugh- 


ing 
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ing to ſcorne this his griefe and corrafiue, diſdainfull as not ac- 
know ledging his deſetts, and one x hic hloueth better a baſe com · 
panion to glut her brutiſh luſt, then to intertaine an honeſt and 
chaſt loue. And looke how deeply you diſptaiſe his Ladie, ſo 
highly ſhall you praiſe himſelfe, declaring the excellencie of his 
vndetſtanding, his worthines and deſerts, If words be not ſuffi- 
cient and able to cure this inc hauntment, as in very deede they 
can doe very little in place where melancholike conceitednes 
hath taken toote, wee mult bethinke out (clues of ſome other 
courſe, Remouing, that is to ſay, the chaunging ofthe ayre, is one Changecf 
of the tareſt remedies, becauſe that vnder colour of that wee may ajte. 
beſto him in ſome remote place, and ſend him quite out of the 
countrie: for the ſ 125 of his miſtreſſe doih daily blow vp the coles 
of his deſite, and the only reciting of her name, ſetueth as a baite 
for bis ardent affections to bite vpon. It will bee good for him, Exerciſts-) 
+ to lodge in the fields, or in ſome pleaſant houſe; ro cauſe him to 
; walke often, to keepe him occupied every houre with one or o- 
| ther pleaſarr paſtime ; to bring into his minde a hundred and a 
hundred ſundrie things, to the end he may haue noleifuretothink 
of his loue; to carric him out a hunting; to the fenceſchoole; to 
holde him vp ſometimes with fine and graue ſtoties; ſometime 
with pleaſant tales; and therewith to haue mertie muſicke: 
muſt not fecde him too full or daintily,leaſt the blood beginning 
to waxe hot,ſhauld roule vp the fleſh and thereby renew Fe olde 
fire. Take away idleneſſe, take away bellie cheere, and quath 
of ſtrong drinkes , and without doubt lecherie will fall ſtarke 
lame. ' . 

The Poets faignethat Ladie Lechetie could never inſnareſ not- 
with(tandiog all her wiles and ſubtile inchauntments) theſe three 
Goddeſſes, Pallas, Diana, and Veita: Pallas painteth out vnto vs 
the Rate of warriours; Diana of huncers; and Vets of ſuch as 
are giuen to ſaſting and auſſerenes of life, If all theſe plots, and 
an infi ite number moe, ſet downe by Nigidine, Samocratet and 
Ouid in their bookes of the remedies of loue , prove nothing 
worth, and that the bodie bee fallen into ſuch extremitie, as that it 

4 compelleth the minde to follo v the temperature thereof: _ 
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muſt wee handle theſe amorousperſons in ſuchmaner, and after 
the ſameorder which l haue appoynted for the melancholike in 
the chapter going befote, and almolt wich the very ſamieremedies; 
wee mult purge at ſundrie times, and with gentle medicines the 
humour, which hath grauen ſuch a drie — in the 
braine; we muſt moyl len him by vniuerſall bathes, and by parti- 
cularly applying ot remedies vnto particular places, by an order of 
diet that is very moyſt; you ſhall feede him with broths, with Al- 
mond · milke, vt mundified barley made ioto acreanie, & with 


te broch and mille of a kid. If watching doe oppreſſe him. then 


Du ſiſh and 
toi hidden 
meant. 


you ſhall make your choiſe out of ſuch medicines as | haue ſet 
downe againſt it. You mult allo ſometimes cheere vp the heart 
andthe ſpirits with ſome cordiall Opiate. There are certaine te- 
medies whichthe old wricers haue ſet downe for the cui ing of this 
tag ng loue, but they ate diueliſh, and Chriſtians ought not to vie 


them. They cauſe the partie to drinke of the blood of him ot her 
which is the obiect of the miſchiefe, and doe warrant that the par- 


The hiſtorie of ties griefe (hall incontinently dye and decay. I haue read in ſu- 


Fauſtina very 
ſtrange to con- 
cr, 


lius ¶ apitelma that Fanitina the wifeof Marcus Aurelius con- 
felling her griefe, cauſed tobe aſſembled all the Chaldeans, Magi- 
cians, and Philoſophers of the countrie, to haue a yum and cer» 
taine remedie for this her maladie: they in the end gaue counſaile 
to cauſe the teacher of deſence ſecretly to bee ſlaine, and to cauſe 
his wife to drinke of his blood, and the ſame night himſelſe to lye 
withher, This thing was accordingly put in practiſe, and Faufti- 
vs her fire was quenched: but ſo,as that of this fierie coniunction 
was ingẽdred Antoninus Commodut, which was one of the moſt 
bloodie and cruel! * amy of Rome, reſembling rather the 
ſwaſhbuckler than his father, and which neuer flirred from a- 
mongſt the companie of maſters of defence, See here how Sa- 
tan vſetheuety day his malicious crafts, and as it were a ſea of de- 
ceiuers and braſen faced tellowes, which goe about abuſing the 
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Cnare. XII. 


Of the third binde of melancholis called the windie or fone 
melancholu and of bis differances. 


2 775 A eghrellen and leaſt — of all the reſt, ry 
f moſt difficult and hard to be thtoughly knowne: for 
he greateſt Phifitionsdoe make doubt of biseſſence, 
cauſes, and particular ſeate of reſidence; it is com- 
monly called Hypochondriaks or flatuouſe, becauſe it hath his Why it i calſed A 
ſeate vniuetſally in the region of the bodie, called Hypochondria : theHiypechoa-” * 
ic is called the windie or flatuouſe melanchole, becauſe it is al- d man, = 
waies accompanied with windines, Diocles ſuppoſed i it to be an cholie, | 
inflammationof P)lorns, whichis che oether mouth of the yen- Diocles, his o- 
tricle, becauſe the partie affected doth feele himſelſe greatly op. Pon. 
preſſed in that place, as alſo greatlie pained and — in the (to- 
macłke, enduring a vehement beate, and as it were a burning fire 
throughout his bellie, and much windines, which breaketh v 
ward, with a wateriſhnes, which ordinarilie runneth out of 
mouth, asif it were ſome humour flo fromthe braine. Ge- Olen bis op- 
len in his third booke of diſeaſed parts, ſeemeth to approue this __ 
opinion, neuertheleſſe it hath beencontuted and reproued by all 
the later Phificions : for that if it were an inflammation ot the 
ftomacke,it would be accompanied witha continuall ſeuer, and 
thediſcaſe would be ſharpe, or of a ſhort criſis: but wee ſee the 
comrarie; forthe Hypochondriake melancholie, is a diuturne diſ- 
eaſe,not iudged but in longtime, and ſeldome conſorted with an 
ague. Ihepbilas thinketh chat it is an inflammation of the liver, wm + 
and of the entrals : if he meane that it is a dtie inflammation,cal- his 0p1aion. 
led $43av5, his opinion is the better to be liked of, but ifhe voder- 
Rand by inflammation, the tumour called Phlepmon; whichisa | 
ſwelling (cauſed of blood) againſt nature, it may be condemned 
in him as well as in Galen for that euery Phlegmon of theliver and ThedeFnition- 
4 guts,iscounedin the number of ſharpe diſeaſes. The moſt lear- wo Hypo- 
ned Phiſitions of ous time, haue defined the Hypochondriaks me- — 
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lancholie, to be a drie and hote diſtemperature of Meſenterinm, 

the liver and ſpleene, cauſed by an obſtruction, comming of groſſe 

humours, which being heated, doe breath abroad many vapours, 

which cauſe al ſuch accidents as we wil ſpeake of in the next chap- 

ter. This definition contayneth all the eſſence of the Hypochonari- 

ale melancholie, in as muchas it toucheth aud teacheth the parts 

The parts af · affected, and the cauſes ofthe diſeaſe. The partes where the Hy- 
f-Qcd in this pochondrialę melancholie is begotten, are the · Maeſenterium, 
— gucke. kuer and ſpleene: the Aſeſenterium hath a large compaſſe, for it 

cmd. 1 . . . 

contayneth a million of ve ines, an infinite number of glandules, 

and all that red ſubſtance which is called Pancreas. This Meſen- 


maour cauſing the Hypochondriake melancholie, and that not a» 
lone in the vemes thereof, but oftentimes in the red ſubſtance, cal- 
led Pancreas,which commeth very neete vnto the ſtomacke, and 
lieth vpon the gut Duodenum or Py/orns : and heereby may Dio» 
clesand Galenbe excuſed, which tooke the nether mouth of the 

Thetiner, ſtomacke for Pancreas, by reaſon that theſe two p 
one another. The other part where the Hypochondriake breedeth, 
xt. he is the liuer, whea it is much heated, and draweth fiom the ven- 
Sptecoe is ſot tricle the meates therein, halfe diſgeſted; ot elſe burneth the hu- 
the moſt part mouts very much, and keepeth them in his owne veines: but that 
—— of £115 part which procureth the Fypochondriake melancholic moſt of 
r all, is the ſpleene io as much as nature hath made it fox the purging 
of the blood of teculent and melancholike iuyce: ig ſuch ſort as 
chat, if it attract and draw notthe ſame vnto it, ot cleanſe it not to 
noutiſh it lelfe withall, or expell not that which is ſuperfluous, as 
in dutie it ought: we neede not doubt, but that this groſſe iuyce, 


he ate, and maketh a matueilous hutlie-burlic in t 

of nature. Thus you may heere beholde and learne the patts af. 

The enuſe of ' feed in Hypochondriake melancholie, that is to ſay Ac ſente- 
the Hypo- rium the liuer and the ſpleene. The cauſe of their diſeaſe, is an ob- 
chondriake ſſruction, for the veines of theſe parts ate (tufted and filled of fone 
Gical, kinde of humour. This humour is ſometime ſimple, as onely a 
natut all melancholike humour, or ahumour aduit and made of 
blacke cholet, or elſe a flegmatike and ray 1 : lometimes 
11 
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it is mingled of two or three together, which falleth out a great 

deale more oft, but al waies it is required, that this humour ſhould 

growe into ſome excetlue heate, for to cauſe the Hy | 

diſeaſe to ariſe thereof. If the matter be cholericke or aduſt, it is 

quicklie and eaſilie ſer on a heate, if it be colde by nature, as is 

fleagme and melancholie, the long continuance of it in that place, 

and the breathing of it out being hindred, may caſt it into a heate, 

or elſe there neede no otherthing, but a little leauen (which will 

be ſupplied by a ſmall portion ofcholer aduſt) toleauenthe whole 

lumpe, and ſet it in a heate: this heate hath been called of olde 

writers , in ſuch maner as that we may define the Hypo- 
chondriake diſeaſe, to be a dric inflammation of the veines of Me. The diuerſe 
ſenterium, the liuer and ſpleene, riſing of the ſuppreſſing of ſome {orts ot this 
grofſe humours, from this definition we ſhall gather all the diffe · 42 
rent ſorts of the Hypochonariake diſeaſe: which ate taken either 

from the part affected, or from the matter, or from the accidents 

thereof, If we looke vnto the parts affected, we ſhall finde three 

kindes of the Hypocbondriake diſeaſe : that is, Hepatike, Sple- 

vetile, and HMeſeraichg. The Hepatichę is cauſed through the The Hepa- 
ſault of the liuer, which draweth by his exceſſive heate , ouer- ce. 
great a quantitic of crudities from the ſtomacke, and alſo it ſelſe 
ingendreth through the ſame diftemperature ouer hote humours, 

which it either retayneth in his one veines, which are in ſo 

great number, as that no man can deſcribe them, or elſe diſtti- 

buteth them amongſt all the braunches of the veine called Por- 
ta. The Sylenetichs commeth through deſaulte in the Spleene, The Splene- 
vchen it cannot either attract, diſgeſt or expell the melancho- tcke, 
like humour, Theſe defects happen when it is too great or too 

little; or when being puffed vp with winde, it cannot attract 

or retayne all the feculent and groſſe part of the blood, where- 

upon it muſt needes caſt much of it out againe, and all the bo- 

die growe leane. This is it which Hippocrates bath obſerued 

very well in his Epidernites, when hee ſaith, tharrhey who haue 

a great Spleene, become leane of their bodice ; and the Empe- 

rour Traianut was wont to compare the Spleene vnto the Ex- 

: chequet: tor looke ho the inriching of the Exchequeristhe im- 

poueriſhing and ruine of the people: cuen ſo the greatnes of the 

Spleenc , doth make a thin and leane bodie: the ſmalneſſe * 


— 
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of ir comming through default of the framingfacultie,may be an 
occaſion of this accident: for being diſabled thereby to attract or 
retaine all that melancholike humour which it pught, it is conſtrai- 
ned to caſt it vp againe, and to diſperſe it throughout all . 
terium. There — eat nobilitie, whichis 3 
this e diſeaſe, there haue been three ot foure ofthem 
which haue died at the age ofthirtie five, and no other cauſe found 
of ſuch vntimelie death, but onely the littlenes of the ſpleene, for 
it was ſo little and ſtiaite, as that it could not doe his office. 

The Meſente- he laſt kinde of the Hypochondriake diſcaſe, is that which is 

nacke. called he Meſeraicke, which is begotten eithet in Panchreas, ot 
in the veines and glandules of the Meſeraicie thembtane. Hippo» 
crates and many other Phifitions, do acknowledge an N — 
driabe diſeaſe, cauſed of the wombe or matrix, iſter the ſuppreſſi · 
on of the tearmes,or ſome other matter: it cauſeth the ſame acci- 
dents that the other, and is oftemimes molt fierte and futious, be- 

ceauſe of merueilous ſympathie x hich the matrix hath with all the 

reſt ofthe parts ofthe bodie. 

The ſecond The ſecond difference of the Hypochondriake diſeaſe, is in te- 

difference. ſpedt of the matter: there is one kinde which is made of that me- 
lancholie, which is colde and naturall, which keeping it ſelſe 
within the veines, and being there pinched for lacke of roome, 
groweth hote: another is cauſed of an aduſt and burnt humour 
and the third of fleagme , and other raw crudities mixed with 

The laſt diffe- ſome ſmall quantitie of choler. The laſt differenceis taken from 

encc. the accidents: for thete is ſome kinde of Hypoghonariake diſeaſe 
that is ſleight and eaſie, and there is ſome other that is more chur- 
liſh and violent. There is ſome bur young and in the beginning, 
and there is other ſome which is come to his ſtate aud pertited, 
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The fignes of Hypechonariake melancholie, andthe Cauſes of all 


the accidents that ac com panie it 
The accid 1 8 
— — b Hypochondriahe diſcaſc being throughly prowne and per 
clondrnake 


fected,is commonly coupled wich an infini number of grie· 
uous 
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grieuous accidents, which by times holde the partie with ſuch diſeaſe com- 
gs, as that they thinke to dye euery moment: for beſidesthe — 
te and ſadnes they ſuffer, as common accidents to all maner of on. * 
melancholie, they tecle a burning in the places called Hypochon- 
da, they heare continually a noyſe and rumnbling ſound throu 
out all their bellie,they are beaten with winde on both ſides, 
feele a heauines in theit breaſt, which cauſeth them to fetch their 
breath double, and with a feeling of paine; oftentimes they ſpit a 
cleere and thinne water; they haue a ſwilling in their ttomacke, 
as though it did {wimme all in water; they feele an extraordina- 
tie and violent kinde of mouing of the heart, called the beating of 
the heart, and on the ſide of the ſpleene, there is ſomething which 
biteth and beateth continually; they haue ſome little cold ſweats, 
accompanied ſometimes with a little ſowniog ; their face is of- 
tentimes very red, and there appeareth to them in maner of a fly- 
ing fire or flame which paſſeth away; their pulſes doe change and 
become little and beating thicke ; they feele a weariſomnes and 
ſceblenes all ouertheir bodie, and yet more ſpecially intheirlegs; 
the bellie is neuer looſe; in the end they grow leaner and leaner 
by little and little. All theſe accidents depend vpon the 
cauſe which l haue ſet downe, but wee muſt there ſearch cauſes cf all 
and finde out the ſpeciall, The heate and burning which they theſe accidents. 
fecle on the ſpleene ſide, on the liver fide and about Meſenterinm, The caulcof 
commeth of the burning of this groſſe humour, whether it bee "= 
flegme or blacke choler, which in this his keate comming as it 
were to 2 — ſendeth his vapours into all the 
parts neete thereabout. The noyſe hich they heare in euety part 
of their bellie, commethof the winde which doth runne to and The cauſe ot 
fro in 9 doth ſo much accompanie this melancho- windines, 
like diſeaſe, as that tor this cauſe old writers haue intituled it the 
windie melancholie: wee will obſerue in the begetting of this 
windines the materiall and efficient cauſe. The materiall is a 
grofle, blacke, cholerike or flegmatike humour, Theſe two hu- The material., 
mours are almoſt alwaics mixt in this diſcaſc,becauſe that the li · Auſe. 
uer being ouerheated (as it is ordinarily in Hypochondriake per- 
ſons) attracteth and ſnatcherh from the ſtomacke, which is his 
very neere neighbour ſuch meates as * then _— 
c : 


The particular 
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cocted:{othat there is heaped together a work! of crudities v ich- 


in the veines by ſucn attraction of the liuet: as alio there is made 

a broode ot hot aud burut humours by the dutemperatute of this 

noble part, in ue i maner as that thereby is cauled to bee conti- 

nually in che vernes ſome hunnouts that ate raw and adi ſufſici- 

ently concocted, and othet tome that ate ouet much concocted: 

the crude and (carte diigelted was attracted too ſpcedily, che oucr 

much concocted and burnt was begotten in the member it (lie, 

The efficieus The weakenesot naturall heate js the efficient cauſe of windines, 
caule. for im mouing and ſlirring of the matter, it is not able to over- 
come it throughly,and although the agent ot natutall heat ſnould 

be ſtrong enough, yet not being like vato the matter in propor- 

tion, it may be called weake. 

The cauſe cf Ihe heauines which they ſeele in their breaſt, commerh either 
Beaune of windeor groſſe vapour, xhich beate done the muſcle called 
Draphragma,che principal mulcle of reſpitatiõ, ox elſe they pitch 

themſelues ypon the muſcles running betwixt rib and nib z or 

laſtly, within the coates of the ribs eicher inward or outward :and 

hence comethole great tormegting paines which riſe vp to the 

ſhoulders, and goe downe agaie oftentimes vnto the armes, 

by che continued proceeding of the membranes, and ſympathie 
He cuſe of of the muſcles, The water which melancholike perſons doe or- 
the waterand dinarily auoide at their mouth, is one of the moſt jntolhblerokens 
fwilling which of the Hypochonariake diſeaſe, if wee will belecue Drecles the 
they haue cauſe thereof mult be imputed yntothe coldnes of the ſlomack, 
wah WP. hich filleth all full of crudities. This coldnes commeth ofthe 
exceſſiue heate ofthe huer, which draweth the enylous matter out 

of the ſtomac ke altogether yoprepared, walteth and conkuneth 

all the fat of che ſtomacke, and icedeth rauenouſly like a gulligut 

yponthe heate of all the parts ueete about it. | adde further, that 

oftentimes while the humour is neere vnto boyling, the crudett 
parts thereoſ ae caſt backe againe into the ſtomacke, and cooleth 
it, in ſuch fort as that wee may obierue therein the two kindes of 

Cold, that is to ſay, the privative and the poſitive, 3s the Philoſo- 
Thecauſe of Phersare wont to ſpeake. I he inotdmate motion of the heart and 
he beating of all the arteries is cauſed of the vapour of this matter ſo itixtedʒ 
che hears y hic h ſeiting vpon the heart with great torce, and lecking the o- 
| W. 
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nerthwow thereof, as — in euery eouflict and 
fight,cauſerh it to beſtirre it a doublediligence, but ſo, 
— — proportioned 


ſtroke, and thereby the pulſes alſo faile ſometimes in that iuſt mea» 

ſure and time which they ought to keepe, The rednes which ap · The cauſes of 
peareth in the face,the vniuerlall beatings ouet all the bodie, and te rednes and 
the tickling ſtingings which they feele in euery place, as it were "v5 appear 
little Piſſemires, ariſeth either of a ſharpe and ſubtile winde,orelle , ng in thei 
of yapours lent from the lower parts, Colde ſweates happen - The cauſe of 
when the yapours riſing from the places, called Hypoc bendra, as their cold 


from a fournace doe puchthemſelues ypon the skin, which is a (Ms. 
great deale more colde, and therefore doth congeale and turne 


themincoathicker ſubtiance, Thelafſitudeor weariſomefeeble- The cauſeot 
nes, whichthey feele in all theit parts, commeth partlic of va- herr lalluuge. 


pours, which running amongſt the empti ſpicesof the muſcles, 
and mingling chemſelues withthe ſubſtance of the ſinewes, doe 
make them more looſe and lanke, and make as it were a ſence· 


leſnes: and partlie of crudities and wateriſh parts, which are inthe 


blood, Leanenes happeneth becauſe there is defect and want of The cauſeef 
ſufficient tore of good and laudable blood. The bellie is hard heit leancncts 
and giuen to coſtiuenes, by reaſon of the exceſſiue heate of the 

luer, which waſteth all the moiſtureof the excrements. 


CHa?Pe, XIIII. 


Very worthie and not able hiftorie of two perſous d 
with the pee <A x 2 


TI Here are found ſometimes diſeaſes fo ſttaunge in 
Acheir kinde, as that cuen the beſt able and moſi ſuf- 
cent Phiſitions know not what to iudge of them. 
( SG 2 . i haue ſeene two Hypochondviahe perſons ſo roging 
S=Y 12d as that the ſormet᷑ ageanduet ſa w the like, 4nd 
it may be the agesto comeſhall norſee ſuch othertwoof a lon 

time, Therewas at N ompelier an honeſt Citizen of a welan} The firſt bi. 
cholike diſpoſition, and by conſtitution mol? ſubiect to backe 

n who having been grieued — the {pace of two or three 


yeares, 
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Yeares, with a milder and lighter kinde of windie melancholie, 
ſuffered the diſeaſe to growe ſo farre,as that at length he ſaw him- 
ſelfe brought to this exttemitie. Ne ſelttwiſe ot thriſe every day a 
ht kinde of mouing all COINS chieſely on the ſide 
whereupon the ſpleene lieth: there was alſo ta noyſe made 
in his bellie, as that not onely theſicke —4— 1% all thoſe 
that ſtoode by heard the ſame, This rumbling would laſt about 
halte a quarter of an houre, and afterward ypon the ſuddaine, a 
vapour or winde ſeazing vpon che midriffe andthe breaſt, did lye 
ſo wonderfullic heauic vpon him, and ſo accompanied with a drie 
cough, as that all men would haue thought him to haue beene 
ſhort breathed. This accident being ſome what leſned, all the reſt 
ofthe bodie was in ſuch forte ſhaken, that you would haue judged 
it like vnto a ſhip toſſed with a moſt raging ſtorme: he heaued 
and ſet, and his two armes were ſeene to moue, as if they had in- 
dured ſome conuulſion. ln the end, theſe indes having coutſed 
through his whole body, & tanſackt every part therof, brake forth 
with ſo great violence at the mouth, as that all thoſe that ſtoode 
were afraide, andthen the fit ceaſing, the ſicke partie felt himſelſe 
relieued. And yet this is not all, ſort wo ot three moneths before 
he died, he had euery day two or three little and light ſoundes, his 
heart fainted and fayled him by reaſon of an extreame great de- 
fire that he had to piſſe, and when he had piſſed, he came to him- 
ſelfe againe: but the fiercenes of the ſickeneſſe was ſo great, that 
the Soule in the ende was conſtrained to forgoe her lodging. I 
was called to the opening of the bodie, that ordinarilie [ 


had counſelled him in his ſickenes, t with one of my fel- 


low Phiſitions, © Aounſer Hucher cellourof our Vniverſi- 
tie, whom I am willing for honour ſake to name, and as knowing 
him to be one of the molt learned and beſt practiſed Phiſitions of 
our times. 1 found his breaſt halfe full of blacke and Rinking 
water,therewith the left ventricle ofthe heart was all filled and in 
the trunkę of the great arterie, a man might ſee the ſame colour. 
At which time Icalling to minde a notabſe place im alen, in his 
fixth booke of diſeaſed parts, I ſhewed vnto the companie, that 
thecauſe of theſe faintings,and of hisearneſt deſire to piſſe, caine 
of chis curſed humour, which hauing pained the heart, pafſedfrom 
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thence by the arteries vnto the reynes, and from thence vnto the A worthie ob- 
bladder. it was my intentto ſtand yponthis bythe waie, thatſo I (Argron te. 


may take occaſion to defend Galen — the ſalſe accuſations G alcn. 
of young Phiſitions, which thinke fied and 
matter gathered in the breaſis of thoſe which are troubled with 


the diſeaſe Empyema and Pleuriſies, caunot purge and conuay it 
ſelfe away by the heart or arteries, I haue handled this matter 
more largelie in the third booke of my Anatomic all workes. 

The other hiſtorie is alſo very ſtrange, lobſerued it this winter The ſecond 
at Towers, and was called to counſaile about the ſame, with hiſtoric, 
Mou ſer Anſelmecn, Valeſean and Vertunian , very learned 
Phiſitions, and of great experience. Ayoung Lord euer ſince he 
was eight or nine yeares olde, was troubled with this 
44e diſeaſe the rd euery day about nine of the clocke in the 
morning, a little noyſe on his f hde: afterward he perceiued 
a vapour toriſe which made all his breaſt and face red, and ſeazed 
the top of his head, the veines of his temples did beate very for- 
ciblie,the veines of his face were puffed vp, and at the corners of 
his browes where the veines doe end, befeltanextreame paine, 
which paſſed not the breadth of a ſhilling the rednes tan all along 

. his left arme, euen vnto the fingers ends, and was like a Saint Au- 
thonies fire ot cholenke tumour, called Erifipelas, the right fide 
went altogether ſcorfree, All thetime of the fit, he. was ſo caſt 
downe,as that he was not able to ſpeake a word, teares trickeled 
downe his cheekes aboundantlie, and out of his mouth ran an in- 
etedible quantitie of water: withouthe burned;.and witlun he 
was colde as yce: his left legge was all full of {wolne yeines; and 
that which I finde moſt range; on the left ſide of the head, where 
the hard and rockie bone groweth, there was a peece of a bone 
carried and ſunke ſomewhat inward, and that without any appa- 
rant cauſe, as blow, or fall going before, neither could he ſuffer one 
to touch hie in that place: the diſeaſe hath hitherto been ſore« 
bellious, as that all the temedies which the beſt learned Phiſiti- 
ons haue appointed for him, could neuer finde the way toaſſwage a 
and cute it. It was agreed vpon by all our conſents, that it ſhould —— da 
be impugned by extraotdinarie remedies, and by inward.cordi | 


als, whercof wee haue not as yet heard what is the ſucceſſe. See braines, 
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* how theſe groſſe burne, and melancholike humours, continuing 


in che veines of the liuet, ſpleene, and Meſenterium may cauſe an 
infinite number of ſtrange accidents, and are the occaſion of a ve- 
ry great iarre and ſtrife, to the diſiutbing of all that good ordet 
and gouernement which ſhould be in the whole bodie. ett 


Cu Ap. XV. 


7 lea the Hypecbondriaks diſeaſe. 


CES Here are neceſlarie forthe curing of the Hypochon- 
| ay. Idrzake dilcale,rio forts of remedies, Ihe one to be 
| Ke Jl appoynted and vſed when the fit is not, and they are 
— (calledpreſeruatiues: the other are to be vſed in the 
time of the fit, even then hen the partie is haunted 
of alltheſe aceidents: but l will begin withthe former. The pre- 
ſeruing of a man from this diſeaſe, is attempted by three kindes 
of remedies, namely, Dimivatines, — and Carrobora- 
tines. The Diminatines ate letting of blood and urging: vni- 
uerſall Phlebotomie may ſetue to — iſtemperature 
of the liuer, and to emptie — part of — 
blood; it muſt be done pon ñlike veine, uch the Ara- 
bians call che blacke yeine. —— particular veines, as 
the Hamorrboidi is counted amongſt the number of the moſt fa 
mous and ſure remedies for the cure of the Hypochondrrake, in as 
much as they eniptie the-1j _ and all the — mem · 
braune. — — praiſe the opehing of that veine 
which goeth to the — the left hand, whitch is called 
Salunte la. The other diminutme is performed by purgation, 
which muſt not be ſtrong. leait this humour ſhould grow e more 
fierce, You mult purge therefore very gentlie, and ar ſeuerall 
times. The s mult be ſuchas purge fleagme and melan- 
cholie, becaute theſe are the two humours Which doe moſt of- 
tend : Sene and — haue the chiefe and ptincipall place. 
naue deſetibed in the chaptet of tl ſitſt metanchohe; the receipts 
of many przgamoris which may ſerue hecre in this place, but for 


40 l iuckas thehumour calfing the. windie melancholie, —_ 
| poun 
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pound, we mult be ſoreed to ſet downe ſome otherfort. I Ike and a magifral 
approue of magitira!l ſytupes and Opiates greatly, and they may Sytupe. 
betramed af<cr this tiſhion, ſake the rootes of Bugloſſe and Aſ- 
petagus, the ries of the rootes of Capers · tee and Tamaris ke, 
of each an ounce, the rootes and leaues, of Succorie, Botage, 
Buglofle, Hops, Fumicone, Ceterach, Maidens haire, of — 
hangtull,of ca votme wood and Balme a pugill, of Licotiſe and 
Corans aſht in warme watet, of cachan ounce, of the ſeedes of 
Citrons, bleſſed Ihiſtle and Endiue, of each rwodrammes,of the 
three cordiall Howres, of the flowers of Succorie, of the of 
Tymeand Epythymum, of cacha pugill, boyle them all in a ſufh+ 
cient quantitic of cleere water, and having ſtramed it well, rake 
t1wo pintes thereof, and adde thereto of the intuſion of orienrall 
Sene, made in the former decoction, with a drammeof Cloues, an 
ounce and a halfe of the inſuſion of Agaticke, made in the water 
of Minthes, wich a ſcruple of (Ginger, and with a ſuffic ient quan- 
titie of Sugar, boylethem all together, tothe height of a ſytupe, 
which you ſhall keepe tor your ordinatie vic. Hereof you mutt 
taketwo ounces onceeuery moneth, or twiſe, withthe brothof a 
Chicken, wherein are put Borage, Buglofle, Hops, and the Capil- 
lar hearbes : you may make a ſytupe with the juyces of the ſame 
hearbes, and put thereto the ſame laxatiues. The ate that 1 An Opiate, 
haue ſer downe, may ſerue here, but it may be made of a far other 
faſhion which purgeth molt gentlie. Take of che iuyce of Mer- 
curie w ell purified as much as ſhall neede, inſule therein for the 
ſpace of foure and twentie howres, two ounces of Orientall Se 
ne, and cauſing them to boyle once, aſterward ſtraine theni 
Nrtongly. and atrer boyle the licour ſtrained out, v ich Sugar, till it 
come to the forme of an ¶Hlectuarie, x hereunto you ſhall adde of 
Caſſia ne dra ene out of the cane, tuoounces, of Epithymum, 
halte an ounce, ol Cloues made in powder, rwo drammes, then 
mixing all well together, you ſhall make an Opiate whereof you 
may take halte an ounce ot more. mid 25 {ICY 
They which cannot vie decoctions nor Opiates,ſhall take pils, The extraction 
made of the extract of Sene, Agaricke and Rubarbe, for other ol Sene to bo 
pilles are not to fit in this diſeaſe, Take of good Polypodiefoure — Jew IC 
eunces, therootes and leaues of Succorie, Bugloſſe, Fumitorie, 88 
. | Hops, 
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Hops, of each a handfull, of damaske Raiſines a dozen, of the 
three cordiall flowers one handfull: make a decoction vnto a pint, 
and boyle therein two ounces and a hal ſe of Sene, oſ EPS 
fixe drammes, of good Agaticke halfe an ounce : alltheſe hauing 
infuſed together one whole night, ſtraine and them out ve» 

ſtrongly, putting thereto of good Rubarbe, which ſhall be infu- 
ed in the ſoreſayd decoction with a little Cinamome , halfe an 
ounce: afrerward you ſhall put all this together ypon hote aſhes, 
you ſhall — drie them, til they come toa reaſonable thick 
conſiſtence, and then putting thereto of Epithymum three drams, 
you ſhall make all vp into a maſſe of pilles, which will purge very 
gently if you gue thereof at one time the quantitic of foure ſctu- 
ples. And let cheſe ſerue for gentle and eaſie purgations; only you 
may adde hereunto the often vſe of Cliſters, which may ſerue for 
the windie melancholie. Bu for as much as this humour is groſſe, 
andfor the moſt part lurking in the moſt inwardveines, it is not 
very eaſie to purge it well, if it bee not firſt prepared: wee muſt 
come therefore ynto the ſecond kind of remedies, which we haue 
called Altetatiues. 

Thealteration to be made muſt conſiſt in moyſtuing and ma- 
king thin of this humour: this may bee done by inward and out- 
ward remedies. The in ward are Apozemes, which muſt be ſome- 
vrhat opening becauſe of obſtructions, and it muſt be looked vn- 
to with great care, that they be not made with too hot a fire. Ie will 
bee very fit to make them of ſuch hearbes as properly reſpect the 
Worme wood: for all good practitioneri doe confidently affirme, 
chat the onely decoction of Worme wood hath pte ſerued an infi- 
nite number of perſons from the x indie melancholie. It will not 
bee awiſle to lay in ſteepe theſe humours, and for the ope- 
ning of the veſſels to commaund to bee vſedthe decoction of the 
root China with a little Saſſafras forthe ſpace oftwelue or fifreene 
daies. Broths — _ m= moyſten the humour, the maner 
of liuing and vie of mille will ſerue matuei well for the 
— — — 2 = 

As concerning outwardremedies, bathesfor the whole bedie 
deſetue tobe moltcHiefly accountedot: ä 
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alſo bee applied to the ſpleene, and all ouer Meſemterinm,as alſo 
oyntments and liniments. The fomentations mutt be mollifying, 
ſomewhat opening and making thinne or apt toattenuate, ha- 
uing mixt therewithall ſome carminatiues or things to breake 
winde: the manner of inaking them is common enough. The A 
oyles of Capers, bitter Almonds, Broome, Elder, Lilies, Camo. Of the berics, 
mil & Dane wort berrics,are molt fit & proper. The laſt kind of 97 
remedies is of ſuch as ate corroboratiues, for there are in this diſ- —_— * 
eaſe of the windie melancholie many parts that are much weak- . 
ned, hauing bin branded withthis humor: as the hart, the ſtomack 
and the braine. Ihe weakenesof the heart is cauſed through the 
beating and light ſaintings of the ſame; the weake ſtomacłe file 
lethall full ofcruditic; the weakened braine cauſeththat the ima- 
gination and reaſon are oftentimes troubled in this diſeaſe. Wee 
mult therefore haue regard vntotheſ* parts, Ihe heart is ſtreng - Neanes to 
thened by inwardand outward meanes: the inward, are Opiates, comtor: the 
Condites, and Lozenges. Take the conſerue ofthe rootesof Bu- heart. | 
gloſſe, and of the flowers of Borage,ofeach an ounce ; of the fleſh An Opiate. 
of Mirobalanes and of the rindes of Citrons confeRted, of each | 
halfe an ounce ; of the confection of Alkermes two drammes; of Conſcctionis 
Peatle and of the poder of Mirth, ofeach one dramme: make 1ztificaaue. 
thereof an Opiate with the ſyrupe of Apples, whereof you muſt 
take twice or thrice euery weeke, with a little of the water of Bu- 
gloſſe. Take of the powder ot the electuarie of precious ſtones Lozenges, 
and of Mirth, of each a dram; of the confection of Alkermes 
halfe a dram ; of Peatle & Emerald made in powder, of each one 
ſcruple ; of Sugar diflolued in the water of Bugloſſe ot Balme fo 
much as needeth, make vp Lozenges of the waight of 3. drams: 
you 1 take hereof euening and morning twice or thrice euery 
Wecke. 0 

For ſuch as are more delicate and daintie, there are ſome that 
make confections of Muske. Take the third part ofa Nutmeg Meck-condials 


conſected, of the tindes of Citrons three drammes, and as much 
of Mirobalanes confected, of Amber griſe halfea dramme, and as 
much of Muske,of Sugar the double quantitie of all the re(t, and 
wich the muſcilage of Gumme Tragacanth drawne in the water 
of Bugloſſe make Muſcardins. Vou muſt not oſten vſe theſe hote 
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medicines in the Hypochondriake diſeaſe, for feare of mouing 


andenraging of the humour, 

The outward remedies to fortifie the heart withall, are liquide 
and ſolide Epithemes,oyles, oyntments and bags. Take the wa- 
ters of Bugloſſe Balme and Roles, of each foure ounces ; of white 
vine an ounce and a halfe; of Dyers praines, ofcordiallflowers, 
of eacha dram; ofthe powderof Diamargeritum and Diamber, 
ofcach halſe a dram ; of Saffron halle a ſcruple: mixe all together 
and make thereof Epithemes, which you ſhall applie vnto the 
heart, Take ofthe conſe: ue ofthe flowers of Borage,of Roſes, and 
of Balme,of each two ounces, of the conſection of Alkermes and 
of the lacinth, of each two drammes, of the powder of precious 
ſtones and of Mirth, of each halſe a dramme: make thereof a ſo- 
lide Epitheme in forme of a cataplaſme, with the water of Balme, 
or of the flowers of Oranges, and this you ſhall ſpread vpon a 
peeceof ſcarlet, and apply it to the heart. Lake the oyle of leſa- 
min and of Coſtus one ounce, of Amber griſe three graines, chafe 
therewith the region ofthe heart, or elſe prouide you ſome naturall 
Balme. Take of the flowers of Camomile, Rolemarie and O- 
2 tree, of each two drams, of Ziloaloe, of ſweete Saunders, of 
eachone dram, ot the oyle of leſamin and naturall Balme, of each 
one ounce; of Amber and Muske ſixe or ſeuen graines : make 
hereof an oyntment witha little white waxe, and annoynt there- 
withthe region of the heart. Take ofthe leaues of Balme, of the 
flowers of Borage and Bugloſſe of each halfe a handfull, of the 
rindes and ſeede of Citrons two drams, of the ſeede of Balme, Ba- 
fill, and Cloues, of each a dram; of the powder of Peatle. Emetauld 
and lacynth, of each halſe a dram; of the bone of a Harts heart 
onedram,of red and yellow Saunders one cram, of good Amber 
foure or five graines: pound them all and make a ſtomachet of red 
taffata well quilted, and weare it ordinarily vpon the hart, Thus 
much concerning the proper remedies as well inward as ourward 
for the ſtrengthening of che heart, and raking away of ſuch weak» 
nes,as commonly happenethto them that haue the windie me- 
lanc holie. 

The other part to bee ſtrengthened is the ſtomacke, andto pre- 
uent that it may not beget ſuch great ſtore of ctudities, you - 
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vſe poweders helping diſgeſtion, and certaine oyles properly vſed 
in ſuch caſes for the — thereot : ö —— A diveſt 
muſt not be tos hot. Take of Aniſe and Fennell confected of each — oy 
three drams, of the rindes of Citrons conſected one dram, of pre- 
pared Pearleand red Corall, ofeachone halfe a dram, of fine C- 
namometwo ſcruples, of roſed Sugar foure ovnces: make them 
in powder, and take thereofa ſpoonetul alu aies after your meate. 
Out wardly you may ſtrengthen the Romacke, by annoynting it nn to be 
with che oyle of Nutmeg, Spikenard, Worme wood, ox wich ſome applied out- 
made of Wotrme wood, Balme, Clones, Macis, Cinamome, waldly to the 
red Roſes and ſuch like powders ; it is meete that diligent care be doma te. 
had that they bee not applied vpon the place ot the liver, becauſe 
the hote diſtemperatute of this part is commonly the origunall of 
all Hypochendriake diſeaſes. And forthiscaule you may annoint 
the liver with the oyntment of Roſes and Saunders well waſhedin 
Succotie water: or elſe you ſhall thereupon Epithemes of 
the waters of —— ſeedes of Endiue, cor- 
diall flowers and red Saunders. As concerning che braine which 
is weale, to the end it may not be ſubiect to ſo great quantitie of 
yapours, you may ſtrengthen it with powdets approptiate lot the 
head, aud ſleight parfunies. ry 
And thus muchas concerning preſeruatiues which are tobe v- 
ſed when the fit is not, and which without all doubt will keepe the 
fic from comming: for taking away the cauſe of accidents,it mult 
needes fall out that the effects ceaſe, But when the fit of the win= Remedies to 
die melancholie ſhall put the ſicke partie inpaines,yau muſt vie be vied in the 
other meanes, which the Phiſition ſhall alter and varie according — the 
to the accident, which is moſt ſtrong and vrgent. As, if it be feeble- germedies and 
nes, you ſhall leaue to doe all other things, and only ſtrengthen the helyes againſt 
heart, and that by vſing the remedies before deſcribed, As, you fecblcaes. 
may take ofthe confection of Alkermes of bread dipped in wine, 
of Lozenges, cordiall Opiates, and the rindes of Citrons. You 
ſhall alſo apply vnto the heart, liquide and drie Epithemes,oyles, 
baulmes, oyntments and bagges. If heauines (whichis the molt Remediesa- 
av accident in the indie melancholic , as that which is — 
cauſed of the groſſe ya or of the winde which waigheth eng 
P Are V 2 doe 
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downe the midriffe and membranes) doe lye gti vpon the 
partie; it will be good to chaſe and rub the thighes and legslight- 
ly, to miniſter a Cliſterto breake windines, to apply great cupping 
glaſſes vpon the region of the ſpleene, vpon the nauell and all ouer 
the bellie: andiſ the griete ofthele windes be very great, you may 
take a ſpoonefull of Ros Solis, or Cinamome water diſtilled, or 
Aqua cœleſtu, ot elſe rwo or three drops of the eſſence of Aniſe 
ſeede in a little broth very hote, or a lutle Treacle and Mithridate: 
if the winde doe continue ynremoued, and will not ſtirre out of 
the breaſt, you ſhall remoue them with ſome bags applied very 
hote,and theſe ſhal be made of the flowers of Camomile and Me- 
lilot, ofthe crops of Dill, of Millet and fried Oates, You may in 


like manner apply vpon the __ the ſpleene fomentations, 
which will reſolue and waſte partoftheſe gtoſſe vapouts. 
Theſe are the three ſortes of melancholie, x hich ancient writers 
haue deliuered vnto vs, that is to ſay, that which hath his ſeat in the 
braine, that which commeth of the ſympathie of the whole bo- 
die, aud that which arileth ordinarily from the places about the 
ſhort ribbes, which is moſt common then either of the other, and 
which is ſo often happening in theſe miſerable times, as that there 
are not many _ which feele not ſome {match thereof, I 


come tothe third of Madame Dutcheſſe of Yzez,which 
is the Rheume. 5 
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THE THIRD DISCOVRSE, 
WHEREIN IS HANDLED THE 
breeding of Rheumes, and how they are 
to be cured, 


Cnayry, I. 


That the braine is the ſeate of cold and meyſture, and byconſequent 
| the fountaine of rbeumes and diftillations. 


0 7 s not without cauſe that Hippocraten that 

| ma 4 grezt oracle of Greece) hath written in di- 

RESI F-54 ucrs places, that the braine is the principall That the brain 

5 ſeate of cold and : for if we looke is the manſion: 

8 vnto his matrowie ſubſtance, his cold tem- ®f colde and 

S | | perature, his round forme, hollow and ſome- er 
eas. 

glaſſe, and his big ſituation, receiuing al the yapours of the infe- 


what long like to the faſhion of a cupping 
riour parts: we ſhall finde that all theſe diſpoſe it and make it apt 
to beget and containe great quantitie of water. The ſubſtance 
of the braine was of neceſſitie to be ſoft and marrowie,that ſo it 
might the more eaſily takethe ſtampe of formes : and tothe end 
that ſinewes which muſt ſpring and riſe from thence, might with 
leaſt annoyance and paine bend or bow themſelues. But indeed 
this marrowie ſubſtance is not ſo called for any reſemblance it 
hath with the marrow in the hollow parts of other bones: for it 
ſerueth not fornouriſhment vnto the skull; it melteth not with 
fire nor conſumeth ; hisoriginall is more excellent, for it is made 
withthe other parts, that are of the pureſt and fineſt portion of 
che two ſeeds. The temperature of the braine muſt be cold there- — 
by to temper the ſpirits of ſence and motion, to refiſt their apt- hive y cold, 


LE nes 
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nes tobe waſted and ſpent,and to keepe that this noble member 
(whichis commonly imployed about ſo many worthic actiom) 
ſhould nox ſet it ſelte on fire, and make our difcomfannd talke 
raſh and headie, and our motions out of otdet, as it befallethtbem 
which are frenticke. It hath oft aſtoniſhed me to thinke, how 
Ariſtotle bis that great Philoſopher Ariftotle, durſt ſay, that the braine was 
error. made cold, onely to coole the heart, not acknowledging any o- 
ther vſe of this his temperature. If the time and place would per- 
mit me to confute his exrour, I would make it appeare that the 
keele hath more force to coole the heart, then the braine: but fea- 
ring to wander too wide out of my way, I will referre the reader 
vnto that which Ga/en hath ruten in his eight booke of the vſe 

of parts. I will follow the levelling line of my diſcourſe, and ſa 

tliat the braine being of a ſoft ſubſtance and of a cold and moy 
temperature.(being compared withthereſt of the parts ofthe bo- 
That the brain die) doth beget many excrements: and for that it is nouriſhed 
doth beget with a cold and raw blood. there mult needes remaine great ſur- 
treat ſtore — pluſſa ges, and ſoit cannot but beget great ore of ſuperfluities: 
fee, nn ſuch ſort as that of it ſelfe and of it owne proper nature it is con- 
It begetteth tinually diſpoſed, to beget and containe water. Itbegetteth much 
many alſo ac alſo in reſpect of his ſhape and ſituation. His forme which is 
ademally. round, hollow and long, after the manner of a cupping glaſſe, 
draweth vnto it from all the parts of the bodie their exhalations. 
His ſituation which is aloft doth eaſily receivetheni: ſo that theſe 
hote yapours falling into a part ot member that is more cold, doe 
grow thicke and turne into water, As wee ſee the vapours tiſing, 
vpon the fite kindled in the parts about the ſhort ribs, uhen they 
come to the skinne (which is more cold) to congeale and turne 
to ſweate: Or as exhalations drawne vp by the heate of the Sunne, 
doe thicken in the middle region of the ayre, and turne into raine, 
haile, and ſnow, See then how the braine both of it ſelſe, as alſo 
by accident, is apt to ingender excrements, and how in euety li- 
uing thing it may be called the principall ſeate of cold and moy- 
ſtute: but chiefly in man, for as much as according to the vatietie 
of the animali functions which he executeth, he deth with 
__ quantitie of braine, then any other liuing thing doth be- 

8. 
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But theſe excrements(if wee beleeue Hipporraterand Galen) Two fornof 
are of two ſorts ;the one groſſe, and the other refined. The ſubtile emenu. 
and refined doe breathe out by inſenſible vapours; the groſſe doe 
ſtand in need of troughs and channels for to rid them by. Nature : 
hath ſo prouidently forecaſt for them both, as that no man can but I 
marueile at her 2 paines taken therein: for, tohelpe and f lard 
further the exhalation of the thinner and refined, ſhe hath pearced tn 
the skull, and made all thoſe ſeames which wee ſee therein, which 
ſtand in like ſtead to the bodie , as a chimney or — — 
doth to a houſe: and for the groſſe excrements,ſhe hath framed 
two conueiances and particular water , by which all the 
vater · poole doth emptie it ſelfe, the one of which betaketh it ſelf 
vnto the noſe, and the other vtito the roofe of the mouth. That in 
the palate is the more common of the two, and it riſeth from the The conuey- 
third ventricle of che braine, it is wide aboue, and growethnar- ance vntothe 
rower and narrower, like a funnell: and that is the cauſe why the — che 
Anathomiſis doe call it /»fundebulwns. By this channell all tb 
waterie ſubſtance of the vpper ventricles doe purge themſelues, 
and betake themſelues to a certaine glandule called che ſpittin 
kernell, which drinketh vp like a little ſpunge all their . 
after ſuffereth it to glide away very many 
tie little cleſts, which ate to be ſcene bythe fide of the ſeate of the 
bone called Sphenoides,and ſo fromthence betake themſclues to 
The otherchannell is led alongto the noſe: theſe bee the two. 
bunches of the braine, which are ſaſhionedlike vnto paps, Their 1 fee. 
Pen vſe is to receiue the ſniels, and to conuey them vnto the to the noſe. 
aine : but when there is great quantitie of excrements, nature 
doth offer them ſome hard meaſures, in cauſingto runne done 
by theſe two bunchie excreſcences the wateriſh bumours, which 
otherwiſe doe paſſe by ſome partof the bone called Erhmoides, 
which is pearced in manner of a ſcarce. Theſe are therwo con- 
ducts, Imeane the noſe and the palate, which nature hath osdai- 
ned for the purging of the braine, 
There are ſome others, but not ordinarie, which Hip- 
pecrates hath well obſerued in his Booke of Glandules * 
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Extraordinarie the eyes, eares, ſpinall marrow, velnes and fivewes : but theſe doe 
conueyances. ſerue but at ſuch times, as things ace all out of order, and that the 
naturall gouemement of the braine is quite peruerted. 
: Cuar. II. 
What this word Rhewme doth 2 what maner of 


diſeaſeit is and in what the eſſence there- 
of conſifteth. 


uch paſſages as nature bath aſſigned it: but and 
lt it be diltempercd, it will gather a great deale 
moe then it ought, which! either of their one 
weightines (ſuch is their clementarie forme) will fall downeinto 
the lower parts, or elſe will be thruſt out into ſome other part, 
the vertue expulſiue of the braine, which ſhall feele it ſelfe oppteſ- 
ſed, euber with the quantitie or euill qualitie of the ſame. This 
What is meant falling dawneof humours in what maner ſo euer it be, is general. 
by the word lie called of the Greekes a Catarthe, which ſignifieth as much as 
rheume. diſtillation. 1 know very well, that there is a more ſtrict ſignifica- 
tion of chis name, and that as Galen obſerueth very well in bis third 
of the cauſes of accidents, a Catarrhe is properly when the bu- 
mourfalleth downe into the mouth: but I will reſt my ſelſe in this 
place with the moſt common ſignification, and will call all ma- 
ner of falling downe of humoursfrom the braine,into what part 
ſoeuer it be, a Catarrbe, rheume, or diſtillation. 
That the Rheumeif we belecue Galen, is an accidentof the third kinde, 
theumeisan that is to ſay, an etror inthe excrements: this accident ordinatilie 
accident» followeth another, and that is the weakning of ſome action; the 
action in this caſe weakened or hurt, is concoction. For the braine 
not being able to diſgeſt his nouriſhment well, ingendreth gtea- 
This diſeaſe ter ſtore of ſuperfluitiesthenit ought, The concoction offended, 
chat cauſeth being an accident: doth immediatly depend ypon ſome diſcaſe. 
inis accident. I tlunke chat this is for the moſt parta colde and moiſt diſtempe- 
| rature; 
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rature; a drie diſtemperatute may by accident ſometimes bee 
cauſe hereot, as in detayning the vapouts, and hindring them from 
paſſing any ſuither; a hote diſtemperature alo may be the cauie 
in teloluing the humours preſent, and too much drawing of the 
yapours abſent, but this happeneth but ſeldome. The braine then 
i; che part that is principally diſeaſed in the caſe of iheumes. The 
diſeaſe is a diltemperature, which immediatly hurteth the digeſſi · 
on of the member diſſempered, and of this hurt of diſgetiion 
commeth that, xhich is amiſſe in the excrement. But to vndet · The def ation 
Rand the nature of a theume, it is ncedefull to play che E hiloſo · ot thcume, 
pher in this ſort. A rbcume;or diſtillation, is uo othet thing then 
the mouing of humours from one place to another, which the 
Philoſophers call loc all. But in euety locall motion, Ariſtot le haili Five thingsts 
oblcrued fiue things in his Phiſicke : The moueable, that is to ſay, ed 
3 theume. 
the thing which is moued; the mouing, that is to ſay, the thing . 
which doth make the motion; and three tearmes ot limits, as the 
place from whence the motion began, the place by which the 
motion was made, and the place where ſuch motion ſtaied and 
ended. In rheumes the moucd, is a humour of what condition ; Thcmourd, 
ſocuerit bee, as whether hot ot colde, gentle, ſharpe, ſalte, thin, ; 
thickempleor compound, The mouer of this humour, and cau- 1. The motiue 
ſer of it tochauge his place, (hichis called in one word the mo- or mouci. 
tiue) is tu ofold,the one in ard, and ihe other out xard. Againe, 
the in ward is twofold: the forme of the humour. and the toule, The inward 
that is to ſay, the power expulitue : the humour if it follow his na · Muc. 
ture and elementarie forme, muſt euetmore of neceſſitie fall 
doune watd, becauſe ii is heauie and werghtie, But it often falleth 
out that the humour being no longer u ithin the power and iutiſ- 
diction of the ſoule (as xhet the retentive ſacultie is altogether 
weakened, fallethdowne of it ſelie, having no other motive of 
ſuch motion but ovely his owne forme or weightines. So we fee 
the molt part ofthem which die, tobe ſmotlieted witha theume, 
the braine hauing altogether loſi his force, and being (as it were). 
reſolued. The other originall that moueththe humours being in- 
ward, is the ſoule; for nature hath given vnto euery liuing part a 
yertueexpy.l{we,to expell whatſocuer may annoy it, The-braine » 
then (being (tured vp, either by the aboundance of the * 
U X Whic 
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whichoppreſſcthit, or by the qualitie which ſtingeth and biteth 


Theoutward it) ſtraineth it ſelfe to expell it, aad to thrutt it from it as far as euer 
mouct. n can. Ihe out ward motiue is all that which from without may 
pinch and preſſe together, relaxe or looſen, or ſhake the braine: 
rhecolde ayte preſſeih the braine together, aud cauſeth the hu- 
mours to fall downe; the ayte and bathes that ate hote, doe looſen 
and reſolue the humours; ſtrokes. fals, and violent paſſions of the 
minde, may ſhake the humour which is within che braine, and 
make it change his place. And thus much for the mouing or mo- 
tiue. It temamethtliat we finde out the three tearmes or boundes 
within which euery locall motion is bounded. The place from 
The end w her- hence the humour beginneth to move, is within, and without 
at the motion the braine. Ihe humout oſtentimes keepeth within the ventricles, 
beginneth. and the whole ſubſtance of the braine, and beginneth to departe 
from thence: ſometimes it keepeth without the braine, berwixt 
the bone and his membrane, and cauſeth out ward diſtillations. 
The bounds The places by or through, whichthe humour falleth (which is the 
through ſecond bound) are the ordinatie and extraordinarie paſſages of 
which, the braine, the ordinarie are the noſe andthe Palate : the exttaordi- 
narie arethe eyes, cares, finewes, marrow, veines, arteries, and 
ſpace which is betwixt the bones and the membranes, or the ſpa- 
The bounds, ces of the muſcles, Therearme and limit where the humour en- 
here it en ·ö ¶ deth his courſe, may bee any part of the bodie, prouided that it bee 
de cc. in an inferiour region, or place that is lower then the head, and 
there w ithall weake; for you ſhall neuer finde a rheume to riſe 
from a lower part vpward. And thus much for the vnfolding of 
che definition of a Rheume, let ys now come vnto his differences. 


Cnay, III. 


T he differences of a Rheume. 


Differences of He principall differences of theume, are taken from the 


ibeumes ac- [5 matter that fallethdowne; from the parts receiving or: 
cording to the N ſending, from the accidents accompanying the ſame, 
matter that 


makes them, and from the maner oſtheir generation. Ihe matter of al tbeumes 
r 
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ſwimmeth, But inthe humour we may obſerue many things: 
the ſubſtance, temperature, qualitie, talie, and mixture and from 
euery one of theſe wee ſhall draw ſome differences of theumes. 
The ſubſtance or conſiſtence of the humour (for ſo Phifictons are Ihe 61) diffe- 
accuſtomed to ſpeake) is either thin and ſubtile, or groſſe and rence drawne 
thicke, or indifferent, and berwixt both. There are then ſome t _ 
rheumes that are ſubcile, thin, and ſharpe, and there are others — 4 
morethicke. The temperature of the humour is hote or colde, fo The cond 
then there are hot, and there are cold theumes; but colde rheumes di cuce 
are more common, and are begotten of a colde and moiſt diftem ſtom the tem- 
ature of the braine: the colde diſternperature weakeneth the kde. 
concocting facultie, and cauſeth the braine to gather moe excte- 
ments then it needeth, and that it cannot diſgeſt the remainder of 
his colde nouriſnmeut. The moiſt diſtemperature weakeneth the 
retentiuefaculcie, and ſufferetli the humours to fall downe, al- 
though they bee not ſuperfluous. Mea may diſcerne this colde Signes of a 
rheumeby many x Es humour that fallethdowne, is no- ode theume. 
thing ſharpe or pricking,the braine is drowlely inclined, the eyes 
daſeled, the hearing heauie,the noſtrils ſtopt, all the ſencesdull,the 
face pale, the bodie ſſowe, heauie and lumpiſh, becauſe that the 
ſtrength of the armes andlegges, commeth of the ſtiffenes of the 
muſcles and finewes,but in this caſe the ſinewes are ſoftned, and 
as it were relaxed, becauſe the braine which is theit common ori- 
ginall and fountaine,doth ſwim all in water, The PhiGtion ſhall 
obſerue yet for his further aſſurance, the temperature, age, dwel- 
ling place, ſeaſon of the yeate, andorder of life: for if the bodie be 
of a colde temperature, if it be olde, if he dwell in colde, wateric 
and mariſtie places, and that it be in winter; if he cate otdinarilie 
of raw fcuites, of moyſt and colde victuals, and if he liue an idle 
and ſlouthfull fitting life, we neede not doubt but that it is a colde 
rhcume. There be alſo hotrheumes,howſocuer that many learned Hote rhenmes, 
Phiſitions denie it, for wee ate confirmed in the contrarie, both 
by the authoritie of Hippocrates,and our one experience. Hip- 
ates maketh mention of a ſommer ſquinancie, which com- 
meth of a ſubtile, ſharpe, and hot diſtillation: and we ſee come 
forth at the noſe oſtentimes, a yellow and cholericke humour, 
which taketh off all the skin, and jt is ingendred ordinatilie of 
X 3 choker 
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choler in the braine, which is purged out from thence by the 
eares, The olde writers haue obſerued very well, that there are 
three ſorts of excrementsingendred in the braine,as,one forte of 
fleagme; another ſurt of melancholie,andancther ſort of cholet: 
The fleagmatike paſſe away by the mouth and noſe, the melan- 
cholike by the eyes, and the cholerike by the eares: wee ſee alſo 
when wee make cleane our cares, that all that commeth forth is 
yellow, and extreame bitter. Then there are hot rheumes, which 
are ſuch eithet by their generation, as if they be made of cholet; or 
by corruption, as when fleagme putrifieth, it gerteth a certaine a- 
Tie ſignes of a ctimonie, and becommeth falt. it is eafie to finde out theſe hot 
hot rhcume. heumes: for if the humour paſſe by the palate and mouth, they 
talle it bitter and pticking, it burneth and cakethoftthe skin eue 
where, where it commeth; the face is all red and fietie the fore» 
head extteame hot and commonly it walkcth land in hand with 
an ague: we mult adde vnto all this a temperatute that is hot and 
choleric ke, a hot conſtitution of ayre, a mancr ot liuing, and all 
other things which are apt to heate the humour, and to ingender 
Thethird dif. ſuch as ate hote. We obſetue furthermore inthe humour [beſides 
frenceriſech his lubſt ance and temperature) what his qualitie is, that is to ſay, 
from the qua- the maners thereof; for there are fome humours which are mali- 
litic of the hu· cious, aud haue acertaine ſecret malignitie, there are ſome more 
"hv gentle, there ate ſome that are concocted, and ſome that are crude 
and raw, From theſe conditions wee ſhall inde a difference of 
rheumes; as,thereare ſome that are rebellious, asthoſe whichac- 
companie the french diſeaſe, or which riſe of ſome remainder 
thereof, and theſe ate not cured by ordinaric remedies, they mutt 
be ouercome by ſoucraigne cordials and preſeruatiues: there are 
Siznes of con · other ſame more gentle, which are eaſilie cured and helped by 
coched. ind vn ſome fimple putgation: there are fome that are crude, and ſome 
concoed concocted: it isknownto be crude, when we ſee it cleere, thin, vn- 


— equall, greene, yellow, bitter or pricking: contratilie, if it be e- 


&:fference ti· quall and euety where alike, and a little thicke, we wdge it to be 
ſech trom the concocted. We take ſome difference of theumes from the taſte 
taſteof ie and ſanour which is in the hmour, there are ſalte, ſweete, ſharpe, 
and taltleſſe ſauours: the ſalt ones are alwaies molt dangetous, 
for if they fall yponthe Lungs, they cauſe au yicer; if among the 

l guts, 


rhcume, 
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guts, a bloodie fluxe : finally, we may drawe from the mixture 
of the humours , theſe differences. There are ſimple rheumes, 
cauſed of one onely humour, and there are others which are 
made of the mixture of many. And thus much concerning the 
particular yiewe of the firſt difference, which is taken from the 
matter. 

The ſecond difference may be gathered from the parts: now The ſecond 
we haue two ſorts of parts to looke into, as the ſending, and re- —— 
cciuing patts: thoſe which ſend, are either within or without the — a 
braine, Thoſe within are commonly full of excrements, boch be- 4 
cauſe of theit colde diſtemperature, and alſo of their marrowiſh 
ſubliance; thoſe without alſo, as betwixtthe ſcull and the mem- 
brane next couering it, and betwixt this inner membrane, andthe 
vttermoſt kin may be retained and gathered in great quantitie of 
water, either dy the vapours, which not being able to paſſe any 
ſutthet, doe here gro xe thicke, or by the breathing forthof wate- 
riſh humours out of the veines and atteries, xhich there Ray and 
abide. From cheſe parts then we ſhall draw theſe differences of 
rheumes, th-re are outward ones which come from without, and 
ruanc do ne by the continued proceeding of the membranes 
thrcuplialiche outward parts, euen vnto the joyntes, and make 
oftentimes the Goute: There are inward ones which come 
from within the brame, and runne diuetſe waies to the in- 
ward partes, If they take the waie of the ſpinall marrowe, they 
will caute an Apoplexie , Palſey, aſtoniſhment, and trem- 
bling: if they paſle and fall into the eyes and cares, they will 
cauſe blindeneſſe and deafeneſſe : if they fall into the noſe, 
they will cauſe the diſeaſe, called Coryza : if into the palate 
and rough arterie, they will cauſe hoarceneſſe; as alſo thort- 
neſle of breath, the cough, the conſumption, if into che Lunges; 
and the fluxe of the bellie, called Lienteria, if they fall into the 
ſtomacke. ö 

he third difference ſhall be taken from the accidents. There The third df. 
ate tcheumes which choake vp the parties, and kill them ſuddaine- ference taken 
ly, and they are thoſe which Hippocrates calleth ouwriunc ure, 1— 
the other are without daunger, and diſtill but ſofily. There are | | 
heumes without feauers, and there 2 ſome that are gags" 
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nied with the feuet: there are ſome alſo that are painfull , and 


here are ſome withour paine. 
The laſſ diffe·¶ The laſt difference istaken from the maner of their generation 
rence. and the efficient cauſes, There are ſome theumes that are ofthem- 


ſelues as being begotten of the ſole defect of the braine, all the reſt 
of the body being ſound; and there are ſome which come by con- 
ſent, as thoſe which are cauſed of the ill diſpoſition of the other 
parts: as of the liuer too much heated, and of the ſtomacke too 
much cooled; the liver ouer hote doth ſend great quanticic of va- 
vnto the braine, and the tomacke too much cooled doth 
fill all full ofcrudities. There are epidemike or popular theumes, 
and there are erraticke or hereditarie ones: the popular rheumes 
happen of the conſtitution of the ayre, as was the whupping or 
crowing diſeaſe which happened this yeare, and that whichranne 
through all Europe about tenne yeares agoe. Ihe erraticke or he- 
ceditarie rheumes come of a particular conſtitution of the bodie, 
and of the maner of liuin gubchis particular ynto euery one. 


CAP. IIII. 


Of the canſes of the Rbeume. 


e cauſes of the rheume are either outward or in- 
5 7. $1 ward: the outward doe ordinarily atiſe of the cor- 
ſſruption of the ayre, and of the manner of life, The 
BY ayre may alter and change vs three maner of waies; 

by his qualities, by his ſubſtance, and by his ſudden 
alteration and chaunge : that which is too cold, too hot, and too 
moyft, is apt to beget theumes: the hot ayre doth it by reſoluing 
and melting ſuch humours as ate contained in the braine, for thus 
it maketh them the more apt to fall downe :the colde ayre is the 
cauſe of diſtillations, becauſe it preſſeth the braine together: and 
euen as a ſpunge full of water being preſſed, wee may behold the 
water to run out like a river on euery fide: euen ſo the braine be- 

ing ſhrunke together by colde, letteth all her humours glide and 
ſlipaway: the fame cold ayre may alſo bee the cauſe of rheumes, 

. bÞy repelling and cauſing to retire the naturall heate from the vt · 
5 tex 
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ter parts, to the inner. The Southerne and Northerne windes ate 
mightie cauſes to moue and make theumes: for thoſe doe fill the 
braine and make it heauie, but the ſe doe cauſe ittoſhrinke toge- 
ther, Long tariance in the Sun or open ayre doth effect as much. 
The ſudden change of the ayre, and alteration of ſeaſons are of the 
number of thoſe caules which inforce the theume. As alſo if the 
ſeaſons doe keepe theu naturall cemper, as Hippocrates hath 
well obſerued 7 his third booke of 2 — 
greatly inc line vnto rkeumatikenes, If together with this partie 
alteration, or vtter ouerthrow of the temperature, there bee any 
rticular defect in the ſubſtane e of the ayre, as ſome ſecret and 
idden corruption or infection, then it will ingender a popular | 
and peſtilent theume. 

The maner of liuing may likewiſe bee put in the ſerole of out- 
ward cauſes, which doe — and beget the rheume: much 
eating and drinking doe likewiſe fill che braine, and this isthe 
cauſe why drunkards and gluttonous feeders, are ordinarily ſub- 
iect vnto the ſtrangling rheume. Great abſtinence may likewiſe 
cauſe rheumes in attenuating and making thin the humours; as 
alſo for that the ſtomacke being emptie, and not prouided of any 
thing to fill it ſelfe withall, is conſtrained to make attraction of 
ſuch moyltureas is in che parts neere about. Long watching, con- 
tinuall ſtudie, extreame violent paſſions of the minde, in as much 
as they ſpend and watte the naturall beate and coole the braine, 
doe ingendet theumes: to liue all idle, doth keepe the exctements 
vnconſumed, Great cuacuations, but eſpeciallie oft letting of 
blood, and in great quantitie, do caſt headlong the body into old 
age, and make it altogether xheumatike. Much ſleepe puffeth vp 
the bodie and maketh it moyſt, eſpecially that which ĩs taken at 
noonetide, And thus much for the ourward cauſes which may 
cauſe and mooue the rheume : let vs now come ynto the in- 
ward, 

The inward cauſes ate either remote, or elſe conioyned : the 
remote (which ir pteaſeth ſome better to call Antecedents) haue 
relation to the euill diſpoſition of the braine, head, liver, ſtomacke, 


and ſometimes of the whole bodie. The cold, moyſt and hot di- The diſtempe- 


ratute oſ the 


ſtempetature of che brain doe ofiemtimes cauſe iheumes, the cold ye ay, 


8 theumcs. 
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and moyſt of their owne nature, the hot by way of accident : the 
cold diſtemperature weakeneth natut all heate, doth not make 
good diſgeition of nouriſhment, neither yet ſpend and waſte vn- 
neceſſary ſuperfluities: whereupon it followeth, that it muſt needs 
ſtore vp abuadanceof excrements, The hot diſtemperature at- 
tracteth more nouriſhment then it can well diſgeit, and moe va- 
then it can diſpatch and make away withall, There ate 
ſome which haue very wittily obſetued, that the cloſenes of the 
ſubttance of che braine, is oftentimes the cauſe of rheumes, be- 
cauſe it retaineththevapours, and ſuffereth them not to ſpend by 
The euil ſh1pe breathing out and euaporation. The bad forme or ſhape of the 
of the head. head islikewiſc very forcible to procure rheumes: for ſuch as haue 
the ſcames of theirhead very cloſe ſertogerher,or which haue not 
any at all, (as wee haue ſcene very many) ate ſubiect to diſtilla- 
tions, becauſe the yapours retained doe turne into water, and in 
deede the ſeames were chiefly made to {cruc for a vent, and as it 

were a chimney yntothe braine,. 
The diſtewpe- The diſtempetature of the lowerparts, and eſpecially of the li- 
— = ver and ſtomacke, is one of the molt ordinaric cauſes of the 
theuine, if wee beleeue Auicen the prince of the Arabians, For 
from the liver, being exceſſiuely hot, doe come as it were trom a 
great burning cole many hot exhalations,which bythe cold tem- 
perature of the braine doe congeale and turne into water: I ſay 
further, that they which haue a very hot liuer, have alſo their veines 
very hot, in ſuch ſort as that there riſe continually very hot yapours 
from them. The cold diſtemperature oſtheſtomacke ingendring 
many crudities, may alſo be a cauſe of theunies: for thereby al the 
bodie is cooled, the ſecond diſgeſtion not being able to cottect 
theerrour of che firſt. But if it ſhould ſo bee as that all the cauſes 
ſhould concur and iumpe together. that is to ſay, that the braine 
ſhould bee cold and moyſt, the liuer hot, the ſtomacke cold, there 
were no doubt, but that thereupon would follow a perpetuall 
generation of excrements in the btaine: and this is that which 
the Arabians would haue ſayd, when they wrote that an ynequall 
diſtemperature ofthe principall parts is the greateſt occaſion of 
diſtillations. And thus much concerning the remote cauſes, 
Ihe more nectc.or antecedcntcauſes not oncly of n 
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of all other fluxes of humours are three; the part ſending, the part Thecauſts 

teceiuing, and the nature of the humour. In the part ſending wee more necrely 

obſerue his high ſituation, and his ſtrength: if it bee indued with — 

theſe two qualit es, it will eaſily caſt his burthen vpon all the iufe- = ws 

riout. parts, which are as it were vaſſals ynto it. Hippecrates hath The parſer. 

well obſerued it in the booke of the wounds of the head, when he ding. 

ſayth, that among all the parts ofthe head, the brow is molt ſub- 

iect vnto inflammation, becauſe the brow is contained, but every 

fluxe is from the pait containing vnto the part contained : the 

brow is contained both in ieſpeet of the low ſituation thereof, as 

alſo in reſpect ofthe production of veſſels. The part receiucththe The part te- 

humour, either becauſe it is interiour, or becauſe it is weake, ot cciuing. 

becauſe it draweah it vnto it, Every interiour part is ſubiect to re- 

ceiue the burthen, of that which commandeth it: but and if the 

part be weake,it will yet be che more apt. This weakenes com- 

meth either of it ſelſe, and from the proper nature of the part, or The weake 

elſe by ſome accident: the rare and ſpungie parts ate nawrallic par, 

weake, ſuch as are all the glandules, and it leemeth that nature of 

ſer — hath made them ſuch, to the end that they ſhould re- 

ceiue the excrements and ſuperfluities of the principall parts. 

Hippocrates hath debated this matter ſo well in his booke of 

Glandules,as that a man cannot tel how to adde any thing there- 

ynto, The skin was by nature made weak, to the end it mi Fi con- 

taive al the ſuperfluities that are ſtõ within, whereupon — call 

it the vniuerſall emunctorie. Parts may alſo be weak by ſome ac- 

cident,as by a fall, or blo , or ſome diſtẽ perature: in x hat maner 

ſoeuer they bee v eake, it makeththem apt to teceiue the refuſe of 

their neighbour parts. The laſt cauſe is the part his aitraction of How the pars 

the humour. The Arabians haue acknowledged three cauſes of arraQth the 

this attraction; beate, paine, and the auoyding of vacuitie. Heate _ —_ 

attracteth of it owne nature, becauſe it rarifieth the parts neete a- 

bout, attenuateth and maketh thin the humours, and enlargeth 

the waics and paſſages, for the humour to runne through, Paine How paine ate 

doth not attract of his owne nature, bec auſe it is an affect of ſce- uadcth. 

ling: but feeling is a patient and no agent, and euety one of the 

ſences is executed by taking in of ſome thing: but the humours 

flow to the pained part, by reaſon of the \ Ap of the ſame; 
as 
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as alſo becauſe the naturall heat thereof is weakened by thepaine 
and cannot well concoct the humour, ic muſt needes bee that it 
ſhould ſtay in that place. They who affirme that the humour 
floweth vnto the part which feelerhthe paine, becauſe nature ſen- 
detli thither both ſpirits and blood, that ſhe may comfort the 
ſame,doe deceiue themſelues in my judgement, and offer great 
wrong vnto nature: for if ſhe knewthat ſucha part ſtood in need 
of ſpirics and blood, ſhe would know therewith all that in ſending 
this blood, ſhe ſhouldprofitthe part nothing at all, but rather hurt 
it: ſo that paine doth not properly attract and draw, The laſt 
cauſe of diſtillations is imputed to the humour. For if it bee thin 
in ſubſtance, hot in temperature, ſharpe and pricking in qualitie, 
it will be a great deale —— apt to flow. 


CAP. V. 


el general order of diet to be obſerned, for the preventing and 
curing of Rheumes and diſtillations. * 


cure the ſame being alreadie begotten, Let euery man therefore 
make choiſe for himſelſe of ſuch an ayre as is temperate in his a- 
Riue qualities, and as for the paſſiue that it bee altogether drie: I 
ſay that it muſt be temperate in heate and cold, becauſe that a hot 
ayrereſoluing the humours of the braine, and a cold — — 
out, cauſeth them to fall downe aboundantly. If the ayre bee too 
cold, it may bee corrected with good fires made of luniper, Roſe- 
marie, Bay- tree, Oke,and Fig-tree : if it be exceeding hore, it may 
be cooled with hearbs and flowers that are indued with ſuchpro- 
pertie. There muſt care be had to auoide the Northerne and Sou- 
therne windes, becauſe the one filleth the head full, and the other 
pteſſeth it out. You muſt not abide much in the Sunne · beames, 

nor 
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not yet in the . The windes which pearce through 
chinkes — dangerous for 25 theume. The 
inequalitie of the ayre (as (ſu obſerueth very well)doth migh- 
tily further the begetting of theumes: it is called an vacqual aire, 
— it is now hot, now cold. As concerning the paſſiue qualities, 
the ayre · muſt in all maner ol diſtillation incline vnto drines: and 
for that cauſe it is good to dwell ypon mounted places, and ſuch 
as are fatre from riuers, 

In meates three things ate to be obſerued; the quantitie, qua- 


In meats three, 


litie, and manner of vſingthem. As concerning the quantitie, all thin-s ace to 
letion and full gorging is enemie to ſuch complex ions as are be oblerucd. 


r 
ſubiect vnto rheumes: we may not at anytime cate to the full,it is 
better to riſe from the table hungtie, and hee cannot but fare the 
better, which cutteth ofone io a weeke, As concerning the 
ualitie, it muſt bee contrary vnto the diſeaſe, or the cauſe thereot : 
£ cauſe of theumes is a ſuperfluous humour, ſo that it will bee 
fitteſt to vie ſuch meates as may dry vp the ſame, All vaporous 
meates in generall muſt bee abſtained, as alſo meates that are 
groſſe, windie full of excrements, and hard to diſgeſt. In the ma- 
ner of yſing oſtheſe meates, there muſt many rules bee obſerued: 
as, there muſt no new meate bee taken into theftomacke, before 
the former bee throughly diſgeſted. You mult content your ſelfe 
to feede ypon one onely diſh,and that ſuch as is good: for yaric- 
tie filleth all full of cruditie, and it mingleth it ſelfe with the blood 
in the veines, and miniſtreth rheumatike matter vnto the braine. 
You muſt vſe to cate more at dinner then at ſuppet, in as much as 
ſleepe which ſucceedeth ſupper within a ſhort time, doth ſend 
great ſtore of vapours vnto the braine, which are afterwards tur- 
ned into water. 


The bread muſt bee of good wheate,and throughly baked, not Bread. 


cleane purged from his branne, but retaining a little branne and 
mixt with ſome ſalt; it muſt neuer be eaten hot: at the latter end 
of meate you may eate bisket, wherein ſome Aniſe and Fennell 
ſeede haue been put. 


Roſted meates are much better then boyled, and of them ſuch Fl, 


as doe not abound withhumours : we allo che yſc of Capon, Pi- 
Y 2 geon, 


Fiſh, 


Hearbes, 


Fruites, 


Driake, 


Wine, 


Sleepe. 
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geon, Partridge young Hare, Kid, Hart, Feaſant, Quailes, Turtle 
doues, and all bitds ot the mountaines, all which may be interlar- 
ded with Sage and Hiſſope of the mountaines. The vſe of water- 
fowles, Porke, Lambe, Mutton, and young Veale is forbidden: 
broths and pottage are very ill. 

Fiſh is exceedingly contrary. All ſort of milk-meates is an ene- 
mie in racumatike diſcaſes,as alſo all maner of pulſe. 

As concerning hearbes, the Arabians recommend vnto vs, Sage, 
Hiſſope, Mints, wilde Time, Margerome, Roſematy, Burnet, Cher- 
uill, Fennell, and Coſtmarie. Ætiu tolerateth Cole worts and 
Leckes, but he ſorbiddeth in expteſſe tearmes Garlick & Onions, 
(becauſe they ſend vp many vapours) and all cold moyſt hearbes, 
as Lettuſe,Purcelane, Sorrell,and ſuch like. 

All fruites that abound in moyſture, as Apples, Plums, Melons, 
Cucumbers,and Mulberies are forbidden. Bur as for ſuch as haue 
propertie todrie, as Pine apples, ſmall nuts, Pittaces, Almonds, 
Peares,Quinces, Figs, dtie Raiſines, Medlers, Ceruiſſes, they may 
be yſed after meate. And thus much concerning meate. 

As concerning dtinke, cold water, and all maner of licour that 
is actually cold, it is enemie to al ſuch as ate ſubiect to the cheume, 
if ſo bee that ſuch theume be not extreame hot. pricking, and ac- 
companied with an ague; Barley water with a little Sugar and 
Cinamome is very good and fit, or a Ptiſane, or water and Honey 
boyled together. 

If che ſtomack cannot indure the vſe of theſe waters, you muſt 
make choiſe of ſome well conditioned Wine, which is ſmall and 
neither ſweete nor biting, Muſcadels, Hypocras, and ſuch like 
mightie and ſtrong Wines, doe altogether ſlrike vpintothe head, 
and fill the braine with vapouts. Jo drinke aſſoone as a man is ler 
downe at the table, doth cauſe and increaſe the rheume mightily : 
and there is nothing ſo daungerous to them which are troubled 
withche theume, as to drinke when they goe to bed. 

Exceſſe of ſleepe maketh the bodie heauie, and heapeth toge- 
ther ſtore of exctements: it ſhall bee ſuffic ĩent to ſleepe ſixe or ſe- 
ven houres, and in the meane time the head and the feete muſt be 
kept couered: for as Ariſtotl obſetueth, cold taken in the vtter- 
moſt 
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moſt parts doth infinitly indamage them which haue à cold and 
moyſt braine. In — it is ym to lye with the head ſome- 
1 


what high, and vpon the ſides: for to ſleepe the backe hea- 
teth the bodie of the great hollow veine, which lieth vpon the 
backbone and ſendeth great quantity of vapours vnto the braine. 
Let every man watch well ouer himſelfe, that he vſe no ſleepe at 
noone, neither yet by and by after meate; it will be more health- 
full to beſtow the time in — ſhort or gentle walke, or in ſome 
pleaſant and religious talke. You muſt not ſtraightwaies after 
meate applie your ſelfe to reading or writing, or any deepe medi- 

tation, becauſe ſuch action might turne the courſe of naturall heat 

out of the way, which ought altogether to be imployed in making 

diſgeſtion. 

— watching may hurt as muchas ouer muehſleepe 
it ſpendeth naturall heate, and cooleththe btaine. It is good to riſe 
early, and walking vp and downethe chamber to cough, ſpet, and 
free ones ſelfe of all naturall exctements. 


fot that watching. 


The exerciſes of che whole bodie ate much commended of Exerciſe, 


Hippocrates that famous Phiſition;and thoſe whichare of particu» 


lar parts,a5 frictions will ſerue for good vie: but if the head bee x.iaions. 


weake and very replete, it will require that ſuchfriction be 

in the lower parts, 2nd from thence to come yato the thighes, 
backe, armes and necke, and to rubbe the hinder part of the 
with bags or ſpunges artificially contained and made. And fees 

ing the head is the fountaineof all dillillations, it will be meete 

andconuenient to haue a ſpeciall regard and confiderationthere- 

of: it mult not be ouerladen neither yet too ſleightly couered, but 

after a meane and middle maner, and yet it is alwaies better to in- 

dure too much heat then too much cold vpon ĩt: it is not good to 
tye it too hard, leaſt it might dra humours from below, The bel- 

lie muſt be kept ſoluble continually. 


enn VE. 
A generall methode for the curing of Rbeumer. 


Pr much as in all diſtillations there is a part ſending, and 
another receiuing; the Phiſition muſt haue ſpeciall conſide- 
Y- 3 ration 
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ration ynto them both. The head is the welſpring and fountayne 
of all diſtillations: wheretore we mult beſtow one part of our la- 
bourandtraucllto purge the head, and to dtie and ſtrengthen it, 
that it may not gather any new excrements or ſuperfhuities. I will 
appoynt and ſer downe an order to be yſed in colde diftillations, 
comming of a colde and moiſt diſtemperature of the braiue, be. 
cauſe that thoſe are moſt incident, and this method may ſetue for 
a rule vnto the other ſorts. 

The firſt intention which we are to propound and ſet beſore 
our ſelues, is to purge this welſpring, to draine it, and vtterly to 
drie it yp if we can. This will be effected and wrought by vniuer- 
{all and particular cuacuations: the vniuerſall mult alwaies be firſt 
vſed. If it be a full bodie, a hot rheume, an ague accompanyin 
the ſame, and that the liuer be exceedingly hot, blood lettin ai 

rofit very much, but if no one of cheſe particulars fall out, then i 

no place, and profiteth nothing, and this is it which the Ara- 
bian writers meane when they ſay, that the rheume meerely con- 
ſidered as a theume, doth neuer require bloodletting, but onely 
when it is accompanied with ſome accident, Wee will come 
therefore tothe maner of purging, which muſt firſt begin with a 
2 — will purge the whole bodie, and draw alſo from 
t 

Take of the common decoction (whereunto hath been added 
Margerom, Hiſſope, Sage, of each a handfull ) the quantitie of a 
pinte,of Anniſe ſeede three drams, of the flowers of Camomile, 
Stechados,and Roſemarie, of each halfe a handfull,after you haue 
ſtrained the whole, diſſolue therein of the bleſſed Laxatiue one 
ounce, of Diaphenicon an ouuce, of the honie of Roſemarie flow - 
ers or Mercurie one ounce, of oyle of Dill two ounces, of ſalte a 
little, and make hereof a Clyſter. | 

The daye following, you ſhall take a dram of Pillulz Cochiæ, 
which ſhall ſerue in ſteede of a minotatiue, or elſe this potion, 
Take of good Agaticke one dramme, of Rubarbe as much, infuſe 
them all one night witha little Cinamom anda few Cloues, in the 
water of Hiſope or Minthes : and after you haue pteſſed it out, 
diſſolue therein of Diaphenicon,or elle of Diacarthamum, two 

. drams, 
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drams,andof ſyrupe of Roſes laxatiue, one ounce, make thereof 


2 potion, 
2 bee colde, groſſe and ſlimie, it will bee good to Preparation of 

3 wüh this Apozeme. Take of the rootes oſ Acorus, the humoars, 

of s, and of Galanga, of each halſe an ounce, of the leaues An Apozeme. 

of Betonie, Hiſſope, Mar ,Balme, Agrimonie, of each 

a handſull of Auiſe and Fennell ſeede of each three drams, of the 

flowersof Roſemarie, Stechados, and Betonie, of each a pugill, 

boyle all So a pinte and a halfe, wherein diſſolue of the 

honie of Roſemarie flowers, or of courſe Sugar, three ounces, and 

make thereof an Apozeme,clarific it and aromatiſe it witha dram 

ef Aromaticum Cariophillatum, and with a little Cinamom, to 

take foure mornings together. Afterthis, the bodie ſhall be pur- 

ged again with) ſame pils,or with the pilsof Agaricke, Sine qui- 

dur ot Pillula ftida, and the ſame potion, but in ſomewhat 

ter quantitie. The Arabians make a prettie obſeruation 

pils, as that they muſt be ſome what that ſo they may abide 

the longer time in the ſtomacke, and ſo not being ſo ſoone diſol- 

ved, may draw from further of. And thus much concerning pur- 

gations vſually to be taken in ſuch theumes. 

Dyerdrinkesthat doe prouoke ſweate,may be put in the num- Deroctons 
ber ot vniuerſall euacuations,for they auoide all the wateriſh parts 
which ate conteined in the veines, and drie vp the fi 
moiſture which is withinthe bowels. We ſhall make with 
Guaiacum,Zarza-perilla,the roote China, and Saſſafras, the ma 
ner of the ſetting downe of ſuch, as alſo ofthe vſing ofther is ſuf- 
ficiently knowne vnto euery one. The bodie having been purged 
by theſe vniuetſall meanes, there may bee vſed parti 
forthe braine. The euacuation may be ſenſible or manifeſt to the 
ſences, or inſenſible, and ſuch as the ſences cannot diſcerne : the 
ſenſible euacuation is effected byerrhines, maſticatoties, garga- 
riſmes, veſicatoties, ſinapiſmes, cuppings, ſcarifications and cau- 
teries, the inſenſible by powder, bags cupping without ſcarifica- 
tion, and perfumes, Errhines doe purge the braine by the noſe: Enhines- 
there are diuetſe ſorts made of them, as ſome are drie, and ſome 
liquide: the drie are made with powders of pepper, the ſeede of 
Svaueſacte, and white Hellebor: the liquid ones with the iuyce of 

| Marge- 
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Margerome, Mercutie, Male Pimpernell,Beetes, and Coleworts, 
with white wine, there are ſome which greatly commend the oyle 
of nigella,if the noſttels be — yy within. Matti- 
catoties doe purge the head very lirongly, and they are made with 
the rootesof Pellicorie, or with Maſtic ke, Nutmeg, Cubebs, Da- 
maske raiſins, fleeped in the water of Sage, or in the eſſence of 
Sage and Time. Gargariſmes are not in ſo great vſe. Velicatories 
applied vpon the head, doe allo purge the ſame ſenſiblie: they are 
made with vety ſtrong leauen, dung of Pigeons, the flies called 
Cantharides, and a little Aqua vitæ: you may likewiſe make em- 
plaſters which will draw forth water, withthe rootes of Brionie, 
of Tapſia, Muſtard ſeede and Euphorbium. Bread very hot ap- 
plied ypon the head and napeof the necke, witha little Aqua vitæ, 
dothdraw i ſelfe all full of wateriſh excrements, Cupping glaſſes 
with ſcarification, will ſerue to make euacuation in this caſe. Fi · 
nally, in theumes that are olde and rebellious, cauteries doe pro- 
fite very much, to draw e drie the fountaine, and to diuett the hu- 
mour : they are to be applied vpon the head, behinde in the necke, 
and in the armes. Ihere is another inſenſible euacuation, which 
is then wrought, when any humour is diſcuſſed and teſolued in 
ſuch ſorte as that it turneth into a vapour, and thereupon doth 
breath out by an inſenſible tranſpiration : the ſame may be done 
by bags, powder andperfume, Jake of Millet, and Otes a good 
handfull,of bran and ſalt one ounce: frie all theſe together, and 
cloſe them vp in a bag, whichyou ſhall lay very hot ypon the co- 
ronall ſuture; or elſe: Take of Anniſe ſeede, Fennell ſeede, and 
Bay berries,of cach ewo ounces, of Millet foure ounces, and as 
much of common ſalt, of the crops of Dill, of Camomile and 
Roſemarie flowers, of each a handfull, frie all theſe, and put them 
vp in bags, to be applied ypon the head. Perfumes that draw out 
and reſolue, ate thus made: Take of Storax, Beniouiu, and of Ni- 

ella Romana, of euery one three drams, of cloues, and of the tto- 
cisks of Gallia Moſcata, of each one dram, make thereof a per- 
ſume, and pei fume the headcloathes there with. Or elſe take of in- 
cenſe, Ladanum,Beniouin,cf each three drams, of gumme He- 
dera, of Juniper berries, and Coriander prepared , of eachtwo 


grams: mixe all theſe, and make thereof aperfune, By all theſe 
| helpes, 
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helpes, we may accompliſh our firſt ſcope and intention, V hich is 
to — — the —— oftheumes. 
Our ſecond ſcope and driſt muſt be to ſtrengthen the braine, and The ſecond 
take away the cold & moilt diftemperature, which cauſeth a con · cope is io 
tinuall ingendring of excrements and turneth all into watet: for in - . 
vaine ſhall we due vp this ſpring, except we take away all meaus, „e 
whereby it may fill vp againe, and forthe effecting hereof we ax 
vſe in ward and outward remedies, The in ward ate Opiates, Lo- Inward teme- 
⁊ inges, and powders; Treacle and Mithridate ate very ſingulat ics. 
ood, as alſo the codſerues of Betonie, Roſemartie and Stechados, 
Fake of the conſetues of Roſemary, Stechados, and Betonie,of 
eachone ounce,of old Treacle two drammes, of the powder of 
eAromaticum Roſatum, and Diagalang,ofechone dram ; make 
thereof an Opiate with ſyrupe of Stechados, taking thereof to the An Opiate, 
quantitie of a {mall nut at night when you goe to bed, you ſhall 
makelozingesto y ſame effect aſter this maner. Take of the po- Loxenges. 
der of Aromaticum Cariephullatũ one dram, of Diagalanga halfe 
a dram,of Nutmeg a ſcruple, of Sugar diſſoluedin the water ot Be- 
tonie or Balm ſo much as ſhall neede, make thereof an electuatie 
in-lozenges,cuery one weighing three diams, oftheſe you mult 
take one in the morning two howers before dinner, and another 
at night one hower before ſupper, A digeſtiue powder after meat A digeſtive 
will ſerue to ſtrengthen the braine and ſtomacke. Take two powder, 
drammes of Aniſe Lede confected, of Cinamome two dtammes 
f of Nutmegs one dramme, of red Corall two ſcruples, of Pearles 
i prepared, and Harts horne, of each one ſcruple, of roſed Sugar 
4 and white Sugar, of each foure ounces; makethereof a — 
| of which you ſhall take a ſpooneful aftereuery meale: if you make 
. it for them that arerich, you ſhall adde therto a little Amber griſe. 
: eAqua cæleſtis, I beriacalis,and Imperiali are very good todrie 
and ſtrengthen the braine and eſpecially in old folke, and ſuch as 
are of a cold diliemperature. 
The outward remedies which doe ſtrengthen the braine are Outward re- 
head powders, which ſhall be caſt all ouer the head, or elſe you medics. 
ſhall make caps thereof. Take of Cloues, Maces, and Ziloaloe,of 4 _ pow 


A£<cachtwo drams, of red Roſes, & Betonie well dried, of eachthree Bonpets of 
dtams: makeit into a powder, which you ſhall ordinarily ſcatter ces, 
Z 
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ouer all che head: orelle make a little cap after this faſhion : Take 
the leaues of Betonie, Balme, Margerome and Mints well dryed, 
of each three drams,of Cloues, Mace, Nutmeg, of each one dram, 
ofred Roles and Roſe:naric flowers a dramme and a halte,of Dy- 
ers graine, and of Ziloaloe, of each a dram : make them into a 
powder, and minglethem with Cotton wooll , to make a little 
An emplaiter Quilted cap thereof with red Taffata. Alſo you may make em- 
to ſhengthen plaſters to applie all ouer the head, which may (trengrhen and 
ine braine. drie it vety much: Taksof Laudanum and Maſtick chat are very 
pure and cleere, of each halte an ounce, of Incenſe and Sandaraca, 
of each three drams, ofthe tootes of Cyperus, of Cloues, and of 
Ireos of Florence, of each halſe a dramme, of the flowers of Sage, 
Roſematie, and ted Roſes, of each halte a dram, of Cubebs two 
ſcruples, mixe all this with oyle of Ircos and a little Turpentine, 
and make thereoſ a plaiſter. There hath beene brought vs cer. 
taine yeeres ſince, a very excellent Gumme called Tacamahaca. 
it is 22 the head, in forme of an emplaſter, it ſtreng- 
theneth the braine, ſtayeth all rheumes, and hath ſuch proper- 
tie to appeaſe and take away paynes, as that the Indians yſe it in 
all maner of aches, if it fall not out that there be ſome inflammari- 
on maniteſt and apparent. I my ſelfe haue ſeene very notable 
Lotions for ſucceſſe inthe vſe thereof. All the ancient practicioners do great- 
the head, ly praiſe for the drying and (ſtrengthening of the brainethe Loti- 
ons of the head that are made with hearbes a riate for rhe 
head, as Betonie, Balme, Margerome, Lauander, flowers of Ste- 
chados and Roſemarie, There may be made a very good ſope 
and fit for the purpoſe, aſier this faſhion. Take of good Sope three 
ounces,of Agarick three drams, of Ireos of Florence two drams, 
of Cloues and Mace, of each one dram; make them intoa Sope, 
Natural baths, Narurall bathes of ſweete water as they are called, are much com- 
mended, becauſe they be actually hot and ſulphurous,as are thoſe 
Oiles to bee of Bularnc , Which are foure leagues from CMompelier, Some 
put inthe there be which put certaine drops of the Je of T ne euery 
—_ nigbt in the eares and ſtop themafterward with musked or ſweete 
Cotton wooll: and aſſure themſelues that this drieth and ſtreng- 
theneth the braine mightily, All theſe remedies will ſerue inc 
cheumes, and in ſuch as haue the braine colde and moyſt. Ifthe 


A ſope for the 
Aurpo s. 
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rheume be hot, and the braine hot, the Phiſuion ſhall be of iudge- 
ment able to alter the remedies, and to apptoptiate them to the 
diſtemperature. Loe here the two ſeuerall intentions, which te- 
ſpect the member ſending, and leade vs firſt to the drawing of 
it drie, and after ward to the ſtrengthening of it for teare it ſhould 
ingender new and freſh matter. 

We muſt now aduiſe what is to be done vnto the member te- 
ceiuing. Euery inferiour and infirmo member is apt to receiue, 
but yet the care to be had of it is greatet or leſſet, according as the 
patt is more or leſſe excellent and ſeruing our neceſſitie: it the 
rheume fall vpon the eyes, I haue alteadie ſet downe the reme- 
dies: if vpon the noſe, it muſt be turned ſome other way: if vpon 
the teeth, you ſhall ſee in the chapter follou ing how they ate to 
be preſerued: if vpon the ſtomacke, it may be caſt out by the bel- 
he. The moſt dangerous of all is that which taketh his courſe vn- 
tothe rougharterie,and falleth ſuddenly intothe breaſt or lungs, 
for it hindreth reſpiration, which is a molt neceſſatie action, and 
ſo ſtifleth the partie. Such muſt be cared for and helped with all 
ſpecd,and that by _ all choſe remedies which haue ſet down, 
to euacuate,diuert,and turne away this motion of humours: but 


if it ſhould fall out to be too ſwiſt, we ſhall be canſtrained to cut when wee 
it ſnort with remedies that ſhall be held in the mouth, and which mall ſlop the 
one may ſwallow downe, beginning with the fleighteſt, as Bole 'heume, 


Armoniake, Terra Sigillata, Gumme Tragacanth,covſerve of old 
Roſes and roled Sugar, of whichthere may bee made pretie re- 


ceipts. Take ofthe conſerue of old Roſes a dtam and a halfe, of Little Lozens 


the powderof Gumme Tragacanth a dram, of Terra Sigillata,and 8% 
Bole Armoniake orientall, of each two ſcruples, of Sugar diflol- 
ued in the infuſion of Gumme Tragacanth, ſo much as needeth : 
make thereof pretie ſmall pellets. If this will not ſerue them, we 
mult come to the remedies which are fironger, as Diacodium, 
new Treacle, Pulula de Cynogloſſa,or elle thoſe which are deſcri- 
bed of the old writers, and are made of Styrax,Galbanum,Opium 
and Mirrh in equall portions, Theſe remedies are not to bee ap- 

inted, but in extreame neceſſitie, and when the preſent and 
ſudden ſtifling of the partie is feared, 


Ourward re- 


Therheume may allo be ſtayed with outward meanes, as par · medies Rajing 
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fumes and emplaiſters, Take of red Roſes, and of Coriander ſeed 
prepared,of cachadramme and a halfe; ot Maſtick, Sandaraca, 
and Gumme Hedera, of each a ſcruple; of the ſeede of Poppic 
halfe a ſcruple, of Mirtle berries halte a dram : make them in a 
2 to parfume the head, and the ſame fume may alſo be ta- 

en either at the mouthor noſe. The gum Tacamahaca (where 
of I haue ſpoken ſomewhat before) is very good to liay vp the 
rheume, and to caule it to ceaſe ſuddenly. The rheume being 
ſomewhat ſtayed, wee mult clenſe out that which is fallen into 
thebrealt, and euacuate it by the remedies vſuall for the cough. 1 
will not ſet downe any particular remedies in this place, for as 
muchas I teach the generall methode onely, which may ierue for 


the curing of theumes. | 
Crar, VII. 


| The meanes to preſerus the Teeth. 


Or as much as rheumes doe oftentimes fall downe 
vpon the teeth, and ſpoyle them very mightily, I an 
A perſwaded that I ſhall not diſpleaſe the Ladies and 
Gentle women, if I deliver in a ſmall chapter the 

== mecanes to preſerue the ſame, To haue faire and 
ſound teeth, it behoueth that they ſhould be white, ſmooth, hard, 
ſtanding faft,and thatthefleſh of the gummes be whole, hard, and 
well truſſed vp. I purpote firft to ſne and make knowne that 
which may looſen, blacke, or canker them : and aſter I will de- 
{cribethe remedies whichare moſi exquiſite, and may beſt ſerue 
for the making of them faire, The cold ayre, as H/ppocrates ob- 
ſerueth inthe fift booke of his Aphoriſmes, is enem:e to the teerh, 
All raw,flimic,{xecte,ſharpe,fat,hard,yaporous meates, and ſuch 
25 are aRuallycold,doc hurt the teeth infinitly. The raw meates 
doe {end vp very many vapours which canker them, and make 
them blacke: ſecte, ſlimie, and fat meate doe leaue much filth 
about them: ſharpe meates ſet them on edge, and cauſe a num- 
nes in them, by teaſon of their roughnes and vneuenes : hard 


meates doe ſhake them vety much. It behoucth to vſe fleſh of 


good 


— 
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good ivyce, and which is diſgeſted eaſily: for who ſo will keepe 
ir teeth faire, muſt aboue all otherthings take care oftheir ſto- 
macke. The common vſe of mille, cheeſe, meates, tarts 
and pulſe doe deſtroy the teeth: Sugar amonglt other things doth 
makethem blacke, It is not good to chaw themeate ypon one 
fide onely, but rather on both hides equally, becauſe the teeth that 
are not vſed will corrupt. All fleſn of Lambe and Swine, and all 
fried meates, arc extreamely contraryrnto them, as alſo the ordi- 
nary vie of fruits which are very moythifAll writers haue marked 
that Leckes dae x holy ſpoyle both teeth and 

Wine muſt be well delayed before it bee Funke, and itmuſt Wine. 
not bre ſueete, nor yery cold. Very hote broths, as alſo all other 
meate exceeding hot doe ſpoyle them. There is care to bee had 
in keeping of them very cleane after eating: and therefore the 
tooth- pickes ot Maſticke tree, Mulberie tree, Roſemary, Cipers, 
and other woods which haue ſome binding facultie are very fit: 
there may be added ynto the former a little of the wood of Aloes: 
They mult not bee made cleane wich a knife, pinne,or with any 
thing of gold or ſiluer, as many doe, becauſe that it dothlooſen 
the ligaments, It mult alſo be auoyded to liediggingatthem any 
long time, eſpecially of ſuch as ate ſubieR to diſtillations. After 
that the teeth are thus picked and cleanſed, they may bee waſhed 
with wine delayed. The continuall and common vſe of Sublima- Sublimate 
tum, doth blacke and ſpoyle the teeth very mightily: but and if hurterh chem. 
you would preuent that it ſhould doe no harme, it muſt firſt bee o ſubli- 
well prepared, and aſter ward neuer to vſe it. but when it hath been mate ſo as that 
ſteept in water three or foure moneths, chaunging the water the it may not hun 
firſt monetheuery day, and once or twice a weeke in the reſt: jt he tecth, 
muſt alſo neuer bee vſed about the ſace, but the mouth muſt firſt 
be waſhed and the teeth cleanſed, and water kept in the mouth. 
And thus muchfor the things which may hurt the teeth. 

Let vs nowſce what things are good and profitable for them. 
There are ſomethat haue theirteeth very white, but they are not 
faſt, becauſe that tither the ligaments are looſened, or for that the 
gummes haue loſt part of their fleſhie ſubſtance: other ſonie haue 
their teeth faſt, but they be blacke. Wherefore there are two ſotts 


of terne dies to bee prouided: the one to blanch and make * 
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the teeth: the other to faſten them and incarnate. There are an 
infinite number of thoſe which doe make white the teeth, but l 
Thinssto Vill chuſe the moſt fit and conuenient. The Greeke Phiſitions 
make the teeth commend the pummice ſtone burnt and made in powder, more 
white, then any other thing, and their ordinarie remedie is this. Take 
of pummice ſtone and burned ſalt, of each three drammes; of 
Juncas Odoratus to drams,of Pepper a dram and a halfe : make 
them all in powder,andtherewith tub the teeth. We ſhall make a 
Apowder, powder which in my opihiou will be very fit. Take of pure Chri- 
{tall a dram and a halſe, of white and red Corall of cachone dram, 
of pummice {tone and cuttle bone, of each two ſcruples, of very 
white Marble, of the toote of Florentine lreos, of Cinamome and 
Dyers graine,of each halfe a dram, of common ſalt one dram, of 
Pearle well prepared a ſcruple, of Alablaſter and Roch Alome of 
each halfe a dram, of good Muske tenne graines : make them all 
into very ſine powder, and rub the teeth cherwith every morning, 
waſhing them afterward with white wine, With the very ſame 
powder there may be made Opiates, putting thereunto ſome ho- 
nie. The ſpuitof Vitrioll mixt with a little common water, doth 
whitethe teeth marueilouſly, and is one ofthe tareſt and moſt ſin- 
gular medicines that is. There are ſome which do much eſteeme 
Aqua fortis well delayed with common water. Ihere may alſo a 
water be diſtilled, which wil make them white. Take of live Brim- 
ſtone, Alome, Sal Gemma, ofeacha pound; of Vine ger foure oun- 
ces: others vſe the ſpirit of Vitrioll in ſtead of Vinegerʒ diſtil here» 
of a water with a retort, vſing a gentle fire, that ſo it may not ſmel 
of the Brimſtone, This water doth make the teeth very vrhite, and 
cleanſeth rotten gummes. If the teeth be very blacke and filthie: 
A powder. Take of Bailie meale and comma. Salt two ounces, mixe them 
with Honey and make a paſte, which ſhall be wrapped in paper 
and driedinan ouen : you ſhal take of this powder three drams,of 
Crab · ſhels burned, pummice ſtone, eꝑge ſhelsin powder,and A- 
lome, of each two dtams; of the rinde ofdrie Citrons one dram: 
they ſhall all bee mixed together, and the teeth rubd there withall. 
The prepared The rootes of Holihocks well prepared, doe mightily cleanſe and 
rotes ot H0- whitenthe teeth. The way to prepare them is in this — Take the 
hbocks, tootes of Holihocke being made cleane, and cut them in many 
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long peeces, boyle them in water with Salt, Alome,andatittle of 
Florentine Ireos: afrerwards drie them well in an ouen, or in the 

ſhake to and fro: Take ofthe rootes of Biſtott and C— teeth that 
of each one ounce, of the rootes of Cypers two drams,of red Ro- ſhake and are 
ſes che rootes of white Thifile, and of the leaues ot bark of Maſtick !o9lc. 
tree, of each halle an ounce, of Sumachewo drams,and of Cloues 

a dram : boyle alcheſe in Smithes water and red wine, waſh there- 

wich your gummes, putting thereto a little Alome, Or elſe : Take 

red Corall, Harts horne and Alome of each a dram and a halfe, of 
Sumach,and of the rootes of white Thiſtle of each a dram : make 

them in powder, which you ſhall mixe with the iuyce or wine of 

Quiaces, and apply them vpon the gummes and to the rootesof 

the teeth in the fotme of an oyntment. If the teeth be bare and To beget fleſh! 
without fleſn, they muſt bee couered by cauſing fleſh to grow a- about the 
gaine with ſuch remedies as followe. ſhall be made a po- 1 
der, with Alome, red Corall, gumme and rinde of the Fran in- 

cenſe tree, with a little Iteos and Ariſtolochie. Or elſe take plume 

Alome, Poi nat flowers and Sumach, of each two drammes, 

of Aloes wood, of Cyperus, of Mirrhe and Maſticke, of each a 

dram : make thereof a powder. Opiates alſo are very fit to beget An Opiate. 
fleſh,and doe abide bettet ypon the place. Take of Roch Alome 

halfe an ounce, of — blood three drammes, of Mirrhetwo 

drams and a halfe, of Cinamome and Maſticke of each a dram: 

make them all into very fine powder, and with a ſufficient quan- 

titie of Honey make an Opiate, which you ſhall apply at euening 

ypon your gummes, and there let it remaine all night: the next 

day morning you ſhal waſhthem with ſome aſttingent decoction 

or red wine. There bee ſome that take a corne of Salt mor- 

ning in their mouth, and letting it melt, doe rubbe the teeth with 

their very tongue, holding that this doth white and make ſaſt the 

teeth, hindring and keeping corruption and putreſaction from the 

teeth. And thuʒ much for the preſeruationof the teeth. 
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WHEREIN IS INTREATED OF 
old age, and how we muſt ſuc cout 
and relieue it. 


Cup. I. 


That a man cannot alwaies continue in ons ſtate, and that it 


6 neceſſarie that he ſhould grow old, 


His is a generall and ſolemne decree, pub- 
& liſhed throughout the world, and pronoun- 
ced by Nature her ſelfe,that whatſocuer hath 
a beginning ſo that it conſiſt of matter) muſt 
7 Lee an end: There is nothing ynderttic 
cope of heauen {except the ſoule of man) 
— u hich is not ſubiect to change and corrup- 
tion. All the great and famous Philoſophers and Phiſitions that 
euer were, haue without any contradiction put to their hands to 
this writ of arreſt, Hippocrates in his firſt booke of diet, Aritorle 
in a little booke which he made of the length and ſhortnes of our 
life, and Galen in his firſt booke of health haue giuen ſo cleere and 
apparat reaſons for the ſame, that there is no way to withſtand 
or gainſay it: adde hereunto, that experience doth ſo fatre con- 
firine vs, as that hee which ſhould doubt ſhould be holden for a 
ſoole, and one berefrof vnderſtanding. Wee celebrate day after 
day the funerals ot our anceſtors. Every houte doe we grieue and 
Rand aſtoniſhed at the conſideratiõ of the loſſe of ſo many great 
perſonages: and of all whatſoeuer hath been ſince the creation of 
the world thete is nothing remaining but that u hich the memotie 
ot hiſtoric hath teſerued to ſuc ceeding ages. It is not my purpoſe 
re 


a 
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here to ſift out by peece meale all the cauſes which may alter and 


corrupt naturall bodies, I haue nothing to doe with the tranſmu · 
tation of the elements, the corrupting of metall, the dying and 
growing olde of : 1 will onely make euident that which 
may alter our bodies, and hatſoeuer may cauſe them to waxe 


olde, My reaſons ſhall bee drawne from the living and cleare 
ſpringsof naturall Phloſophie, 

The cauſes of our diſſolution are either inward,or outward : the The cauſes 
inward are borne with vs, abide with vs dailie, and accompanie vs of old age. 
cuen tothe — — ing and riſe from —— 
compaſſe vs round on — a man m 
— mk ſome — nite number . 
whuch cannot be auoyded. Thoſe which are borne and bred with The inward 
vs are two, the contrarietie ofthe elements, whereofour bodies are cauſes of out 
framed, and the working of our naturall heate. The elements ge- fte. * 
compani | qualities (which are beate, One. 
colde, moiſture anddrines) the better to mine and vnite them · menta 
ſelues together, doe make a kinde of league, euery one of them 
willingly forgoing ſome of his right and — — 
reducing themſelues vnto a mediocritie, which is called 2 
tute; but this bond of vnitie doth not long laſt, for the qualitie 
which doth ouer rule, and giue the name vnto the 4 
beginneth the diſcord , ſetteth yponhis contratie which is more 
weake, and ceaſeth not to impugne it, vntill it ſee the veter ruine 
and ouetthrow of the ſame: this is one of the vnauoidable cau- 
ſes of out death, and that which we bring with vs from our mo- 
thers wombe ; ſor there ĩs not one bodie in the whole world to be 
found of ſo equall a mixture, asthat there is not ſome exceſſe in 
one of the foure qualities ouet and aboue the teſt. That tempera- 
ture which the olde writers haue deſcribed and called ad pondur, 
1 imaginatie, not ſerumg for any other thing then to iudge 
ofthe reſt by, ſeeing it is not any more to be found, then Plato his 
common wealch, or T whe his perſect Oratot. This iarre therefore 
which is found in our complexion, is the principall cauſe of out 
olde age. And it is the fame which Ariſterle hath well obſerued in 
the booke alleaged, whe he ſaith, EIT 

paſſe, TE 


tratie things concur,itmuſt needes come to 
Aa 
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The operation doe followe.:, The otber cauſe of out deathand diſſolution; }s the 
of our natutoall worke and operation of naturall heate. Our life is ſtayed vpon 
hearc,'s he le rw pillers, whichare theradicall heateand-moifture; the radicall 
2 ot heareis the principall inſtrument of the ſoule, forie is-ir that con - 
N. cocteth and difiribyterh our nouriſhment, which procureth gene- 
ration, which ſtretcheth out and peatceth the p 8, which fa- 
ſnonethallour patts, x hich maketh to liueſ as ſaith Tviſmegiſtus) 
all the ſeuerall kindes of things that are in the whole world, and 
ouernethihemaccordingtotheit North and digumie. I his heate 
being anaturall bodie hach neede of nourifhment; the humour 
whigh is calledthe radicall inoiſt ure, is the nouriſhment thereof, as 
the oyle which is put into the lampes, doth maintayne and feede 
the flame; this humour once failing, it moſtneedes fall out, that 
the natural heate (huld periſh, is humor cannotlaſtfor euer, 
ſecing the natural hoate is dailythreatoipg,& conſuming the fame.} 
But thou wilt lay, that it is contmually tepaited and renewed, and 
chat the heate and moiſture influent, which come from the heart, 
as ſrom a liuely fount aine, and ate conueyed alorig by the arteries, 
as through certainepipes, may teſtore and put as much againe in 
place, as hath been loli and ſpent . But then Ivould have thee to 
knou chat the new reparations cannot be ſo pure as alſo that it 
8 neuer falleth out tobe in like quantitie. As for the purenes there» 
6:4 and for- of, it is caſie to ſee, that ihe moiſtute hich commethin place of 
mc: qualities. that which was loft, cannot attaine the ſame degree of perſection 
wich the former; for out ſolide parts wherein coofiſteththe foun- 
dation of life, are made of ſeede that is molt pure, throughly 
wrought and concocted, and refined in all thoſe turning and v in- 
ding labyrinths,whichare to be ſeene in the veſſels of ſeede, and 
now they arcnouriſhed onely with blood turned white by vertue 
of che {aid ſolide parts, and that which paſieth not through ſo ma- 
ny refining pipes, whereby it commeth-to paſle, that as wine the. 
more that water is mixt with it, becommeth ſo much the more. 
wateriſh, and in fine changetbaltogetherinto water: euen ſo the 
radicall heate and moiliure waxe weaker and weaker euery houre, 
by the coupling of them with new nouriſhment, which is alwaies 
inſected with ſome aduerſaric and vnlike qualitie. And ſeeing it is 


2.gcnerall yachangeable aud infallible rule iu Philoſophie, that 
cuery 


Ou paturall 
moiſtute can- 
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euery natural agent doth become a patiett,ahd(uffererin the 
formance of his action, and ſo by conſequent doch weaken it ſelfe: 
our naturall heate weakening it ſelſe every daye, cannot repayre 
that which is loſt, and place in other of the ſame« erfec- 
tion; it muſt of noceſſuie therefore grow olde, and in time dye | 
tight out. And as forthe quantiticot that which (as things that Ihe like quan- 
runne out) is walted, it cannot berepayred al in the ſame wry ot —. 
proportion and mealure, for the waſt is inceſſant, but the repayre — — 
is by little and little and that after an infinite nurber of alterati- paired. 
ons. Sec here ho that avhich ſhould preſerue vs, doth ouerturne 
and deſtroy vs, and how out heate conſuming our tadicall moy- 
ſture, doth thereby in the ende cut it one — Theſe two 
cauſes doe ſpring, growe and are nouriſhed together with our 
ſelues. There is not that Phiſition in the world, were it /£ſcnla- 
pins himlelfe, which can faue and deliuer vs. All the precious li- 
cours that are, Aurum potabile, conſerues of Rubies and Eme- 
ralds, Elixir vita, or the famed and fabulous fountaine of reſto» 
red youth cannot withſtand , but that our heate muſt at length 
r Sophiſter which had Th 
Galen deri very well. an i iſter whi e opinion 
drawen — the — bodie. Ifa man —.— a 
_ he) could when a thing is come to his perſection, rene the 4 
ame, at that very inſtant, and make the principles thereofin like 
maner new, without doubt ſuch a boche would become immor. 
tall: but this thing being impoſſible, it muſt needes fall out that e- 
uery naturall agent mult weaker, ir elle. and fo of neceſſitie waxe 
old. The men $Evype & Alexandria di bel eeue that the nattxall 
cauſe ot olde age did come of the diminiſhing of the heatt: they 
ſaid chat the heatt did grote rillfiftic yeeres the weight oft wo 
drams euery yeere, and that after fiſtie yeeres it waxed leſſet and 
leſſer, tillin the end it was growne to nothing: but theſe ate no- 


thing but yaine inaginations and meere fooleries. We haue cau- 


ſed many old inen to be opened, whoſe hearts haue been found 

as great and heauie 25thoſeof the yonger ſort, There is then but 

to inward cauſes ofout old age, the contrariety of the ptinci- 

ples whereof weare compoled and framed: and the action or o- 

peration of our natutall heat, which conſiſling in che conſuming * 
Aa 2 
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of his tadicall moiſture, doth by little and little fall a drying and 
cooling ofour bodies, 
— 41 There are other cauſes alſo of our diſſolution, which are out- 
xe harcan. Ward and ſuch as cannot be aueyded, For ſecing that our bodies 
not be auoi» Are com of three ſubſtances which are ſubiect to waſte, 
ded. the one wherof is ſubtile and of an airie nature, the ſecondliquide, 
and the third ſolide : ic muſt needes be that we haue ſome out- 
ward thing for to repaire them: otherwiſe our life would ne- 
uer laſt longer then che ſeuenth daic : for this is the tetme which 
Hyppocrates hath giuento perfect bodies, and ſuch as haue much 
naturall heace, which repayreth our nature, is called nou- 
n and meates: the aire 
y h and maintameth the ſubſtance of ſpitits, the drinke, all 
which is liquide, and che meate, that which is ſolide, This 
„ hath norw euetmore 
greeing with our nature, and chat ſo much, as that it cannot aſſi- 
milate and turne it into it owne nature, and therefore maketh an 
excrement of it, vhich being retained, altereththe bodie, and ma- 
lech an infiuite number of diſeaſes. See and beholde how meates 
doe of neceſſitie alter out bodies, I leaue to ſpeake of all other 
outward cauſes, (as ouer violent exerciſes, an idle aud ſuting liſe, 
long and coutinuall ing, the paſſions of che minde (which 
pr a Tn can makevsolde, as fearc and ſadaes) becauſe we 
may in ſoine ſort auoide and (hunne them. Ilcauealloto lay 
thing of chancing cauſes, or ſuch as may befall vs — dur { 
as hurts: I am onely purpoſedto ſhew that it is of neceſſitie that 
every liuing creature mult ware olde, that he ſoſtereth within 
hirnſelſe, the naturall cauſes of his death, and that he hath out- 
eur about him, which cannot bee 
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is is moſt certaine that our bodies euen from Diſllintion of 
Mo « + of our birth are ſubiect vnto many altera - gl. 
bons and changes, the phiſitions hauing regard vn- 
ISS: to ſuch alterations as are molt ſenſible and appa- 

rant haue divided the whole life of maninto many 
parts, which they haue called ages. The ians haue made as The opinion 
many ages as there are ſeuens in the nu of an hundred, _ Egypti- 
they verily beleeued that a man could not live aboue a bundred ** 
yeeres, The A erg 4 The opinion 
aumbers, haue in cheir 4 — of the Pytha- 
vench we fcele notable of gviilts 
the bodie, and in the diſpoſition — 
— —— — — 
ſeuen. I purpoſe — ſion of numbers: I 
haue handled it largely in my third book of critical daies: 
it is ſufficient for me to fit reſt ey falſe wich adde 
moſt famous writers, — — 7 
courſe of lie, vndergoeth five notable alterations and chan 
his temperature, and runnoth five ages, which are, * Five ages. 
cie, Adoleſcencie, Youth, orthe conſtant age, and Old 
age. Infancic is hote and moiſt, but moyſture exceedeth and kee · Infancic. 
peth beste ſo vndet foore, as thatir cannot ſhe w his effects, it la- 
— — —— _ 

yetis Oas to 

—— — — — — 

ine in thing. In voice groweth greater, 
xy raters dag”, tor ſtretch and reach further and further, 
they caſt their firſt wool, In the female kind their paps grow hard 
& great tothe ſight of the eye, cheit blood ſtirrethit ſelfe through- 
out all their bodie, and cauſeth it to give place and make way for 
it, till it haue found out the doore: this age holdeth on to twenty 


ſoure ot tweny fiue yeeres, which is the appointed and prefixed 
Aa 3 terme 
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Three degrees 
of olde age. 


The fir ſt. 


The ſecond. 
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terme for growth After this commeth Youth, which is hot and 
dric full of heate, liuclihood and nimblenes : it hath his courſe till 
tortie yeeres. Then tlie hodie is come to his full ſtature, and this 
is called the mans age or conſtant age, it is the moſt temperate of 
all the reſt, participating the foure extremities indifferently, and 
continueth to the fleck yeere. And there beginneth Olde age 
which containeth all the reſt of our life. But yet not ithſtand ing, 
this olde age may further bee diuided into three ages: there is a 
firſt old age, a ſecond and a third. I haue nothing to doe with 
which is cauſed by ſickenes, and called Senium ex rrorbo. 

firſt old age is called greene, becauſe it is accompanied with pru- 
dence, ſull of experience, and fit for to gouerne common weales. 
The ſecond beginneth at ſeuentie yeeres, and is incumbred with 
many ſmall —. is very cold and drie. As for the cold- 
nes thete are ſo manifeſt ſignes and tokens of it, that no man hath 
euet made anie doubt of ir, for if youdo touch them, you ſhall al- 
waies finde them as cold as yce, they haue no lively or vermilion 
colour, all their ſences are weakened, and become ſubiect to an 
infinite number of colde diſeaſes: but as for the other qualicic 
which is drynes, ſome there are which take vpon them to ouet- 
throw it, andl ſay that this old age is moiſt and not dric, becauſe a 
man ſhalſcethe eyes of theſe old men alwaies diſtilling teares, 
their noſe alwaics running, there commeth out of their mouth e- 
uermore great (tore of water, yea, they doe nothing but cough 


The tempeta- and ſpet: but Galen an{werethverie learnedly in his booke of tem- 


tare of old 
men, is cold 


and die. 


atures, that old men ate moiſt through a ſuperfluous moiſture, 
. they are drie concerning radicall moiflute: and in the 


firſtbooke of the preſetuation ot the health he ſaich, ihat old men 


haue all thoſe patts drie which infants haue moilt that is to ſay, 
the ſolide parts, of which dependeth the coniſitution ofthe whole 
body. This is the opinion comming neereſt to the trueth, & which 
we muſt take hold ypon : for their leannes, wrinckles, ſiifnes of 
finewes and skin, and ſtitues of ioints doe ſuſficiently (hew their 
drie temperature: the ringwormesalſoand itches ouet al cheir bo- 
dies, the ſcales which they haue on their heads, małeth it plainely 

pedre vnto vs that theit braine is full of ſalt humors, and not of 
ſu eete flegme. In the end commicth che laſt olde age, * 

| calle 
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called decrepite: in which as the kingly Prophet faith, there is no- T5 eg de. 
thing but paine and languiſhing gricte : all ihe actions both of the gu * 
bodie and minde are weakened and gro ne feeble, the ſencesbte is called d · 
dull, che memorie loſt, and the judgement failing fo that then they cpu. | 
become as they were in their infauc ie: and it is of theſe that the 
Greeke prouerbe (n+ 5429s die mau, that is to ſay, that old men 
are twice childten) is to be vnderſtood. This laſt old age is deſcri- 
bed in the twelſth chaptet di Eccleſiaſtes, in ſo notable an allego- 
ricall ſort, that there is notthelikeagaine for excellentnesin all 
the world, It was allo the greateſt Philoſopher and proſoundelt 
ſcholler in natures workes that ever was, which _ the ſame 
vpon him: this is that ſage Sa/omon, which elſewhere is ſayd to 
haue knowne all the ſectets and myſteries of nature, which hath 
diſcourſed of all the plants of the field, from the Ceder of Libanus 
tothe Hiſſope which groweth out of the walls, that is to ſay, fom 
the talleſt and higheſt, vnto the leaſſ and loweſt: for by this Hiſ- 
ſope, wee vnderſt and one of the capillar hearbes which is called 
Saluia vit æ, Which is one of the leaſt hearbes that may be ſeene. I 
will (et downe the whole maner ot this deſcription hom the be- 
ginning to the end, becauſo that beſides the pleaſantnes oſit, wee 
may reape inſttuction, and a plaine and maniſeſt declaration of 
the thing we haue in hand. 
Remember ( ſayth he) thy Creator in the daies of thy youth, be - An excellem 
fore the Sunne, the ſtarres and light grow darke, and the clowdes Allegorie de- 
returne aftet raine:for then the keepers of the houſe will tremble, ſeubing and 
and the ſtrong men will bow themſelues, and the grinders will w "Ss . 
ceaſe and bee no more: in like manner, the lookers through the — 8 
windowes will be darkened, the doores will be ſhut without, be- 
cauſe of the baſe ſound of the grinding: and he ſhall riſe vp at the 
voyce of the bird; ſo ſhall all the ſinging maides be humbled, 
they ſhall fearetbe hie thing: the Almond-tree ſhall floriſh, and 
the graſhoppers ſhall grow fat; the Caper-tree ſhall be withe- 
red, before that the filuer chaine doe lengthen it ſelte, orthe ewer 
of golde bee broken, and the water pot daſht in peeces at the 
head of the ſpring, or the wheele broken at the ceſterne, and chat 
duſt returne vnto the earth, as it was from thence, and the ſpirit 


goe ynto God, See here the deſcription of che laſt age, which is 
admirable, 


The interpre. 
tation ol the 
Allegorie. 
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admirable, and which hath neede ofa good Anatomiſt to helpe 
out with the true vnderfianding of the fame. 

In decrepite old age the Sunne and ſtarres do waxe dat le that 
is the eyes, which doe loſe theirlight, The clowdes returne after 
raine,that is to ſay, after they haue wept a long time, there paſſerh 
before their eyes, as it were clowdes, being nothing elſe but groſſe 
yapours,which grow thicke and ſoggie. Fhe keepersof the 
tremble,that is che armes and hands, which were given vnto man 
for the defeuce ofthe whole bodie, The ſttong men bow that is 
to ſay, the legges which are the pillars the whole buil- 
ding is ſet, The grinders doe ceaſe, that is to ſay, the teeth which 
ſerue vs to bite and cha our meate, The ſeers grow darke by rea- 
fon ofthe windowes : thoſe are the eyes which are covered and o- 
wergrowne oftentimes with a catatact, which ſhutteth vp the ap- 
ple of the eye, which is commonly called the window ofthe eye. 
The doores are ſhut without, becauſe of tlie baſe ſound of the 
grinding, that is the iawes, which cannot open for to eare any 
ching, or the paſſages of meate which ate become narrow and 
ſtreite. They riſe vp at the voyce of the bird, that is to ſay, they can 
not ſleepe, and ate alwaies wakened with the cockcrow, All the 
ſinging maides are abaſed, that is their voyce, ich ſaileth them. 
The Almond - tree doth flotiſh, that is the head, which becom - 
meth all white, The graſhoppers waxe fat, that is, the be- 
come ſwolne and po vp. The Caper-tree wi tis, 
their appetite is loſt: for Capers haue a propertie to ſtirte 
tite. Tre filuer chaine yd. longer, that is the faire & . 
tifull marrow of the back, going all along the bone, which grow- 
eth looſe and boweth, and cauſeth them to bend in the back. The 
golden ewer is broke, that is the hart, which containeth much aſter 
the maner of a veſſell) the arteriall blood, and vitall fpirit, which 
are ſomewhart yellow and of golden colour, which ceaſeth to 
moue, and cannot any longer containe or hold, much after the na- 
ture of a thing that is broken. The water pot is broken at the ſpring 
head, that is, the great veine called the hollow veine, whichcamot 
draw blood any more on of the liuer, whichisthe common ſtore» 
houſe and fountaine which watereth all the bodie; in ſuch ſort as 
chat it yeeldeth no mote ſeruice then abroken pitcher, The wheele 
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is broken at the ceſterne, that is, the teines and bladder, which be 
come relaxed and cannot any longer containe the yrine, Then, 
when all this happeneth, duſt (that is to ſay, the body which is ma- 
teriall) doth returne to the eatth, and the ſpitit ( which is come 
from aboue) doth returne to God. Loe here the fiue ages deſcri- 
bed and bounded wich their number of yeares, according to theit 
ſeuetall contents. 
him · That the nun 


But I would not that from hence any man ſhould fo tye 


ſelfe to che number of yeates, as that he ſhould make youth and bet of yeares 


old age neceſſatily to depend but that he would rather — nn. 
judge thereof by the rule of the temperature and conſtitution of © *** 

the bodie : for euery man that is cold and drie, is he whom I may 

call old. There are very many which become old men at fortie, 

and againe there are an infinit ſort, which are young men at ſixtie: 

there are ſome conſtitutions that grow old very ſpeedily, and o- 

thers very ſlowly, They which are of a ſanguine complexion grow 7; 
old very ſlowly, becauſe they haue great ſore of heate and moy- 

ſture: melancholike men which are cold and dric, become old in 

ſhotter time. 

As for the difference of ſexes, the female groweth old al wales yy, women 
ſooner then the male. H. ates hath well obſcrued ic in grow old ſoo- 
his booke intreating of the ſeuenth childbirth, The fe- ner then men. | 
males (ſayth he) as — are in their mothers wombe, ate formed 
and grow more ſlowly then males: but being once out, they come 
ſooner to growth, ſooner to ripenes of wit, and ſooner to old age, 
by reaſon of the weakenes of their bodies and of their manner of 
luing, Weakenes maketh them to grow vp ſooner, and to waxe 
old ſooner : for euen as trees which are ſhort lived, grow vp to 
their height by and by; euen ſo the bodies, which mult not long 
continue, come very ipeedily to the top of their perfection. Their 
manner of living alſo doth make them to waxe old, becauſe they 
live as it were alwaies in idlenes, But there is nothing that haſte- 


neth old age more then idlenes. 
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Cu. III. 


An order of gouernment for the prolonging of the ſtrong 
and Initie eftate of man. 


— 


2 | 
. 


Eeing that the naturall and vnauoidable cauſes of 
our old age are three; as the contratietie of the prin- 
| — of our life, the waſte of tadicall heate and moi- 
A BE) ture, and the excrements which are ordinarily in- 
TR gendred by out nouriſhment, it behoueth vs (if wee 
will kecpe our bodies in good plight, and preſerue them from 
waxing old ſo ſoone) ſo to diſpoſe of and order theſe three things, 
as that the agreement and ynitie of the elements (which is called 
temperature) bethroughly provided for. that our heate and moy- 
ture (which waſte euety houre) bee well repaired, and that the 
excrements(which hide themſelues and Ray behinde in the bo- 
die) bee hunted out. We ſhall obtaine all this very eaſily, by kee- 
ping good order of gouernment and diet, without hauing need 
to haue recourſe to Phiſicke. Now this name of Diet (as I haue 
alreadie ſayd comprehendeth many things, all which may bee 
referred to fixe, The Phiſitions call them, not naturall : becauſe 
that if they be rightly vſed, and that a man know how to make 
the beſt maner of ſetuice of them, they doe preſerue the health, 
aud may bee called naturall, But and if a nian abuſe them, if 
they be vſed either too little, or too much, though it bee neuer fo 
little, they are the cauſes of many diſeaſes, and may be ſayd to be 
contrarie to nature. They are theſe which follow ; the ayte, meat 
and drinke, ſleepe and watching, labour and re{t, emptines and 
ſulnes, and the paſſions of the minde, which 1 am about to runne 
through in order. 
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Cu Ar. IIII. 


What cboiſe wee muſt make of the ayre, for our longer life, at 
alſo what ayre is moſt fit for ſuch perſons as are old. 


Miongſt all che cauſes, which may alter our bodies, The neccflitie 
* there is not any one more neceſſaty, mote headlong, ol the ayre. 
2 or which conccrnethvsmore neerely then the ayte. 
fre neede wee haue of it, doth ſufficiently _ 
— in ſickneſſes, which abridge and deptiue ys of brea- 
thing: for if it happen that any one of the inſtruments which are 
appointed either for the giuing of entrance, ot receiuing or prep 8 
ring of the ayre bee greatly impeached,the man dyeth by andb 
ſtrangled, in ſo much asit ſeemeth hereby, that the ayre and lf. 
are things inſeparable in all ſuch kindes ot creatures as ate called 
perfect. The naturall heate E wee beleeue Hippocrates) is preſer- 
ued by moderate cold, and it you take the ayre away from the fire, 
which is as a continuall bellowes vnto it, it is quenched and cho- 
ked incontinently, Out ſpirits which are the principal inſtruments 
of the ſoule, are begotten and noutiſhed by the ayre, they doe not 
vphold nor purge themſelues but oy the aſſing of the ayre in and 
out: this is the cauſe alſo why allt ie iĩ porouſe and perſpi- 
rable, this is the cauſe why our arteries doe continually beate, and 
that nature hath made ſo goodly and wonderfull dootes and en- 
trances for the two veſſels; in ſoch ſort as that I dare hee bold to 
ſay. chat the ayre is as needtull for man, as life it ſelfe, As forthe .,,_ ., 
A / 25 4, — quick ne: 
celeritie and ſwiſtnes which it participateth, wee perceiue it euery and ccleriue of 
day, In a trice it paſſeth through the noſe to the brame; andpret- the ayte. 
ſing through a million of freirs, which are to bee ſcene in the ad- 
mirable net, it entreth in into the moſt ſecret chambers thereof, it 
diſpatcheth it ſelſe downward after that, with like incredible cele- 
ritie and ſwifenes, through the mouth vnto the lungs, and from 
thence vnto the heart, it pearceth (and cannot bee perceiued) the 
pores oftheskinre, and entrath by the tranſpiration of the atte- 
ries vnto the moſt deepe and hidden corners of our bodies. This is 
a bodie ſo common and neere vnto vs, that it compaſſethvs about 
Bb 2 continually 


Wherein the 
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continually,withoutforſaking vs any moment, yea we muſt whe- 
ther we will orno, make ourdaily ſupping meate thereof. Diuine 
Hippecrates hauing very well perceiucd this powerfulnes of the 
ayre,ſaythin his Epidemikes,and in his ſecond booke of Diet, that 
the whole conſtitution of our ſpirits, humouts and bodie, doth de- 
pend wholy vpon the ayre. Wherefore the chuſing of a good ayte, 
and of a fayte and pleaſant dwelling place, mutt al waies in all 
good order of diet keepe the firlt and chiefe place. The Phiſitions 


goodnes of the take acknowledgement of the goodneſſe of the ayreby his ſub- 
are conſiſteth. ſtance and qualities. By his ſubſtance, as when it is well purified, 


How to recti- 
fic the ayre, 


The ſignes of 
a good ayre, 


What ayre is 
ſitteſt for old 
folkes, 


not hauing any ſeeds of corruption in it, neither yer being infected 
with any vencmous va a which mightriſc from dead bodies, 
ptiuies, and filthines of tones, or from the putrifaction of ſtan- 
ding waters. There are alſo certaine plants which a man mult 
hardly come neere vnto to make his ordinarie lodging, becauſe 
they haue a contrary qualitie vnto the animall ſpirit, as the Nut 
tree, Figge tree, Cole wort, Dane wort, u ilde Rocket, Hemlocke, 
and an infinite ſort of others. The vapour of forges and mines, is 
a very great enemie vnto the hart, and cauſeth (as Ariſtotie ob- 


ſerueth) che greateſt part of them which labour therein, to fall into 


a conſumption, 
Ifthe ayre bee corrupted, and that wee cannot auoide it yery 
quickly, wee muſt purifie it with artificiall fires, of Roſemarie, lu- 


niper, Cypers, Bay tree, and with parfumes ofthe wood of Aloes, 


Saunders, Juniper beties, Fuſſes, and ſuch otheraromaticalthings, 
The vapour of Vineger doth marucilouſly correR y maliciouſnes 
of the ayre. As forthe qualities of the ayre, all exceſſe of heat, cold, 
moyſture and drines is euill: it muſt be choſen ſuch as is (if it bee 
ible) of a meane temperature. It is knowne to bee ſuch, if it 
grow warme ſhortly after that the Sunne is vp, and contrarily 
grow cold after the Sunne is ſer, Ifthere cannot bee found an ayre 
of ſucha temperature, it were better that it were a little too drie, 
then too moyſt. For (as Hippocrates ſaith in his fift Aphoriſme of 
his third booke ) drines generally is alwaies more holeſome then 
moyſture. | 
For old perſons there muſt choiſe bee made of a hot ayre, and 
their chamber mult neuer be without fire: for it is very certaine, 


t 
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t hat they fare and doa great deale better in ſummer ; becauſe they 
carrie a winter about with them I muſt be lodged 
in a place that is raiſed hie, and their houſe muſt bee open on the 
Eaſt· ſide that ſo the morning Sunne may come into their cham - 
ber; and on the North-fide, the better to puriſie the ayre, and to 
driue away al euill yapours, I will referte ynto this choiſe of ayte, 
the vſe of ſweete ſauours, which marueilouſſy reioyce the heart 
and ſpirits. It is good daily to cartie ſome good ſmell, to keepe 
ones ſelfe cleanly ind handſome, and to change ones linnens very 
oft. The ayre then, if it haue all theſe properties, will ſerue to repaire 
our firlt ſubltance, whichthe Phiſitions call ſpirituall, which is in- 
gendred, nouriſhed, and preſerued by the ayte. 


Cup. V. | 
Generall rules tobe kept in eating and drinking, for the 
longer preſernation of life. 


Eates anddrinkes muſt keepe the ſecond place:forthe 
&/4 © onerepaireththe loſſe ofthat whichisliquide,andthe o- 

| cher doth preſerue and vphold that which is ſolide, I 
vill not here particularly deſcribe all the meates which 
may hurt or profit; or which are of a good or euill iuyce, let thoſe 
whichare diſpoſed teade what is written by Galen in his bookes 
ofthe properties of nouriſhments, and in his bookes of the preſer- 
uation of health. I will onely in this chapter deliuer the generall 
rules, which Ihauedrawne out of other Phiſitions, and a all 
outof Hippocrates, which (hall ſerue all ſortes of ages ro keepe 
them from growing old ſoone, and the firſt of them is this. 

A man muſt neuer eate but when he hath ſomefeclingof bun- The firſt ala 
ger: for the ſtomack maketh ſmall reckoning of ſuch meates as | 
it coueteth not, and oftentimes diſgeſteth better the worſt ſorts of 
meates when it receiueththem with an appetite, thenthe moſt 
delicate which doe not delight and pleaſe it. This rule is to bee 
found inthe 3 &. Aphoriſme of his ſecond booke. The ſecondrule Theſecond.- 
is, that the meate be well chawed before it be ſwallowed: for there 
follow two diſcommodities when it is ſwallowed before it bee 
well cha ved; the firſt is, that one —_ 1 more then he _— 
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and thereby ouercharge his ſtomacke; the other is the greata doe 
that the ſtomacke hath to concoct that which is not chewed, The 
teeth and mouth doe as much ſetuice and helpe in making ptepa- 

ration for the firſt diſgeſtion, as the ayre doth forthe cookes,w 
it maketh their meate tender: and this is the reaſon why they 
which haue many teeth doe liue long, namely, becauſe they chaw 
their meate well, This ſentence is to be found in the ſixt ſection of 
the 2. booke of Epidemicall diſeaſes. The third rule is, that wee 
muſt beware of glutting the Romack:for he that would liue long; 
muſt riſe vp from the table alwaics with ſome hunger. The reaſon 
is very appatant, becauſe if you loade your ſtomack too much, you 
put the naturall heat ( being the principall inſtrument of the ſoule) 
to too much paines, and cauſe it to languiſh in the end, becauſe e- 
uety natural agent, doth ſuffer in doing, Hippocrates hath very wel 
noted the ſame in his 6.book of his Epidemicall diſeaſes, This(faith 
he)is one of the principall heads for to preſerue health, not to feed 
vnto the full, and not to be ſlow to labour, The fourth rule is, not 
to eate of moe then one or two ſorts of meats: for varietie hurteth 
in finitly and ouerthroweth our ſtomacks, becauſe meates ate not 
all of one qualitie, and by conſequent one degree of heat will not 
luffiſe: ſome ſortes are concocted ſooner, and othet ſoine more 
ſlouly, ſo that thereby all the kitchin is out of order, You may 
joyne hereto, chat cating varietie of meates and ſawces, a man is 
conſtrained to drink the oftner : but this maner of drinking doth 
hinder diſgeſtiò, as you ſee that the putting of warer ſundry times 
into the pot, doch kinder the broth from boyling, Therefore you 
muſt neuer abuſe the Romack, although it be very good, becauſe 
that if you diſpleaſe che cook, you arc like to dine but badly, Reade 
the worthie ſentence of Hippocrates in the 3. ſection of his 6. book 
of Epidemicall diſcaſes. The ſlothiulnes ot the ſſomack( ſaith he) 
commeth ot the diſordering of the whole bodie, and of the impu- 
ritie of the veſſcls, And as fiilnes doth greatly damnitie,and fill al 
tull of crudities; euen fo too much abſtinence may heap a whole 
meaſure of diſcommodities vnto the health, bec auſe the lomacke 
being eiyprie,doth fill it ſelfe with cuill humours. And Gaſes allo 
obſerueth, that a famiſhed ſtomac ke, if it bee nor ſatisfied with 
ſome delectable licour, draw eth firſt from the braine a world of 
watcr, 
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water, and after that the groſſeſt excrements, that are inthe gut 


Ileum. The fift rule teacheth to obſerue ſuch an order in eating, The fifth, 


as that thoſe meates which are eaſily corrupted be firlt eaten, be · 
cauſe that if they be taken in the end, they deſtroy and cottupt the 
others: ſuch as are concocted with lefle paines,and ſooner diſge- 
ſted, ought firſt to enterinto the ſtomack: but groſſe meats, hard 
and heauie meates ſhall be the laſt, quite contrary to the faſuon 
of our artificial knchins, Such meates as are apt to looſe the bel- 


lie as plums, apples and potage, mult allo be the firſt, Ihe laſt The fixt. ) 


rule is, that wee mult accuſtome our ſelues to eate mote at 
then at dinner, meane ifthe bodie be ſound and not vn- 
to rheume. The reaſons thereof ate very plaine: for there is mote 
ſpace from ſupper to dinner, then there is from dinner to ſupper, 
15 chat there is more time to concoct and diſtribute the nouriſh- 
ment. It is molt certaine that when e ſleepe, heat is ſtronger, for 
that it withdraweth it ſelfe wholly ynto the center of the bodie. I 
will adde thereto how that to make good diſgettiõ we haue need 
of reli; but in the night al the animal functions ceaſe, there is no · 
thing to draw aſide our heat, ſo that it may concoct a great deale 
better. Thus alſo haue all the fa nous and great Phiſitions, Hippo - 
crates, Galen and Auicen, determined the cafe. Thus haue all the 
elder times practiſed, Wreſtlers (as Galen obſerueth in the fiſt 
booke of the conſeruation of health) did neuer cate fleſh but at 
their ſupper. The Pythagoreans (as Ariftoxenu writeth )tooke 
nothing to dine withall bur a little bread with honey : and du- 
ring the ſiege of Troy, the Grecian ſouldiers(if wee giue credit to 
that which Pb:/emon teporteth) made foure meales a day, but 
they tooke nothing but bread and wiue at the three firſt, and at 
the laſt which was their ſupper, they did feede = 2 Be- 
hold here the generall rules which are to bee obſerued in eating, 
whereto I will adde for an end that the fitteſt houre to eate at, is 
that houre of the day which is molt temperate, as in winter that 
which is molt hot, in ſummer that which is molt freſh,and that 
allo with ſome moderate exerciſe hauing gone before. 
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Crare. VI 


How we muſt in particular nouriſh old folke,and with | 
what maner of vittuals, ST . 


He vicualswherewithold men are to bo nouriſhed, 
muſt bee prouided according to the degrees oftheir 
old age. Ihe firſt kind of old age which is yet greene 
ad ſtrong. may take direction from all thoſe rules, 
which I haue ſet downe in the chapter going before: 
but the other to kindes of ages, haue neede to bee guided after 
chis faſhion. They muſt bee — and moyſtned, becauſe their 
temperature is cold and drie. Let them therefore haue euen all of 
them, their lodging in a very warme ayre, and let their chamber 
be neuer without fire. In ſeruing them with meate,there muſt re- 
gard be had of the 22 maner of vſing of it, As 
concerning the quantitie, wee mult neuer ouerloade them with 
much meate, becauſe (as Hippocrates obſerueth in the fourtenth 
Aphoriſme ofthe fitit . haue very little quantitie of na- 


turall heate, and that would be quenched, as it falleth out hen a 
great deale of woodis caſt ypon a little deale of fire, and further- 


more as the ſame author ſayth) becauſe they can indure ſaſting 
very eaſily. As concerning the qualitie, it is requiſite that their 
meates be of good iuyce and eaſie diſgeſtion, and of a light mat- 
tet, in as much as the ſubſtance of old folke doth not lightly waſt 
and ſpend it ſelfe. They muſt be forbidden all ſlimie, groſſe, win- 
die, flegmaticke, melancholike and obſtructing meates, which 
may ſtop the paſſages. The maner that they muſt be made to vſe 
in taking them, is to nouriſh them a little & oft,principally thoſe 
which are ofa decrepite age : others which remaine ſomewhat 
luſtie, ſhall bee content withthree meales a day. So were the two 
old men fed, of whom Galen ſpeaketh in his fift booke of the pre- 
ſcruation of health, that is to ſay, Antiecharthe Phiſition, and Je- 
lephi the Grammarian. Their bread mult bee of good wheate 


well baked, leaucned well, and having a little ſalt mixt with it; 


they mult not eate it hot, becauſe it is not ſo eaſily diſgeſtedd it _ 
eth 
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keth a great deale more alterations in the bodie, ingendreth ob- 
ſtructions, and ſendeth many vapouts to the braine, it mult bee of 
the ſame day or two daies old, if it paſſethree daies itdrieth too 
much, and ſtaieth too long time in y ſtomack. Al maner of cakes 
made with cheeſe, milke, butter; & all other ſorts of vnleauened 
bread,are very hurtfull vnto them. Fleſh is a very good nouriſh» Fleſh, 
ment, for it nouriſheth much, and tutneth eaſily into blood. All 
fleſh that is hard of diſgeſtion andclammic,is altogether contra- 
rie vnto this age; the fleſh of birds is ſooner concocted, then that 
of foure footed beaſts; and ſuch as feede in drie places are more 
holeſome, then thoſe which feede in wateriſh places, Wee muſt 
make choiſe of ſuch fleſh as is of a middle age, for old folke: for 
young fleſh is too moyſt, and old fleſh is too drie. Their nouriſt- 
ment muſt be of good Capon, Chickens, Partridge, Feaſant, Hen, 
Mutton, Veale, God wit or Morehen, andyong Pigeons. The Aa- 
bians highly commend Turtle doues, becauſe they turne into 
ood iuyce, and make all the ſences the more ſubtile and fine. 
Some there bee which praiſe porke, becauſe it commeth nextin 
temperature vnto man: but I forbid it vnto old men, becauſe it 


ingendreth much ſuperfluous moyſtute. All the braiues of beaſts 
| archurtful vnto the ſlomacke ; livers doe ingendera groſſe blood; 


| the vtmoſt parts, as the head, the tayle and feete, are hard of diſge- 
ſtion, and of ſmall nouriſhmenr, The fleſh of Lambe, Beefe, 
Wild-bore, and birds of the river, are naught for the ſtomackes 
of old men; they muſt haue made ſome delicate gallimaufrie 
with ſome ſauce, good coolaſſes, gellie, and white meate. Egges Fgoee, 
new layd and ſoft are very good for them, for they nouriſh much 
and quickly; if they be hard or fried, they be naught, becauſe they 
ingender a groſſe iuyce, and tay too long in the ſtomacke. Pot- 
ched egges are molt holeſome; and thoſe which are boyled in hot 
water ( which ¶Æ ius tearmeth to ſtifle) are much better then 
them which are roſted in hot aſhes, becauſe they are boyled in e- 
uery place equally and alike, But in what manner ſoeuer they bee 
eaten, they muſt bee eaten alwaies with ſalt, to the end they ma 
oe out of the ſtomacke the ſooner: the white of the egge doth 
nouriſh but a little, and troubleth the ſtomacke. The vie of iſh is Fiſh. 


contrarietotheir age, they may cate of a Rocher, Sole and 3 
Ce t 
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but they muſt be ſowft with ſalt, ſage, fennell and wine, Meates 
of a ſharpe taſte and which bite a little, as alſo powdred meates, 
are not euill, becauſe they ſtirre vp the appetite, awake naturall 
heate,and conſume all that ſtore of groſſe — which is within 


the ſtomacke. It is good to ſpice theit meates, withPepper,Gin- 
ger and Cinamome, and to vſe gray muſtard. Onions and Gar- 
like are not euill for them, iſthey loue them and haue been accu- 


ſtomed to eate them. Cheeſe is naught : butter is wholeſome for 
them, becauſe it moyſtneth and heateth them, and alſo gratifieth 
the breaſt: ſweete oyle Olive is alſo excellent good. Milke is 
good for ſome: but in ſuch as are ſubiett to many obſtructions, it 
rather doth harme. They oſ old time haue mucheſteemed the vſe 
of Honey in this age, ſpreading it vpon their bread, putting it in 


Fruites. their ſauces, and almoſt in all their meates. Raw fruites,and ſuch 


The praiſe cf 


wine, 


as are wy moyſt, are not good for them, becauſe they are eaſily 
corrupted. Damaske and dried Raiſines are good for the liuer, 
ſtomac ke, reines and bladder. Almonds doe procure ſleepe, in- 
cꝛeaſelif we beleeue eAnicen) the ſubſtance of the braine, and 
cleanſe the paſſages of vtine. Drie Figs, Piſtaces, Dates, ſmall 
nuts roſted, nuts confected with Honey, Mirobalanes,Oliues, and 
Pine-apples are very fit for old men. 


Cray, VII. 
1hat maner of drinks is beſt for old folker. 


FEES Rinke is as neceſſarie and profitable for olde men, 
Vas it is hurtfull for children. There is an old pro- 
| uerbe which ſayth, that olde folke live onely on the 
pot, as old Eagles doe ypon the iuyce of cartyon. 


- 


ine is all thcirrefreſhment, and therefore ſome 
doe call it old folkes milke; it heateth all their parts, and caſteth 
out the wateriſh parts of the ſoure humours by vrine, Plato in 
his ſecond booke of Lawes writcth, that wine heateth the body, 
and reuiueth the drouping ſpirits of old men, cuen as the yron 
relenteth with the heate of the fire, eus ſayd oftentimes, that 


wine 
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wine cottectetb and makerh pleaſant the manners of the molt . 
harſh and churlſh natures, One of the moſt renowmed Phi- 
ſitions that euet Arabia bred, wriceth,that yong folke muſt refraine 
wine: but ſo ſoone as they bee fortie yeeres olde, looke how oft 
they either ſce or ſmell it, they ought to praiſe God, and giue him 
thankes for creating of ſo pleaſant and delighi ſome a licout. 
The wine that is chiefly to bee made choiſe of for old folke, muſt Wat wineis 
be an old, red, and good ſtroug wine, and it mult not bee much beit for oide 
delayed. New,ſweereand groſſe, are not good, becauſe they Hop t. 
the liver che ſpleene and paſlages of vrine, and make old age ſub- 
ject vnto the dropſie ot fone. It is not good to drinke wine fa- 
ſting, nor after that one is throughly heated, becauſe the vapour 
thereof aſcendeth by and by vp into the head, hurteth the finewes, 
and cauſeth — ſudden rheum:s and apoplexics. Olde 
men muſt drinke a little at once and oft. Galen commendeth 
artificiall wines, made of Betonie and Parcelie, for the Stone and 
Goute, Hippocras, Malmeſie and Candie wine; ſoreſeene that 

be not counterfeited, neither yet contrarie to their natures. 
Honyed water is commended of all men they may vſe the com- 
mon for their ordinarie drinke, and the other (which is called the 
counterfeite of wine, being ſtrong like yuto Malmeſie they may 
tale in the morning with a toſte, 


Cu Ap. VIII. 


Of the exerciſes of old folke, 
; = T is moſt certaine, that all manner of nouriſh- 


FIND 
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. RO ment how cleane and pure ſoeuer it bee, hach al- 


nes ſomething in it not agreeable vnto nature 
72 Ur $ | It muſt nec : therefore follow, that in every 
concoction there be ingendred ſome excrement, 
w hichbeinę kept and not auoyded, may bee the 

cauſe of an infinite ſort of diſeaſes. The groſſet kinde of excre- 
ments doe purge themſelues, by a ſenſible and manifeſt kinde of 
euacuation : but the more ſubtile and fine may be waſted and 

reſolued by exerciſe, | 
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This is the cauſe whydiuine Mippocratesin his bookes of Diet, 
hath affirmed, and that very well, that man cannot liue in health, 
if he ioyne not labour and toode together, becauſe (ſayth he) that 
the one repayreth natures expences, and the other ſpendeth her 
ſuperfluities and ſurcharging burthens. Plats in his I heætet u 
writeth, that exerciſc vpholdeth and preſerueth the good ſtate of 
the bodie, and that idienes on the contrarie doth ouerthrow it. 
Excrciſe moderatly and orderly vſed, preuenteth repletion, the 
meerenurſe of a thouſand diſeaſes, increaſeth naturall heate, kee- 
peth open both the ſenſible and inſenſible paſſages of the bodie, 
maketh the bodie plyant and nimble, prepareth and diſpoſeth all 
the ſupeifluities and excr s, as well vniuerſall as particular, 
ynto auoidance, ſtreugthenech the ſine es maruei and ma- 
keth all the ioynts more firme. And this is it which A. 1 
ſaith in his Epidemicall treatiſes, that as ſleepe is requifite forthe 
in ward parts, ſo labour ſerueth to ſtrengthen the ioynts. There is 
a notable treatiſe in Celſiu, which I mutt not paſſe ouer with ſi- 
lence, Sluggiſh ſlothfulnes (ſayth he) doth make the bodie looſe 
and leauie, but paines and labour doth make it firme andnimble: 
idlenes maketh vs ſoone to waxe old, and exerciſe preſerueth our 
youthfulnes long and many — But we muſt carrie our ſelues 
cunningly in the manner of our exerciſes : fir}, it muſt bee done 
before we cate, becauſe thereby wee awake naturall heate, that it 
may be the readier to diſgeſt, and not aſleepe when it ſhould bee 
doing his dutie. Hippocrates his Aphoriſme is moſt plaine and 
euident: Let labour goe before meate. This exerciſe muſt be mo- 
derated according to our meate: for they that eate much, muſt 
worke much; and they that cate but a little, muſt labour the leſſe. 
This cxerciſealſo muſtbe moderate and equall. I call that mode- 
rate, which maketh not wearie: and I call that equall, which ex- 
erciſcthall the parts of the bodie both ypper and lower alike. Vio- 
lent and vnequall exerciſe ouerthrowerh the ſtrongeſt bodies, 
weakeneththeit ioynts, and makethallthe muſcles looſe, wherein 
conſiſteth a part of nimblenes. The morning exerciſe is beſt, or 
elle at after dinner when the two firſt concoctions are perſected: 
that which is vſed by and by after meate, begetteth an infinite 
number of obſtructions, filleth the veines withraw humours, = 

cauſeth 
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cauſeth the meate to deſcend too ſoone out of the ſtomacke. In 

winter we mult walke more ſwiftly, and in ſummer more 

and al waies the Phiſition mult haue regard to that whereunto 
artie is accuſtomed: for as Hippocrates writeth in his ſecond 

book of Aphoriſines; They which are accuſtomed to take paines, 
doe beate it — more eaſily, although — weake, and come to 

old age. There ate vniverſall and particular exerciſes, The vni- 

uetſall (if a man can do them) are the better: and chem, 

one praiſeth eſpecially he ball lay, foote-walkes, 

The particular are fricaſies, auaile much tothe firing ypof 

naturall heate, to make attraction ofnouriſhment to any patt, and 

to conſume che yapours and excrements of the third concoction, 

which lie lurking oftentimes in the yoide ſpaces of the muſcles 

and among the membranes. 

Old folke muſt content themſelues with moderate exerciſe, for The exerciſe 
feare that the little naturall heat which they haue ſhould be ſpent. of old tolle. 
Frications, or of the parts are moſt fit forthem. 
muſt be rubdand hal in de morning afterthey be awak 
till che parts begin to bee red and warme. The mul be- 
— the armes and from thence to the ſhoulders, cke and 
ſt, ſrom thence we muſt goe downe to the thig chighes, and riſe 
aine from thence to the ſhoulders ; the head muſt bee thelaf, 
which mult be combd and trimd yp every There dre 0- 
ther ICY of the eyes, yoyce and breaſt, which are 
of y 


CuAp. IX. 
What rules are to be ob ſerued in ſleeping. 


oeepe is one of the chiefe poynts of well ordering 
nd gouerning ones ſelf: ee which there are 
certaine generall rules to be obſerued of the which 
q are defirovs to keep back and hinder the haſtie ac- 
| ceſſe of old age. It is good (faith Hippocrates )to 
ſleepe SPP the night, and to keepe waking in the daytime, 
Sleeping at nooneday is nn and maketh all the _ 
c 3 
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heauie and blownevp. It muſt beobſerued not to goeto bed vn- 
der three or foute houres aſter ſuppet, and then alſo to take a lutle 
walke vp and downe the chamber before you goe into bed. The 
beſt and moſt natutall ſleepe is that which laſteth ſeuen houres, 
and in that time not to haue ouer many clothes vpon the bed, to 
the end the vapouts may haue che freer paſlage. One mull ſleepe 
hauing their head ſomeu bat raiſcd, leaſt the meate ſhould rite 
from the bottome of the ſtomacke vnto the vpper mouth tliere- 
of; and in ſlceping he mult not lie ypon his backe, leaſt the ordi- 


narie exctements of the braive, which are purged by the noſe and 
mouth, ſhould fall pon the bac ke bone; and leaſt alſo that by ly- 


ing vpon his backe, he ſhould heate the groſſe hollow veine and 
great arterie, which are faſtned to the loynes, and fo theſe veſſels 
thus heated, ſhould iucreaſe the heate of the reines, ingender the 
Stone, and ſend great quantitie of yapours vnto the braine. It is 
to take his firſt ſleepe vpon the tight fide, for ſcare the liver 
10uld fall vpon the Romacke and oppreſſe it, as ĩt would doe if 
he ſhould lie vpon the ſpleene; and further becauſe that lying on 
the tight ſide the lier vnderlaieth the ſtomacke, and ſeruing it in 
ſtead ofa chafing-difh, belpeth diſgeſtion very much. After this 
he muſt turne hum vpon his left ſide, to the end that the yapours 
retayned by lyiog on the right ſide, may breathe out: & finally he 
muſt lic vp6 the right ſide, to che end that M hat ſhalbe concocted, 
may diſcend the mote eaſily. The parts of the bodie mult not be 
ſtretched out al along in ſleeping, they muſt be ſomewhat drau ne 
vp: for as Galen obſerueth in his firſt booke of the moving of the 
muſc les, the reſt of the muſcles conſiſteth in a meane kind of con- 
traction. And that is the figure, which the Anathomiſts call the 
meane or middle figure, whichis moſt naturall and leaſt painfull. 
Andthus much for the generall rules of ſleepe, which ſeeing all 
old men cannot tell how to keepe, we will permit them to ſleepe 
a little after dinner, in as much as they cannot but lie waken al- 
moſt all nights long. Some referre the cauſe of their lying awake 
to their temperature, Which is drie, and to the ſhatpe vapours 
which commonly are raiſed of ſalt flegme. 
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Car. X. 


How we muſt make old folkes meeyrie and put them out of all 
maner of violent paſſions of the — 


Ls in a Dialogue, which he intituleth ¶ ar- 

das, witeth as — trueth is, that the moſt 

65 A violent 5 dangerous diſeaſes that the body 
_ — — —— : for the 

yl minde(la uing a ſouerai wer The of 

' Ny land ab — — eee. 

hy. die, moucth, altereth, and chaungeth it in a uer the bodie, 

moment as it pleaſeth, How many diſcaſes doe we ſee to riſe, and 

to bee cured by the onely force of imagination? How many ex- 

amples haue we of ſuch as ſudden and extreame ioy hathbtought 

vnto their end ? And gtieſes, — and ſadnes, doe —— 

caſt ys headlong into an infinite number of melancholike diſca- 

ſes, which ſerue for a ſcourge ynto the Phiſition, and their one 

confuſion for their obſtinacig? Wee haue read many hiſtories of 

ſuch as haue growne white in foure and twentie houres, 

ypon fearconely and a conceited opinion of death, So that hee 

which would live long and in health, muſt keepe himſelfe as much 

as hecan free from all violent paſſions. But olde men more then 

any other mult beware, both becauſe they are ordiuatily more 

ſubiect to ſeare, taking of oftence, and waywardnes, becauſe of 

their cold diſtemperatute: as alſo becauſe of the weakenes of 

their braine. And other men muſt indeuour to take from them all 

occaſion of feare and ſadnes, leaſt they ſhould thereby become 

more cold. There is no danger now and then to moue theit cho- 

ler. thereby to rouſe them vp and warme them a little: they muſt 

bee made mertie as much as may bee, and euery thiog miniſtred 

vnto them that may content and pleaſe them, But tot as much 

as all the pleaſures and diſpleaſures which wee feele in our 

mindes , doe riſe from the fences , which are the truſtie ſpyes, 

and faithfull ine ſſengers thereof, wee muſt (if wee will con · 

tent and pleaſe olde men,) fatter and tickle their _— 


The pleaſures 
of ſight. 


The rau'ſh- 
ment of the 
carc, 
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ct ſmelling. 
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the ſight, hearing, ſmelling and taite, inprouiding for euery one 
of — moſt agreeable and fit . The eye 
delighteth it ſelfe wonderfully in the beholding of beautifull wo- 
men; and I am of opinion that ſuch ſight onely will content old 
men, Varietie of flowers, and diuerſitie of faire colours doth te. 
ioyce them infinitly. They muſt weare continually ſome one or o- 
ther rich and precious Jewell, and amongſt others the Saphir and 
Emerauld, becauſe there is not any other colour that doth pre- 
ſerue and comfort the ſight ſo much as doth the greene and vio- 
ler, The hearing hath\his particular delights , which pearce yet 
more deeply, and ſound the yerybotrome of the minde. Muſicke 
with voyces and inſtruments, doth calme and make gentle the 
moſt outragious, rough and ſterne natures. Clinias (as [have ob- 
lerued in the treatiſe of melancholike diſeaſes) ſo ſoone as he ſaw 
any paſſion to aſſaile him, tooke his harpe, and by this meanes 
kept away the motions of his humour. Old men mult be held vp 
with ſuch diſcourſes as they like of; they muſt bee praiſed, they 
muſt bee flattered, they mult not bee gainſayd in any thing. and 
there muſt bee propounded vnto them matter which may pleaſe 
them, and whereunto they haue Deyn ht vp; as lucre and 


broug 
aine vnto the marchant ; great exploytes and 
bh warriour ; learned — ſuch as are learned: for theſe 


doe hold them awake and content. Witneſſe hereof is that good 
old man and grauelaw-maker Salon, ho being in hisdeath-bed, 
and ſeeing two or three of his friends whiſpering together, for 
feare theyſhould offend him, did lift vp himſelſe luftely, and deſi- 
red them to ſpeake aloude, thinking himſelfe moſt bappie if at his 
laſt houre he might leame anything. As concerning the ſence of 
ſmelling, iris moſt certaine that good ſmels doe make the heart 
joytull and merrie,andpurife the ſpirits, I am of opinion there- 
fore, that it were good for olde men to carrie about them ſome 
good odours, as chaines and balles of Muske, that they haue al- 
waies in theirchamberſome good parfumes, that they waſh their 
beards,hands and faces with fweete waters. As for the taſte, it is 
tobereferred yntothe victuals, and for it there muſtdaily bee pro- 
nided ſome daintie diſh, and ſome one meate or other that is 
ſharpe ia taſte, to ſtitre yp their appetite, Behold therefore and 


ſce 


p; 
ſeates of armes, to 
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ſee wherein conſiſteth the maner of dyet to be obſerued of olde 
folke : and it behoueth (that I may male an end of the whele diſ- 
courſe) that euety one become wiſe, to know his naturall inclina- 
tion, and that experience of ſuch things as do him good or harme, 
make him a maiſter and Phiſition vnto himlelfe, 


CuaP. XI. 


What medecines are mo#t fit for olle folke, and by what 
meancsthe drſcommodities of olde age 
may be amended. 


ERR] many are the diſcommodities which olde age 
1879 S288! bringeth wich it, as that the learned of olde time did 
N chinke it to come peter to the nature of a diſeaſe The diſcom- 
* . then of health, You ſhall ſee olde men commonly modiics wai- 
— to be coſtiue, to abound with fleagme, and ſharpe * 
wateriſh humours, which cauſes ſome ſ. mall itchings and burning 88 
of vrine,they are all full of windines, and feele an yniuerſall weake- 
nes ouer all their bodies, becauſe they haue a weake ſtomacke, 
and the naturall heate of their whole bodie is faint and languiſh- 
ing, they are in a maner altogether ſubiect rorheumes, 2 
not either to cough, ſpit, or w All theſe infirmities may be 
prouided againſt by ſome gentle and delightſome medicines, 
And firſt of all, the bellie mult be made good, (that is to ſay looſe) How the bel!y 
with artificiall brothes, which may bee ed diverſe waies, wan be kept 
Take of the tender crops of Mallowes, of Mercurie, Garden and _ 
wilde Artichoke, and of the hearbe called Cynocrambe, boyle broth, 
them x ich a Chicken, and take it in the morning. The broth of 
redColeworts with oyle, is very good, but the broth of a Cocke is 
the excellenteſt ot all the reſt: it muſt be made thus. Take an olde 
Cocke, pull him and beate him well, afterward kill him, and ha- rhe broth of 
uing taken out his guts, waſh him twiſe or thriſe in white wine, aCocke, 
and [luffe his bellie with a handfull of the rootes of Percely, the 
leaues of Borage, Bugloſſe, Burnet, Mercurie, Artichoke of the 
garden and field, fat Figs,damaske Raiſins, Dates, luiubes the ſeed 
of Carthamus and Hiſope, boile all theſe together perſectly, and 
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afterward ſtraine them very well for the purpoſe, and cauſe it to 
be taken three dayes together, Some put thereto a little of the 
ſalt of Tartar, to giue it ſome ſhatpenes. This broth ſerueth ex- 
ceeding well for oide men for it keepeththe bodie looſe, cleanſeth 
the waies of Vrine, and is very profitable for the breaſt, and ſhort- 
nes of breath, whereunto they be ſubiect. Suppoſitories muſt be 
ordinarilie vſed of them, as alſo mollifying Clylters. Galen would 
not that we ſhould vſe = ſtrong and ſharpe Clyſters, he reſteth 
contented in the onely vic of oyle Oliue. For inward Laxatiues I 
like well and allow of thepillsof Hiera, of Aloes well prepared, 
and thoſe which are called Maſtichinæ. Turpentine cleanſeth and 
purgeth all the inward parts, without danger forthe weakenes of 
their ſtomacke, and to dilcuſic the windes which put them to 
paine, the roote of Ginger confected, Loꝛ enges of ¶Aromaticum 
Reſatum, ſugard Aniſe ſecde, Cinamome water, the eſſence of 
Aniſe ſeede, of luniper betties and Cloues is commended. To ſtir 
vp the heate u hich may ſeeme tobe aſleepe all ouer the bodie, I 
finde nothing bettet, then to cauſe them to take oſtentimes the 
weight of two French Crow nes of Amber Griſe in a very new 
ey'ge, I allo alſo of the vic ot Treacle, Mithridate, Confectio 
Alkermes, Aquz I Hetiacales, Imperiales, and Cæleſtes. The com- 

oſitions whereot Iſet not do vne, becauſe they are at this day ve- 
ry common. All the parts alſo may be ſtrengthned with outward 
medecines, as the braive by caps and head powders, amongſt 
which Auenxoar praiſeth Cloues powdred and ſcattered vpon 
the Coronall ſuture, the heart by emplaſters, oyntments, and bags, 
the ſtomacke by oyntments and bags. Finally, we muſt thinke, 
that all atomaticall things, and thole which ſmell well, are good 
for olde folke, 
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